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J" must be admitted, we conceive, upon alt hands, that the state 
of our Indian empire has uniformly disappointed the hopes 
and expectations of the country. The golden prospects of nati- 
onal revenue to be derived from our vast territorial possessions im 
the East, have hitherto flitted before us like the seenes of an en- 
chanted landscape ; and, when they appeared just on the point of 
being realized, have suddenly receded to a greater distance than 
ever. As the periodical renovation of the charter of the East India 
Company drew near, matters have usually assumed a very alluring 
aspect; but, as the day advanced, clouds have collected, and the 
whole atmosphere suddenly been enveloped in gloom and obscurity. 
To what cause, we may ask, is this melancholy result to be a- 
scribed? Has the public formed expectations in thems¢lves un- 
reasonable, and which, in the nature of things, could not be gra- 
tified? Does the disappointment originate in unforeseen and tn- 
controulable circumstances; by which the best exertions of human 
oe vigour, and sagacity, have been unavoidably frustrated? 
hould it be imputed to the pernicious ambition, the incapacity, 
or the incorrigible supinéness, of those selected by the proprietors 
of East India stock for the management of their concerns? Or, 
lastly, is it to be ascribed to the same errots or deficiencies in 
those to whom his Majesty has entrusted the controul of Indian 
policy? To one or other of. these causes, we conceive that the 
public disappointment must necessarily be ascribed. For we can- 
not admit a fifth supposition,—that the governors appointed to 
conduct the affairs of India, equally negligent of the orders of the 
Directors, and of the injunctions of his Majesty’s ministers, have 
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presumed to act in open defiance of both. The immediate recal 
of the delinquent would undoubtedly have been considered at all 
times as a necessary sacrifice to the national interest, and to the 
vindication of the wisdom and integrity which had been baffled 
and discredited by his misconduct. No such symptom of mini- 
sterial displeasure, however, has hitherto occurred ; and the sup- 
position, therefore, must be considered as inadmissible ; particu- 
larly when we find that each returning viceroy has invariably re- 
ceived the same flattering tribute-of applause which had been pre- 
viously lavished on his predecessor. 
As the renewal of the Company’s charter must soon undergo 
a parliamentary discussion, it is extremely desirable that the ob 
lic should be in possession of some clear and accurate views of 
the most momentous subject which ever engaged the attention of 
any legislature. It is from this motive, We presume, that the Earl 
of Lauderdale has been induced to publish the result of his re- 
searches on Indian affairs. His strictures, however, embrace but 
a limited view of a subject almost boundless; and, while we en- 
deavour to give our readers a view of their result, we shall en- 
deavour to state, as succinctly as possible, a few of the most im- 
portant considerations involved in the decision. To develop them 
fully, would require, in addition to that local knowledge to which 
we presume to lay some claim, a far more intimate acquaintance 
with the posture of the Company’s political and financial concerns 
at the present moment, than we possess the means of obtaining. 
Lord Lauderdale has been long known to the public, both as a 
zealous statesman, and as a writer of very considerable ability ; 
nor can we recollect any individual of his rank who has evinced a 
more commendable industry, both to acquire the knowledge 
which is suitable to his condition, and to disseminate it, when ac- 
quired, among those in whom ignorance would be most pernici- 
ous. With all his industry, however, and all his talents, his ad- 
versaries have sometimes imputed to Lord Lauderdale a degree of 
rashness and violence, which would make him an unsafe guide in 
questions of great political importance ; and even his friends have 
acknowledged, that his zeal has sometimes been at least a match 
for his discretion, and that the views ‘which his sagacity has o- 
pened, have sometimes taken a little colouring from his prejudi- 
ces or his passions. It was with the caution suggested by these 
eneral impressions that we took up the work before us; and 
Found, to our surprize as well as our satisfaction, that it con- 
tained a disquisition as remarkable for temperance of manner, as 
for clearness of statement and fairness of reasoning. ‘The fruit 
evidently of a great deal of research, it makes no parade, either 
of the labour which it must have cost, or of the discoveries by 
which it has been repaid ; but exhibits the results with exemplary 
conciseness 
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concifenefs and fimplicity, and deduces the conclufions, if not 
with perfect accuracy and juftice, at leaft with plainnels and can- 
dour. The fubject of our Indian government certainly was not 
that of all others on which we fhould have thought Lord L: iuder- 
dale moft likely to judge without prejudice, or to write without 
paflion ; yet we believe, with few exceptions, the Direétors of 
the Eaft India Company would have little difficulty in fubferibing 
to his ftatements, or in admitting the juftice of much of the cen- 
fure he infers. 

The immediate object of this difquifition is to inquire, how 
far the Board of Controul, erected in 1784 for checking and re- 
gulating the proceedings of the Court of Direétors in the govern- 
ment of India, Has anfwered the purpofes of its inftitution. 
With this view he examines, by a reference to hiftorical facts, 
the proofs of its efficacy; 1{t, In preventing fchemes of conqueft 
and extenfion of dominion; 2dly, In increafing the export of our 
manufactures, and the import of raw materials; 3dly, In effeing 
the objeéts to which the Company’s profits were by law appro- 
priated. 

We entirely concur with the noble author in his admiration of 
the liberal and enlarged principles which dictated the refolutions of 
the Houfe of Commons in 1782. We think, too, that the otders 
of the Court of Dire€tors, which contained a prohibitory condem- 
nation of all fchemes of conqueft and enlargement of dominion, 
were founded no lefs in wifdom than policy ; and we are decid- 
edly of opinion, that every tranfgreilion of thofe orders, without 
evident necessity, Has tended to weaken their influence, and to di- 
minifh their refources; and that every interference as a patty in 
the domeftic or national quarrels of the country powers, was 
wifely forbidden by, the Company. Above all, we repeat, with 
feelings of enthufiaftic approbation, the following moft excellent 
refolution—‘ That the maintenance of an inviolable character for 

moderation, good faith, and {crupulous regard to treaty, ought 

to have been the fimple grounds on which the Britith govern- 
ments fhould have endeavoured to eftablifh an influence fuperior 
to other Europeans, over the minds of the native powers in In- 
dia; and that the dagger and difcredit arifing from the forfei- 
ture of this preeminence, could not be compenfated by the 
temporary fuccefs of any plan of yidlence or injuftice.’ The 
recital introduced into the act 1784, and repeated in the act 
1793, profefles fimilar principles. * Forafmuch as, to purfue 
* fchemes of conqueft and extenfion of domirtion in India, are 
* meafures repugnant to the with, the honour, and policy of this 
€ nation,’ &c. 
But, noble and enlightened as thefe principles are, it is but juft 
2 ‘ to 
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to obferve, that they had uniformly actuated the policy of the 
Court of Dire€tors. The territorial poffeflion of Bengal, Bahar 
and Oriffa, had long limited the extent of their ambition; and 
they impatiently waited till a feafon of tranquillity might permit 
their fervants abroad to conform te their orders, in devifing the 
regulations beft adapted to promote the internal profperity of the 
fair and fertile regions fubmitted by Providence to their controul. 
But whilft fuch were the principles, and such the instructions of 
the Company to their fervants, it muft be confeffed that far o- 
ther views influenced the councils of Calcutta and Bombay. The 
annals of Mr Haftings’s adminiftration exhibit an almoft uninter- 
rupted feries of unjuftifiable and ruinous wars. If, indeed, we 
except the war with Myfor, (a ftate which has uniformly been 
the aggreffor), all the military operations of that period confti- 
tuted a direct infringement of the orders which it was the duty 
of the Bengal government to refpect. The fyftematic aggreflions 
of the Englifh alarmed the native rulers of adjacent ftates. But 
the extreme financial embarraffment occafioned by a plan of fuch 
extenfive military combinations, rendered the efforts of that, go- 
vernment only fatal to itfelf. The diminution of its reputation 
kept pace with that of its pecuniary refources. 

At fuch a crifis it became the duty of the legiflature to interfere. 
The orders of the Dire€tors had been found infufficient to check 
the irregular ambition of their own fervants ; thefe orders were 
now to be combined with thofe of his Majefly’s minifters. It 
might fairly be prefumed, that, in fome cafes, they would corre- 
{pond more than before with the general policy of the flate; and 
that, in all, they would acquire fuch an additional authority as to 
preclude the poflibility of difobedience. 

Lord Lauderdale thinks himfelf warranted, by the refolutions of 
the Houfe of Commons in 1782, by the enactments of 1784, and 
much more by the fpeeches delivered in Parliament on both thefe 
occafiens, to affume, that to-check fchemes of conqueft and ex- 
tenfion of dominion was the primary object of the inftitution of 
the Board of Controul. It follows, upon this view of the cafe, that 
to prove its total inefficacy for the purpofes of its: inftitution, the 
noble author has only to enumerate the long lift of {tates and king- 
doms added to the Britifh deminions fince 1784, by which they have 
in faét been at leaft doubled in extent and population. ft, Myfor, 
nearly ‘reduced: to its original limits, has yielded to the conqueror 
all the additions derived from the warlike achievements of her 
Moflem kings. 2d, The Carnatic, which firft afforded a harbour 
to the commerce of Britain, now fubmits to her exclufive fway. 
After all the blood and treafure expended to fupport the quef- 
tionable right of Mahomed Ali to the fucceflion of his father, 
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the, unqueftionable right of his grandfon has been transferred to 
another. 3d, The Mahratta fovereign of Tanjor has put the Bri- 
tith in poflefhon of that fertile diftri€t. The endlefs difputes be- 
tween his family andthat of Walajah, have been finally terminated 
by the difpoffeflion of both. 
Hi metus animorum, atque hac certamina tarta 
Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescent. 

ath. The Suba of the Decan has condefcended to accept a fub- 
fidiary Britith force for his prote&tion; and diftri&ts, of which the 
annual revenue amounts to 720,000l., have been ceded to defray 
this expenfe. sth, The Vizier of Oude has-relu&tantly been com- 
pelled to cede a portion of his territory, the revenues of which 
are calculated at one million one hundred and thirty-five thoufand 
pounds. 6th, The fmall independent territory of the Nabob of 
Yarrukhabad has been added to the Britith dominions, from an 
apprehenfion that the perfonal character of that chief would not 
tend to promote morality and good order amongft his fabjeds. 
oth, The city and port of Surat have been taken poffeffion of by 
the Bombay government. 8th, When the affairs of the Chief of 
the Mahratta confederacy were involved in almoft hopelefs embar- 
raffment, he applied for a fubfidiary force, for the maintenance of 
which he has ceded lands in the province of Bandelcund. 

This lift no doubt is formidable: and much of what the author 
infers from it, it would not be eafy to deny. Yet there are fe- 
veral circumftances that feem to require obfervation. In the firft 
place, we fubmit to the noble author, whether he was warranted 
in clafling the juft and unavoidable war waged by the Marquis of 
Cornwallis againft Myfor, in the fame category with the events 
fubfequently related. ‘ The relations of amity and peace,” fays 
Lord Lauderdale, ‘ remained uninterrupted, till an attack by 
Tippoo Sahib, the fon and fucceffor of Hyder Ali, on our ally 
the Rajah of Travancor, roufed a defire of revenge, that warfare 
alone could appeafe. Submiflive offers to fettle all differences 
through a perfon of rank and dignity fent to our camp, were re- 
jected ; Lord Cornwallis declaring, that goed policy, as well as a 
regard to our reputation in India, required a fevere reparation.” 
We can venture to ftate, from the official documents which fell 
under our infpection at that period, that although Tippu did in- 
deed propofe to fend an officer of rank to adjuft all differences, 
no intreaties could induce him to fufpend his attack on Tra- 
vancor, even until that officer fhould reach the Englifh camp. 
The congueft of Travancor, therefore, was really made a preli- 
minary to negotiation; and the ruin of our ally was the only cer- 
tain refult. 

Nay, we have no heftation in declaring it as our opinion, that 
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the laft and decifive warfare dire€ted by the Marquis of Wellefley 
againft the Sultan of Myfor, was alfo reconcileable both to juftice 
and to policy. The intercourfe between that monarch and the 
French was more than fufpected: it was very fully proved. 
Whatever opinion may be formed of the policy which afterwards 
annexed fo great a portion of his territories to our Indian empire, 
we believe the juftice, vigour and energy which direéted our In- 
dian councils during that war, cannot juftly be contefted. The 
political operations of the fame government at a fubfequent period, 
are of a much more queftionable nature. 

But, fays Lord Lauderdale, the obje& of all our regulations 
was, not to prevent war, but to interdict the enlargement of terri- 
tory.—‘ The Legiflaiure,’ to ufe the words of an illuftrious ftatef- 
man, ‘ meant to condemn the policy of extending our territorial 
poffeffions in India; not to pronounce, like. the French aflembly, 
at the commencement of the Revolution, an idle declaration a- 
gainft unjuftifiable warfare.’ Now, the truth is, unfortunately, 
that a juft, defenfive and unavoidable war entails the fame finan- 
cial embarraflments, and involves as ruinous an expenditure, as a 
war of ambition and aggreflion: it becomes then a queflion, 
whether a uation, which has been innocently involved in fuch 
a conteft, fhould contentedly {upport this great pecuniary lofs, 
or, when a fuccefsful termination has been put to hoftilities, in- 
demnify itfelf in the only way practicable,—that is, by adding a 
portion of the conquered territories wo its own dominions. We 
will confefs that, in the circumftances of our Indian empire, we 
do not think this important problem fufceptible of a very fatisfac- 
tory folution. 

It mutt be admitted, that the regular fyftem of aggrandizement 
which fucceeded the conqueit of Myfor, cannot be defended by 
the fame arguments. It is not by an appeal to the immutable prin- 
ciples of juftice,—or to the dictates of an imperious neceffity, that 
we can hope to juitify the difpofleflion of our allies, and the occu- 
pation of their territories. But, who were really the authors of thefe 
meafures? Lord Lauderdale conceives that, in juftification of 
thofe adopted in Oude, Lord Welleiley § might urge the anxiety 
exprefied by the government at home, for the exccution of a 
fimilar plan in the cafe of the Nabob of the Carnatic, as by ana- 
logy authorizing his conduct in Oude.’ But all that was enjoin. 
ed by the Court of Directors in the cafe of the Carnatic, was, 
that the fum which the Nabob was already bound to pay, fhould be 
commuted for a portion of territory, whofe revenues fhould be 
equivalent. This arrangement exatied nothing additional; and 
was merely intended co obviate the inconveniences refulting from 
the Nabob's irr 
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cordingly, appears afterwards to allow, that the Court of Direc 
tors animadverted with great energy on the fucceflive encroach- 
ments of their Indian governments; and admits, that their ttrice 
tures were suppressed by the Board of Controul.. Whatever blame, 
therefore, may be due io the meafures of Lord Wellefley’s admi- 
niftration fubfequently to the conqueft of Myfor, none of it can 
obvioufly accrue te the Court of Directors: and it is equally clear, 
that they can in no cafe be confidered as refponfible for the formi- 
dable train of diftrefling confequences and pecuniary difficulties in 
which they have been involved by a protracted and extenfive plan 
of hoftile operations. 

It is impoflible to doubt, however, that the meafures of Lord 
Wellefley had the approbation of the fucceflive Boards of Controul 
which exifted between the period of his arrival in India and the 
fecond appointment of the Marquis Cornwallis; and, waving for 
the prefent all confideration of the justice or injustice of thefe indie 
vidual meafures, it is obvious that thofe Boards and Lord Wellef- 
ley may be confidered as partifans of a policy favourable to the 
affumption of rye and aggrandizement of national dominion ; 
—a policy which, diiregarding the immediate difficulties. refulting 
from increafed expenditure, looks forward to,the diftant but fplen- 
did profpe&ts attending the accomplifhment of its plans. On the 
other hand, the Court of Directors, and that much lamented no- 
bleman the Iate Marquis Cornwallis, appear as patrons of what we 
fhall venture to denominate the pacific fyitem;—a fyftem which 
would limit our acquifitions within moderate boundaries, and de- 
vote all our attention to the improvement of their refources by 
the falutary effe&ts of good government ; a ftridt dyftem of diftri- 
butive juftice, and a gradual increafe of agriculture and commerce. 
Even the beft informed men in England, if deftitute of local infor- 
mation, are not fully competent to decide on the comparative me- 
rits of thefe oppofite plans, Certain advantages and difadvantages 
of each, muft ftrike the moft fuperficial obferver; but each of 
them i expofed to greater practical objeétions than would at firit 
fight be imagined. We fhall take this opportunity to fubjoiwn a 
few obfervations on their merits; fince it would perhaps.be unfair 
to confider the refolutions of the Houfe of Commons in 1782. as 
a conclufive and invariable rule of ation, which neither more 
complete information, nor a total change of circumftances, could 
in any cafe authorize us to modify, 

We may fuppofs, then, that the patrons cf the pacific fyem 
would endeavour to recommend it by fomething like.tie follow. 
ing arguments.—The countries fubject to the Britith authoricy 
in India, ever fince the acquifition of the Dewanny, require and 
deferve the full attention of Government to preferve, Thole 
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watered by the Ganges alone, embrace a population of thirty mil- 
lions of fouls, or twice that of Great Britain and Ireland, Hil 
tory furnifhes no example of fo extenfiye and populous a nation 
continuir'g long fubje& to another, placed at fo immenfe a dif- 
tance, and with a population fo much inferior. Government, 
founded on opinion everywhere, cannot here repofe on an opi- 
nion, that the firength of the governing body is phyfically com- 
petent to enforce obedience. The diftance, the climate, and the 
limited population of Britain, muft at all times prevent the fup- 
porting an European military force capable of being oppofed ro 
native numbers. Thofe native troops who have fought and bled 
in our caufe, are neverthelefs taken from the mafs of the inthabi,y 
tants; imbued with the fame prejudices; animated by kindred 
fentiments ; and expofed to the influence of all the cauies which 
may eventually excite a general fpirit of difcontent. The per- 
manence of a goyernment thus circumftanced, muft therefore 
unqueftionably reft on an opinion, that it is a wise and bencficent 
one ; and that it is for the general intereft to fubmit to its autho, 
rity. But a people, whofe calculating habits render them un- 
commonly clearfighted where their own intereft is concerned, cane 
not eafily be either deceived or fatisfied in this particular, To 
appear good, the government muft really be fo; and that, not 
merely in our yiew of it, but in theirs alfo. Befides preferving 
inviolate the great maxims of juftice and humanity, it muft be, in 
a certain degree, accommodated to the prejudices and opinions of 
its fubjedts. 

Of thefe, one-twelfth part confifis of Mohammedars, the re- 
mains of the ruling power whofe authority we have fuperfed- 
ed, and who may be confidered as very generally difaffe&ted, 
and willing to feize the firft fayourable opportunity of regaining 
the afcendancy of which they have been difpoffefled almoft in 
our memory. The Hindus conflitute the reft of the population, 
and the oe part of it on whofe fidelity and attachment any 
reliance could be placed in a crifis of danger. But thefe, al- 
though willing to fubmit to the authority of Europeans, can ne- 
ver troupht to affimilate with them. Difcerning, referved, 
temperate and courteous, the manners of the lower claffes of our 
countrymen appeay to them coarfe, repulfive and favage. Their 
prejudices on this head are fo much the more inveterate, that in 
many particulars the inferior orders amongft them poffels a real 
fuperiority over the lower Europeans ; and jt may be affirmed, 
that.a more extenfive intercourfe has only tended to heighten 
the contempt of the one, and the difguft of the other. ‘The 
advantages ae from the attainments of f{cience, and the 
general diffufion of knowledge amongft the higher clafies of 
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a more scrupulous veracity, and a stricter probity, than is found 
amongst themselves. ‘They do justice to their benevolent princi- 
ples of universal toleration in religious opinions, so conformable 
to their own doctrines ; but, above all, they applaud that incor- 
ruptibility in judicial functions, which contrasts so advantageous 
ly with the venality of their Moslem rulers. 

Keeping these principles in view, therefore, which, though 
apt to be overlooked by those who have taken all their notions 
of international relations from Europe, are yet at the bottom 
of every thing sound or rational in our Indian policy, it must ap- 
pear, that the arrangements actually adopted for the interior ad- 
ministration, are wisely calculated to heighten the general impres- 
sion of the wisdom and benevolence of the governing body, and 
to avoid the fatal effects of too rude a collision with ‘ the worser 
part’ of our countrymen. The Europeans stationed in an ex- 
tensive district, consist, for the gost part, only of the number re- 
quisite for the due distribution of justice, the first and most im- 
portant duty of every government ; of those to whom the collec- 
tion of the revenue is assigned, and of a medical practitioner at- 
tached to the station. All these receive such liberal salaries, as 
to exclude any apology for peculation. ‘heir education and ha- 
bits of life, present to public view only such qualities, and such 
conduct, as are calculated to conciliate and to deserve respect. Their 
duty consists, almost exclusively, in protecting the persons and 
property of those committed to their controul; and every act of 
authority, therefore, wears a benign and salutary form. For the 
Mohammedan system of finance, so discouraging to agriculture, 
has been substituted a perpetual rental, ‘The landholders have thus 
been deprived of all pretext for undue exactions from the pea- 
sant ; while, as that assessment was formed when one fifth only 
of the soil was supposed to be in cultivation, the improvement 
of the remainder holds out abundant encouragement to the indus- 
try and exertions of the proprictor. * lourts of circuit decide, at 
short intervals, in all matters of civil and criminal jurisprudence 
beyond the competency of the resident magistrate of the district; 
and their decisions are founded on the laws acknowledged by the 
parties. A court of appeal is stationary at the seat of govern- 
ment; and the Board of Revenue, also stationary there, con- 
trouls the proceedings of the collectors of districts. 

In order that a plan of administration so judiciously construct- 
ed for the interests of every class of subjects, should be success- 
ful in its operations, the utmost vigilance is obviously requisite 
on the part of the Governor and Council, to whom, in all cases, 
there lies an ultimate appeal. The necessity of detecting and 
punishing malversation, where so much authority is unavoidably 
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delegated as to involve the lives and fortunes of multitudes in its 
exercise, indispensably.demands an unceasing and vigilant su- 
perintendance.. But although this was possibles within the li- 
mits of our empire, in 1786, any considerable accession to it 
must obviously render it inefficient, in a degree proportioned to 
the extent, the population, and the distance of such additions. 
The natives must be encouraged to prefer their complaints at the 
Presidency, both in person and in writing. No part of our pos- 
sessions, then, should be so distant as to prevent this, or to bur- 
den it with great personal inconvenience. . The institutions here 
sketched out, had attained a high degree of practical perfection 
towards the end of Lord Cornwallis’s administration; and we 
know, that at that period there was a very general impression a- 
mongst the natives, that the wisdom of the public measures cor- 
responded with the beneficent intentions of the English govern- 
ment. 

‘The limitation of the land revenue (the only productive source 
of taxation in India), furnished a pledge to the surrounding states 
of the peaceful policy of those who voluntarily abridged their re- 
sources for war. ‘The success of the measure, indeed, depends 
altogether on a continuance of the same pacific system in which 
it originated. With a limited revenue, the utmost attention to 
economy becomes indispensable ; and a constant struggle against 
the natural propensity of all governments to increase their influ- 
ence and their expenses by the creation of new offices. This 
important political principle requires, that we should in no de- 
gree interfere in the quarrels of other governments; that we 
should contract no new alliances, and avoid every possible occa- 
sion of being involved in the disputes of neighbouring powers. 
The allies whom we are already bound by treaty to protect, the 
WNuabs of Oude and of Arcot, should be maintained in their autho- 
rity, without being controuled in the exercise of it. In defending 
their territories, situated betaveen the British dominions and those 
of any state from whom aggression can be contemplated, we in 
fact defend our own; and the sums stipulated by those chiefs, to 
be paid in return for this subsidiary force, enables us to support 
a larger and more effective army, than if limited to the resources 
of our owh provinces. 

At the risk of prolixity, we have ventured to give at some 
length the probable views of the Court of Directors in the mea- 
sures adopted and executed by the Marquis of Cornwallis. They 
all proceed upon these general principles; Ist, that the British 
should not attempt to impose their jurisdiction over a greater por- 
tion of territory than they are capable of governing well; 2d, that 


this extent is limited to that within which the supreme governs 
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ment can exercise a strict and vigilant superintendance over the 
conduct of their own officers. 

A partisan of the system of aggrandizement might, however, 
state some important observations. It is only, might he say, be- 
cause we admit and admire the practical good consequences of the 
wise and salutary regulations you have adopted for the govern- 
ment of your own territories, that we are desirous of communi- 
cating the same advantages to our neighbours. Whatever relaxa- 
tion in the vigour of controul may be supposed to result from the 
enlargement of our possessions, it cannot for a moment be dis- 
puted, that the inhabitants of the Carnatic and of Oude will be 
inealculable gainers by the transfer of these territories to the Com- 
pany’s jurisdiction. We are very far, indeed, from asserting, that 
this. consideration alone would authorize their assurrption ; but it 

“should be recollected, that the ruin into which those fertile pro- 
vinces are rapidly falling, is fairly imputable to the British go- 
vernment. ‘The contrast between their former flourishing condi- 
tion and their present state of decline, is truly to be considered as 
a national reproach, not much less severe than would accrue from 
their forcible seizure. The despotic governments of Asia, when 
left to their natural course, possess at least one advantage, that 
the evils which they inflict are of short duration. ‘The imbecile 
rulers of the Carnatic and of Oude, whose vices and incapacity 
have proved so detrimental to their subjects, could never have sus- 
tained the weight of government for a twelvemonth, if left to their 
own resources. Like the other shortlived dynasties of Asia, the 
descendants of Anverredin and of Safder Jung would have made 
way for some military adventurer, whose interest would prompt, 
and whose talents would enable him, to promote the prosperity of 
his subjects. It is because you protect them in the’ exercise and 
abuse of their undeserved authority, that the fertile regions under 
their misrule are condemned to decline, to wretchedness, and'to 
ruin. We do not reproach you with not having exercised your 
influence to promote salutary reforms in those countries ; we ad- 
mit that it would have been ineffectual; and contend, that the 
only alternative to prevent the utter desolation of their states, is, 
either to withdraw your protection—when a revolution will inevi- 
tably ensue at no distant period ; or to assume the reins of go- 
vernment yourselves. Iu other circumstances, it is possible we 
might have preferred the former alternative. But are there no con- 
siderations, at the present moment, which forbid the dereliction 
of provinces contiguous to our own, and so eminently contribut- 
ing to their defence? Is there no foe approaching, whose arms 
and whese arts will prove equally formidable to your authority ? 
If Buonaparte finds means to throw a considerable force into In- 
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dia, on which of the native powers can you rely for a cordial co- 
operation? But, admitting their inclination, in the prefent 
wretched ftate of their internal refources, which of them poffefl- 
es the means of affording affiftance, or even of oppofing effe€tual 
refiftance to their own fubjugation? Relinquifhing, then, max- 
ims which, however juft when abftra&edly confidered, are un- 
fuitable to the prefent crifis, it is now become neceffary to adopt 
a mere energetic line of policy ; to avail yourfelves of fuch oc- 
cafions as may occur, of taking poffeffion of the countries moft 
defirable in a military point of view, where this can be done with- 
out obvious injuftice ; and eftablifhing, in the centre of the flates 
which remain, a military force fuflicient to fecure the doubtful 
fidelity of their rulers, We are not blind to the feductions and 
the dangers of fuch a fyftem of proceeding, and ftill lefs to the 
great financial embarraffments which this policy muft entail on 
the Eaft India Company, both at home and abroad. We admit 
that the revenues of the ceded territories will not for years be fuf- 
ficient to defray the expenfe of the wars which led to their fub- 
jugation. We only contend, that the objects in view are fuflici- 
ently important to juftify us in overlooking every fubordinate con- 
fideration. 

We are perfedtly indifferent whether thefe be the arguments 
with which the admirers of Lord Wellefley a€tually defend his 
Indian policy ;—it is enough for us that tlecy appear to be the beft 
and the moft plaufible that can be urged in its fupport ; and, giv- 
ing them all due weight, the refult of his meafures appears to be, 
that we have acquired fome facilities in defending tndia again{t 
the approach of a foreign invader; but that we are infinitely more 
expofed to internal infurre€tion, from the probable mifgovern- 
ment of the diftant provinces, and the relaxed vigour of the fue 
preme power in the controul and fuperintendance of its fun@tion- 
aries. Lord Lauderdale confiders all thofe meafures fimply as 
examples of the dereliCtion of’ the policy prefcribed by the ae 
tions of Parliament, and by the orders of the Court of Directors. 
But the votes of laft year clearly demonftrate, that the Houle of 
Commons of 1809 entertain very different views of Indian policy 
from that of 1782; and that the Directors alone have been con- 
Giftent in the principles adopted for the government of their Indian 
poffeflions. 

We come now to confider, under the noble author’s fecond di- 
vifion of his fubject, the fuccefs of the arrangement of 1793, in 
increafing the export of our manufactures, and the import of raw 
materials. 

When we look to the vaft encouragement which has been afford- 
ed to ccmmercial induftry in our intercourfe with America, it is na- 
tural, pe rhaps, to expect that India, comprifing a much larger popu- 
lation, 
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Jation, should furnish a proportional demand for our manufac. 
tures. But it should be recollected that America was peopled hy 
Europeans; that her inhabitants have all the same wants, the same 
ideas of comfort, and the same notions of luxury. Their dress 
is composed of the same materials ; their houses furnished with 
the same conveniences, and embellished by the same decorations; 
and their tables covered with the same articles as in Europe. dt 
cannot for a moment be doubted, that if the $0 millions of hu- 
man beings who inhabit the countries adjacent to the Ganges were 
European colonists, an immense demand would ensue for the pro- 
duce of our manufacturing imdustry. But still, this, compared 
to that from America, would not be in the ratio of the popula- 
tion. The-climate of a great part of North America resembling 
our own, requires, as articles of necessity, a variety of commo- 
dities, which in India would not be-used even as luxuries. But the 
chief source of the difference is, that, in the present state of the 
American population, capital has hitherto been most, profitably 
applied in agriculture. The time will undoubtedly come, when 
manufacturing profits will tise to a level with agricultural ; 
the capital and labour now exclusively devoted to the latter, 
will be partly occupied in the former; and thus the effects 
of an increased population will lead to a diminution of foreign 
imports, by the establishment of home manufactures. The ac- 
tual predicament of America proceeds from the smallness .of her 
jopulation compared to the extent of her territory. But India 
had ceased to be in that situation antecedently to the earliest his- 
torical records. The division of casts proves the early separation 
of agricultural labour from the industry of the manafacturer ; 
and when Herodotus tells us, that India was in his time the mest 
populous country then known, the division of labour might be 
inferred, from his statement, as a necessary consequence, even if 
it had not been otherwise ascertained. Even the 30 millions of 
European colonists whom we have supposed to occupy the space 
now filled by the same number of Hindus, could not subsist mere- 
ly on the profits of husbandry. Such a population, on such a‘su- 
perficies, implies a division of capital and labour; a division, 
i certain proportions, between the pursuits of the husbandman 
and the industry of the manufacturer. ‘The articles required by 
the climate, and adapted to the taste of its present inhabitants, 
are furnished by their own industry. ‘To lament that they have 
no taste for objects which afford us gratification, is to lament that 
they are Hindus. But really, whilst the climate continues what 
it is, and whilst their-domestic habits remain unaltered, the sale of 
broad cloth and hardware must unavoidably be extremely limited. 
We 
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We have felt it necessary to premise these few observations, be- 
cause the noble author of the publication before us, appears not 
to have considered this subject with his usual accuracy. 

* Before the acquisition of the territorial possessions,’ says the Earl 
of Lauderdale, ‘ the East India Company conducted their commerce 
by exporting articles from Europe, for which there existed a demand 
in the East, and importing the manufactures of India best suited to 
the taste of their European customers. 

«It is true, that India never afforded a great demand for British 
manufactures ; for bullion, even in those times, formed the main ar- 
ticle of export. But as gold and silver are not of British growth, 
and could only be acquired in return for our produce, the markets of 
India indirectly gave rise to a demand for goods of our manufacture, 
in value equivalent to those we imported. 

* But by the acquisition of our territories in the East, this system 
was completely interrupted. The large surplus revenue which the 
Company enjoyed when it first acquired the territorial possession, 
in value far greater than both the goods and the bullion it had been 
accustomed to export, at once furnished means of supplying the Bri- 
tish market with Indian produce, independent of all export from 
Europe. There was no longer any exchange of commodities ; no- 
thing was given by this country in return for what it annually took 
away.’ Again, ‘ It would be idle to enter into detailed explana- 
tions, to point out the obvious tendency of such an intercourse to in- 
flict irretrievable ruin on the country subjected to it; and he who 
knows that demand, in the mercantile sense of the word, implies 
not a mere wish or desire to possess, but a desire of possessing com- 
bined with the means of acquiring, will readily perceive how impos- 
sible it is, that, under such a system, their should exist a demand for 
the produce of British industry. ’ 

Now, we have just two remarks to make on the doctrine con- 
tained im these passages. The first is, that though the sum and sub- 
stance of the argument is, that the East India Company have no in- 
ducement to export British manufactures, because their surplus re- 
venue supplies an ample fund for their home investments; yet the 
result of Lord Lauderdale’s subsequent statement is, that now they 
have no surplus revenue whatever. With what propriety, then, can 
it be affirmed, that, with an immense debt to discharge in India, and 
under the necessity of providing an investment without adequate 
funds, they have no inducement to export any manufactures that 
would bring a profit in that country? ‘The motives for increased 
exportation, on the contrary, are great and obvious. It .would 
conciliate the manufacturing interest; it would fill up the vacant 
tonnage on the outward yeyage ; it would supply with profit in 
India the capital required for the home investment. If no ima- 
ginabié motive can be assigned for the Directors neglecting these 
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obvious advantages, it must in fair reasoning be admitted, that if 
their exportations be so limited, it can only be because the de- 
mand is so. 

Our second observation is, that when Lord Lauderdale repre- 
sented India as so impoverished by the nature of the trade carried 
on by the East India Company, as not to be able to purchase 
those manufactures which might in other circumstances be dis- 
posed of, his Lordship must certainly have forgotten his own 
preceding statement, that, anterior to the acquisition of the Dew- 
anni, when the situation of India was confessedly highly flourish- 
ing, that country * never afforded a great demand for British ma- 
nufactures. ’ 

Our own conviction undoubtedly is, that the enterprize of in- 
dividual merchants, and that minute attention to small advantages, 
which is incompatible with the extent of the Company’s concerns, 
might increase, although in a ak limited degree, the quantity 
of our exports ; but that nothing short of an European coloniza- 
tion can produce that effect to any considerable extent. With 
regard to the manufactured produce of India in the European 
market, it has now to sustain the competition of ‘our own manu- 
factures brought to an unrivalled degree of perfection: the raw 
produce has, in many instances, to contend against the interests 
of the West India planters ; and both suffer by the exclusion from 
foreign markets, which tends to throw an undue proportion of 
this trade into the hands of the Americans. 

But it has been said, who forces the Company to contend a- 
gainst all those disadvantages? Why will they not relinquish to 
the wishes and the enterprize of their countrymen, a traffic 
which they admit to be unprofitable to them? In answer to 
this, it certainly might be suggested, that the East India Com- 
pany are no longer to be considered merely as a commercial body ; 
and that when they acquired the Dewanny grant, the Directors 
exchanged high commercial profits on a small capital, for very 
moderate profits on a large one, accompanied by power and pa- 
tronage.—But, to consider the subject merely on commercial prin- 
ciples. The rate of their profits concerns only themselves. hat 
toncerns the public, is to know whether the aggregate amount of 
the exports and imports to and from India be as great, or greater, 
and whether the prices be as low, or lower, than they would be, 
if the trade was thrown open. Now, it is universally known, 
that the Company, by the conditions of their charter, are obliged 
to export British manufactures to a greater amount than they can 
advantageously dispose of. ‘This, private speculators would never 
think of. The necessity of providing funds for a half yearly di- 
vidend also compels the Company to import goods to a gteater 
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amount than.can be sold for a profit. Individual traders would 
be under no such necessity. After making every possible allow- 
ance, therefore, for superior activity, for stricter economy, and for 
more attention to minutiz of every kind, it is obvious that the great 
advantage the private trader would possess, would be, that, unfet- 
tered in his operations, he would be left at liberty to adapt his spe- 
culations to the state of the markets. But this, although it may be 
the interest of the trader, is not that of the public. The public in- 
terest requires the greatest possible exportation and importation. 
The interest of the manufacturer, is to dispose of as much of the 
commodity in which he deals as possible ;—that of the consumer, 
to obtain foreign commodities at the cheapest rate ;+-that of the 
private trader, to. export and import only the quantity which can 
be disposed of at an advantageous rate of profit. The.activity, in- 
dustry, and frugality, of individual speculators would overcome 
none of the importantwbstacles to the extension of the Indian trade. 
They would not inspire Hindus with a taste for European luxuries ; 
they would uot diminish the skill of the English manufacturer, nor 
induce Buonaparte to open the ports of the Continent to Indian pro- 
duce. Some years’ experience, andmany commercial failures, would 
probably be necessary to teach ardent speculators the extent of the 
markets at home and abroad; but, subsequently to this dear-bought 
discovery, the trade would probably subside within its antient li- 
mits, before the acquisition of the Dewanni: and, instead of very 
moderate profits on an immense capital, the traders to India would 
again reap a very high rate of profiton a smallone. It is not dif- 
ficult to decide which of these is most for the public advantage, nor 
which for that of the individual speculator. 

We come now, in the dast place, to consider the noble author’s 
view of the failure in effecting the objects to which the profits of 
the Company were by law appropriated. 

Under this head, Lord Lauderdale exhibits, in a perspicuous 
series, the splendid views of future financial prosperity, annually 
exhibited by Lord Melvilie, and by his successors in the Board of 
Controul, and contrasts them with the real result. Instead of the 
extinction of the Indian debt, the annual payment to government 
of 500,0001., and the accumulation of a fund of twelve miilions, 
as a security for their capital, the Company’s debts have increased 
to the enormous sum of thirty-two millions; and no one of the 
purposes, contemplated by the act 1793, has yet been effected. 
In this part of his subject, many of our author’s remarks have 
been anticipated by the Court of Directors, who were far from 
acquiescing, .at any time, in the sanguine views of the President 
of the Board of Controul. ‘Fhe statements of Lord Melville, in- 
deed, were all founded on the supposition of a continuance of 
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peace ; but, certainly, the recent defpatches from India, previoufly 
to his celebrated letter of June i801, did not warrant any fuch 
affamption. How far the brilliant profpeéts which it exhibits, 
would have been realized, even if this had been the cafe, it is now 
impoflible to afcertain, and ufelefs to inquire. 
When the Marquis of Wellefley aflumed the government of 
India, the debts of the Company at home and abroad amounted 
to fixteen millions, and their territorial revenues to eight millions. 
At prefent the former has rifen to thirty-two millions; and the 
latter to fifteen;. The accumulation of debt, and the additional 
revenue may both be fairly confidered as the réfult of that noble- 
man’s meafures. Now, it cannot be deniedy we conceive, that 
thofe meafures have been completely fuccefsful. Juft or unjuft, 
ae or impolitic, all the objeéts which his Lordthip had in view 
yave at any rate been fully attained. Neither do we fee any rea- 
fon to imagine that Lord Wellefley mifcalculated the expenditure 
refulting from the fyitem he ptrfued; or that he at any time ima- 
gined that his objeéts were attainable, without producing moft of 
the confequences which have enfued. Now, upon this fuppofi- 
tion, the following dilemma is inevitable:—either Lord Wellefley’s 
meafures were expedient, or they were inexpedient. By thofe 
who maintain the former opinion, the affairs of the Eaft India 
Company mutt be confidered as at this moment in a very flourifh- 
ing condition ; fince their prefent financial embarraffinents are on- 
ly the eftimated price of the great political objeéts which have 
thus been accomplifhed. They may add, (though, we fear, with 
more plaufibility than juftice), that the proportion between the 
Company’s debts and their territorial revenues, is not materially 
altered. But they may furely affert, with truth, that neither an 
individual, nor a public body, can be confidered as ruined, whofe 
whole debts are confeffedly Jefs than the aggregate of his revenue 
for three years: The finances of Britain furnifh no grounds of 
abfolute defpondency to the minds of our ftatefmen of either par- 
ty; yet the proportion which her public debt bears to her annual 
income, is infinitely more formidable. On the other hand, thofe 
who condemn Lord Wellefley’s Indian policy, only cenfure what 
the Court of Dire€tors have difapproved. They muft therefore 
admit, that, of all public bodies, the Dire€tots alone have been 
confiftent in maintaining juft, moderate and rational principles, for 
the government of our Indian poffeffions. From experience of the 
fat, they muft allow, that his Majefty’s minifters are lefs likely to 
maintain fuch principles ; and, from the frequent changes of men 
and meafures, it may be fairly inferred, that they are not very 
likely to purfue confiftent plans of any kind. 
If we have been fuccefsful in conveying our 6wn ideas to the 
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minds of our readers, they will now be at no loss to reply to the 
queries with which.we set out. ‘They will probably be of opinion, 
that the hopes held out to the nation by Lord Melville were much 
too sanguine, even on the improbable supposition of a long con- 
tinuance of peace ; but that the adoption of a system samen 
ly opposite to that assumed in his calculations, led unavoidably to 
the total failure of all his magnificent predictions. 

It is impossible to contemplate the actual posture of affairs in 
India, without feelings of the most painful anxiety and regret. A 
great part of this naturally proceeds from the approaching expira- 
tien of the Company’s charter, during a period of great political 
and commercial embarrassment. ‘The task of legislating for sixty 
millions of Asiatic subjects, is about to devolve on the represent- 
atives of the counties and boroughs of England,—on a body com- 
posed of men eminently skilled indeed in general principles, but 
altogether unacquainted with the circumstances which should, in 
the present case, limit their application. It is to be hoped that 
the statesmen, to whose lot it may fall to decide a question of 
such awful magnitude, will approach it without prejudice, and 
without prepossession,—without any wish to catch an ephemeral 
popularity, and equally uninfluenced by the dread of innovation 
on the one hand, and the cry of monopoly on the other. 

Every benevolent mind surveying, on the spot, the fair and ap- 
parently solid fabrick reared by that truly patriotic nobleman, the 
Marquis of Cornwallis, for the happy and indissoluble union of 
two distant nations, must have exclaimed, ‘ Esto perpetua!’ The 
simple principle on which he proceeded was, that each nation should 
submit to a limitation of all privileges that might, in their exercise, 
be productive of disunion, But the government of this country has 
hitherto appeared little aware of the delicate and uncertain tenure 
by which we hold the dominion of that great and extraordinary 
region. We have seen one commander in chief occasion a san 
guinary conspiracy, for the truly important purpose of effecting a 
change in the dress of the Sepoys: and if we may adopt Lord 
Minto’s statement, his successor has produced a far more general 
disaffecion, in order to obtain political influence, or to revenge 
himself for the want of it. A continuation of such appointments 
will very soon spare us the trouble of legislating for India; and 
the public should know, that our trade with that country will not 
survive for a day our political existence as its rulers; and that 
the lives of our countrymen en the spot will, in all human pro- 
bability, be sacrificed in the explosion. 

The people of England appear to consider the Hindus as a dull 
phlegmatic race, little to be moved either by good or by bad treat 
ment, and whose weakly frames and dastardly spirits would — 
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from resistance, under any extremity of condition: We can af- 
firm, on the warrant of a very extensive intercourse, that, if any 
Englishman, who has at all conversed with them, entertains these 
opinions, that person has never penetrated the veil of ceremony 
whieh envelops the Hindu in the presence of strangers. Corporeal 
debility ma ih justly predicated of the inhabitants of Bengal pro- 
per; and of them on/y of the whole Indian population. Let those 
officers who have led to victory the youth of the upper provinces, 
enrolled under the Company’s standard, say, whether they want- 
ed courage to adopt, or strength to execute, the orders of their 
commanders! From an extensive and very intimate knowledge 
of their character and habits we venture to assert, and challenge 
contradiction, that the Hindus are an extremely volatile race, full 
of sensibility, powerfully affected by kind usage; and, with what- 
ever dexterity it may be concealed, easily and permanently dis- 
gusted by the contrary. To conclude, they are, of all the people 
we have ever known, the most capable of adopting desperate re- 
solutions. To such forms, and to such evils of despotism, as 
they were accustomed to under the Moslem government, but to 
those only, they submit with great resignation ; and it is to this 
circumstance, chiefly, we presume, that they are indebted for the 
opinion entertained of them in Europe. 
We have already stated our conviction, that the same day which 
terminates our political power in India, will put a period to all 
our intercourse with that country. To maintain the former, a wise 
government is much more necessary than astreng army. An army 
composed of British troops may be sufficiently numerous to subdue, 
but must be altogether inadequate to retain it, against the inclina- 
tions of the people. It were useless here to state the essentials of 
good government. The first is, undoubtedly, an intelligent, vigi- 
lant, and incorruptible administration of justice. But as, in all 
countries (but ont) the weak are in some degree exposed to oppres- 
sion from the powerful, we must be careful that those who are 
thus tempted are, in as few instances as possible, our country- 
men ; and that, in every district throughout the British territories, 
no Englishman shall appear in any other character than that of 
a redresser of grievances ; a protector from the violence of the 
sufferer’s own countrymen. ‘To attain these objects, an establish- 
ment similar to the Company’s civil service is, under any change 
of system, indispensable : since there is no other system by which 
we can be assured that no individual shall fill an office of trust, 
who, by a long residence in India, through a gradation of sub- 
ordinate employments, shall not aave obtained a competent know- 
ledge of the laws, manners, and languages of the people he is 
destined to rule. But it does ee that this primary ob- 
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ject can be better attained, nor the perhaps still more essential 
one, of excluding private European settlers from the interior of 
India, more effectually or less invidiously accomplished, than 
through the mediam of the East India Company. In the same 
manner, the necessity of the officer speaking the language of his 
men, will at all ‘times prevent the Indian army from: being com- 
pletely incorporated with the King’s. 

Our foreign politics, as connected with the native governments. _ 
of India, were never very complicated; and the operations of Lord 
Wellesley have had a wonderful effect in simplifying them. It is 
the interior polity of our own immense empire that will deserve 
and require the full attention of his Majesty’s ministers, if the 
Company be annihilated. Without practical experience, and des- 
titute of local knowledge, we have no hesitation in declaring that 
the most penetrating European statesman must be utterly incapa- 
ble even of conjecturing the effect of any regulation proposed to 
him, for the internal government of that vast empire. How this 
difficulty is to-be obviated,—and how a consistent and undeviating 
line of policy, combining unity of principle and object, which is 
essential in all governments, but supremely so, in that of a dis- 
tant empire, is to be obtained, amidst the frequent changes of his 
Majesty’s councils,—are questions deserving the attention of all 
who desire to perpetuate the connexion between India and Eng- 
land. When these important points are disposed of, it will be 
time to attend to the commercial argument—to discriminate be- 
tween the most that may be plausibly demanded, and what may 
be conceded, without the hazard of incurring more serious evils 
than the renewal of the East India Company’s monopoly. 


Arr. II.- Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Victor Alfer?. 
Written by Himself. 2 vol. 8vo. pp. 614. London, Id10. 


"Ts book contains the delineation of an’ extraordinary and not 

very engaging character sand an imperfect sketch of the rise 
ahd progress of a great poetical genius. It is deserving of ‘notice 
in both capacities ;- but chiefly in the first,—as there probubly never 
was an instance in which the works of an author were more likely 
to be influenced by his personal peculiarities. P¥ide and enthusi- 
asm—irrepressible vehemence and ambition—and an arrogant, fas- 
tidious, and somewhat narrow system of taste and opinions, were 
the great leading features in the mind of Alfieri. Strengthened, 
and in some degree produced, by a loose and injudicious educa- 
tion, those traits were still further developed by the premature and 
protracted indulgences of a very dissipated youth ;.and when, at 
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last, they admitted of an application to study, imparted their own 
eharacter of impetuosity to those more meritorious exertions ;— 
converted a taste into a pasion ; and left him, for a great port of 
his life, under the influence of a true and irresistible inspiration. 
Every thing in him, indeed, appears to have been passion and an- 
governed impulse; and, while he was raised above the common 
tevel of his degenerate countrymen by a stern and selfwilled 
haughtiness, that would have better become an antient Roman, he 
was chiefly distinguished from other erect spirits, by the vehemence 
which formed the basis of his character, and by the uncontrouled 
dominion which he allowed to his various and successive propensi- 
ties. So constantly and entirely, indeed, was he under the influ- 
ence of these dommneering attachments, that his whole life and 
character might be summed up by describing him as the victim of 
a passion for horses--a passion for travelling —~a passion for litera- 
ture—and a passion for what he called independence. 

‘The memoirs of such a life, and the confessions of such a man, 
seem to hold out a promise of no common interest and amusement. 
Yet, though they are here presented to us with considerable ful- 
ness and apparent fidelity, we cannot say that we have been much 
amused or interested by the perusal. There is a proud coldness in 
the narrative, which neither invites sympathy, nor flatters the ima- 
gination. . The author seems to disdain giving himself en spectacle 
to his readers 3 and chronicles his various acts of extravagance and 
fits of passion, with a sober and languid gravity, to which we can 
recollect no parallel. In this review of the events and feelings of 
a life of adventure and agitation, he is never once betrayed intorthe 
language of emotion; but dwells on the scenes of his childhood 
without tenderness, and on the struggles and tumults of his riper 
years without any sort of animation. We look in vain through 
the whole narrative for one gleam of that magical eloquence by 
which Rousseau transports us into the scenes he describes, and in- 
to the heart which responded to these scenes,—or even for a trait of 
that sociable garrulity which has enabled Marmontel and: Cumber- 
land to give a grace to obsolete anecdote, and to people the whole 
space around them with living pictures of the beings among whom 
they existed. ‘here is not one character attempted from begin- 
ning to end of this biography,—which is neither lively, in short, 
nor eloquent ~ncither playful, impassioned, nor sarcastic. Neither 
is it a mere unassuming outline of the auther’s history and publi- 
cations, like the short notices of Hume or Smith. It is, on the 
contrary, a pretty copious and minute narrative of ail~his feelings 
and adventures; and contains, as we should suppose, a tolerably 
accurate enumeration of his migrations, prejudices and antipathies, 
Zt isnot that he does not condescend to talk about trifling things, 
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but that he will not talk about them in a lively or interesting man- 
ner; and systematically declines investing any part of his state~ 
ment with those picturesque details, and that warm colouring, by 
which alone the story of an individual can often excite much inte- 
rest among strangers. ‘Though we have not been able to see the 
original of these Memoirs, we will venture to add, that they are 
by no means well written, and that they will form no exception 
to the general observation, that almost all Italian prose is feeble 
and deficient in precision. ‘There is something, indeed, quite re- 
markable in the wordiness of most of the modern writers in this 
langungey—the very copiousness and smoothness of which seems 
to form an apology for the want of force or exactness—and to hide, 
with its sweet and uniform flow, both from the writer and the 
reader, that penury of thought, and looseness of reasoning, which 
are so easily detected when it is rendered into a harsher dialect. 
Unsatisfactory, however, as they are in many particulars, it is still 
impossible to peruse the memoirs of such a man as Alfieri without 
some interest and gratification. The traits of ardour and original- 
ity that are disclosed through all the reserve and gravity of the 
style, beget a continual expectation and curiosity ; and even those 
parts of his story which seem to belong rather to his youth, rank 
and education, aa to his genius or peculiar character, acquire a 


degree of importance, from considering how far these very circum- 


stances may have assisted the formation, and obstructed the deve- 
lopment of that character and genius; and in what respects its pe- 
culiarities may be referred to the obstacles it had to encounter, in 
misguidance, passion and prejudice. 

Alfieri was born at Asti, in Piedmont, of noble and rich, but 
illiterate parents, in January 1749. The history of his childhood, 
which fills five chapters, contains nothing very remarkable. The 
earliest thing he remembers, is being fed with sweetmeats by an 
old uncle with square-toed shoes. He was educated at home by 
a good-natured stupid priest ; and having no brother of his own 
age, was without any friend or companion for the greater part of 
his childhood. When about seven years old, he falls in love with 
the smooth faces of some male novices in a neighbouring church ; 
and is obliged to walk about with a green net on his hair, as a 
punishment for fibbing. To the agony which he endured from 
this infliction, he ascribes his scrupulous adherence to truth through 
the rest of his life ;—all this notwithstanding, he is tempted to 
steal a fan from an old lady in the family, and grows silent, me- 
lancholy, and reserved.—At last, when about ten years of age, he 
is sent to the academy at Turin. 

This migration adds but little to the interest of the narrative, 
or the improvement of the writer. ‘The academy was a great, ill- 
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regulated eftablifhment; in one quarter of which the pages of 
the Court, and foreigners of diftin€tion, were indulged in every 
fort of diffipation,—while the younger pupils were {towed into 
filthy cells, ill fed, and worfe educated. There he learned a 
little Latin, and tried, in vain, to acquire the elements of mathe- 
matics; for, after the painful application of feveral months, he was 
never able to comprehend the fourth propofition of Euclid; and 
found, he fays, all his life after, that he had ‘ a completely anti- 
geometrical head.’ From the bad diet, and prepofteroufly early 
hours of the academy, he foon fell into wretched health, and, 
growing more melancholy and folitary than ever, became covered 
over with fores and ulcers. Even in this fituation, however, a lit- 
tle glimmering of literary ambition became vifible. He procured 
a copy of Ariofto from a voracious fchoolfellow, by giving up to 
him his fhare of the chickens which formed their Sunday regale ; 
and read Metaftafio and Gil Blas with great ardour and delight. 
The inflammability of his imagination, however, was more ftrik- 
ingly manifefted in the effeéts of the firft opera to which he was 
admitted, when he wis only about twelve years of age. 

‘ This varied and enchanting music,’ he observes, ‘ sunk deep intomy 
soul, and made the most astonishing impression on my imagination ;— 
it agitated the inmost recesses of my heart to such a degree, that for 
several weeks I experienced the most profound melancholy, which was 
not, however, wholly unattended with pleasure. I became tired and 
disgusted with my studies, while at the same time the most wild and 
whimsical ideas took such possession of my mind, as would have led 
me to pourtray them in the most impassioned verses, had I not been 
wholly unacquainted with the true nature of my own feelings. It was 
the first time music had produced such a powerful effect on my mind. 
I had never experienced any thing similar, and it long remained en- 
graven on my memory. When I recollect the feelings excited by the 
representation of the grand operas, at which I was present during se- 
veral carnivals, and compare them with those which I now experi- 
ence, on returning from the performance of a piece I have not wit- 
nessed for some time, I am fully convinced that nothing acts so pow- 
erfully on my mind as all species of music, and particularly the sound 
of female voices, and of contro-alto. Nothing excites more various or 
terrific sensations in my mind. ‘Thus the plots of the greatest num- 
ber of my tragedies were either formed, while listening to music, or 
a few hours sfatwards > p. 71—73. 

With this tragic and Italian paffion for mufic, he had a fove- 
reign contempt and abhorrence for dancing, “His own account of 
the origin of this antipathy, and of the firft rife of thofe national 
prejudices, which he never afterwards made any effort to over- 
come, is among the moft ftriking and characteriftic paflages in 
the earlier part of the ftory. 

‘ To the natural hatred I had to dancing, was joined an invincible 
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antipathy towards my master—a Frenchman newly arrived from 
Paris. He possessed a certain air of polite assurance; which, joined 
to his ridiculous motions and absurd discourse, greatly increased the 
innate aversion I felt towards this frivolous art. So unconguerable 
was this aversion, that, after leaving school, I could never be pre- 
vailed on to join in any dance whatever. The very name of this a- 
musement makes me shudder and laugh at the same time—a circum- 
stance which is by no means unusual with me. [ attribute, in a great 
measure, to this dancing-master the unfavourable, and perhaps erro- 
neous, opinion I have formed of the French people, who, nevertheless, 
it must be confessed, possess many agreeable and estimable qualities : 
but it is difficult to weaken or efface impressions received in early 
youth. Reason lessens their influence as. we advance in life; yet it 
is necessary to watch over ourselves, in order to judge without pas- 
sion, and we are frequently so unfortunate as not to succeed. Two 
other causes also contributed to render me from my infancy  disgust- 
ed with the French character. The first was the impression made 
on my mind by the sight of those ladies who accompanied the Dut- 
chess of Parma in her journey to Asti, and were all bedaubed with 
rouge,—the use of which was then exclusively confined to the French, 
I have frequently mentioned this circumstance several years after- 
wards, not being able to accoynt for such an absurd and _ ridiculous 
practice, which is wholly at variance with nature; for when either 
sick, intoxicated, or from any other cause, human beings besmear 
themselyes with this detestable rouge,—they carefully conceal it, 


well knowing that, when discovered, it only excites the laughter or 
pity of the beholders. ‘These painted French figures left a deep and 
nang impression on my mind, and inspired me with a certain feel- 


ing of disgust towards the females of this nation. 

‘ From my geographical studies resulted another cause of antipathy 
to that nation. Having seen on the chart the great difference in ex- 
tent and population between England or Prussia and France, and 
hearing every time news arrived from the armies that the French had 
been beaten by sea and land ;—recalling to mind the first ideas of my 
infancy, during which I was told that the French had frequently been 
in possession of Asti, and that during the last time they had suffered 
themselves to be taken prisoners to the number of six or seyen thou- 
sand, without resistance, after conducting themselves while they re- 
mained jn possession of the place with the greazest insolence and ty- 
ranny ;—all these different circumstances being associated with the 
idea of the ridiculous dancing-master, tended more and more to rivet 
in my mind an aversion to the French nation,’ p. 83-86, 

At the early age of fourteen, Alfieri was put in pofleMfon of 
a confiderable part of his fortune ; and Jaunched immediately into 
every fort of fafhionable folly and extrayagance. His paffjon for 
horfgs, from which he was neyer entirely emancipated, now took 
entire poffeflion of his foul; and his days were [pent in gallop- 
jog up and down the environs of Turin, in company chiefly wih 
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the young English who were resident in that capital. From this 
society, and these exercises, he soon derived such improvement, 
that in a short time he became by far the most skilful jockey, far 
rier, and coachman, that modern Italy could boast of producing. 

For ten or twelve years after this period, the life of Alfieri pre- 
sents a most humiliating, but instructive picture of idleness, dissi- 
pation and ennai. It is the finest and most flattering illustration of 
Miss Edgeworth’s admirable tale of Lord Glenthorn ; and, in- 
deed, rather outgoes than falls short of that high-coloured and 
apparently exaggerated representation. Such, indeed, is the cow 
incidence between the traits of the fictitious and the real charac- 
ter, that if these Memoirs had been published when Miss Edge- 
worth’s story was written, it would have been impossible not 
to suppose that she had derived from them every thing that is 
striking and extraordinary in her narrative. For two or three 
years, Alfieri contented himself with running, testiess and dis- 
contented, over the different states and cities of Italy, almost ig- 
norant of its language, and utterly indifferent both to its literature 
and its arts, Consumed, at every moment of inaction, with the 
most oppressive discontent and unhappiness, he had no relief but 
in the velocity of his movements and the rapidity of his transi- 
tions. Disappointed wish every thing, and believing himself in- 
capable of application or reflection, he passed his days in a per- 
petual fever of impatience and dissipation ;—apparently pursuing 
enjoyment with an eagerness which was in reality inspired by the 
vain hope of escaping from misery. ‘Dhere is much general truth, 
as well as peculiar character, in the following sienple confession. 

« In spite, however, of this constant whirl of dissipation, my be- 
ing master of my own actions; notwithstanding I had plenty of mo- 
ney, was in the heyday of youth, and possessed a prepossessing fi- 
gure; I yet felt every where satiety, ennui and disgust. My ‘gveat- 
est pleasure consisted in attending the opera bufla, though the gay 
and lively music left a deep and melancholy impression on my mind. 
A thonsand gloomy and mournful ideas assailed my imagination, tm 
which I delighted to indulge by wandering alone on the shores neae 
the Chiaja and Portici.’ 1. 128. 

When he gets to Venice, things are, if possible, still worse,— 
though, like other hvpochondriace, he is disposed to lay the blaine 
on the winds and the weather. ‘I’he tumult of the carnival kepe 
him alive, it seems, for a few days. 

¢ But no sooner was the novelty over, than my habitual melan- 
choly and ennui returned. I passed several days together in com- 
plete solitude, never leaving the house, nor stirring from the win. 
dow, whence I made signs to a young lady who lodged opposite, 
and with whom J occasionally exchanged 2 few words.’ During the 
zest of the day, which hung very heavy on my hands, T passed my 
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time either in sleeping or in dreaming, I knew not which, and fre- 
quently in weeping without any apparent motive. I had lost my 
tranquillity, and I was unable even to divine what had deprived me 
of it. A few years afterwards, on investigating the cause of this 
occurrence, I discovered that it proceeded from a malady which at- 
tacked me every spring, sometimes in April, and sometimes in June : 
its duration was longer or shorter, and its violence very different, ac- 
cording as my mind was occupied. 

‘ I likewise experienced that my intellectual faculties resembled a 
barometer, and that I possessed more or less talent for composition, 
in proportion to the weight of the atmosphere. During the preval- 
ence of the solstitial and equinoctial winds, I was always remarkably 
stupid, and uniformly evinced less penetration in the evening than 
the morning. I likewise perceived that the force of my imagination, 
the ardour of enthusiasm, and capability of invention, were possess- 
ed by me in a higher degree in the middle of winter, or in the mid- 
die of summer, than during the intermediate periods. This materi- 
ality, which I believe to be common to all men of a delicate nervous 
system, has greatly contributed to lessen the pride with which the 
good I have done might have inspired me, in like manner as it has 
tended to diminish the shame I might have felt for the errors I have 
committed, particularly in my own art.’ I. 140—142. 

In his nineteenth year, he extends his travels to France, and 
stops a few weeks at Marseilles, where he passed his evenings ex- 
actly as Lord Glenthorn is represented to have done his at his Irish 
castle. To help away the hours, he went every night to the play, 
although his Italian ears were disgusted with the poverty of the 
recitation; and, 

—‘ after the performance was over, it was my regular practice to 
bathe every evening in the sea. I was induced to indulge myself in 
this luxury, in consequence of finding a very agreeable spot, on a 
tongue of land lying to the right of the harbour, where, seated on the 
sand, with my back leaning against a rock, I could behold the sea and 
sky without interruption. In the contemplation of these objects, em- 
bellished by the rays of the setting sun, 1 passed my time dreaming 
of future delights.’ I. 150, 151. 

In a very short time, however, these reveries became intoler- 
able; and he very nearly killed himself and his horses in rushing, 
with incredible velocity, to Paris. ‘This is his own account of 
the impression which was made upon him by his first sight of this 
brilliant metropolis. 

* It was on a cold, cloudy, and rainy morning, between the 15th 
and 20th of August, that I entered Paris, by the wretched suburb 
of Saint Marceau. Accustomed to the clear and serene sky of Italy 
and Provence, I felt much surprised at the thick fog which envelop- 
ed the city, especially at this season. Never in my life did I expe- 
rience more disagreeable feelings than on entering the damp and dirty 
suburb 
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suburb of Saint Germain, where I was to take up my lodging. 
What inconsiderate haste, what mad folly had led me into this sink 
of filth and nastiness! On entering the inn, I felt myself thérough- 
ly undeceived ; and I should certainly have set off again immedis 
ately, had not shame and fatigue withheld me. My illusions were 
still further dissipated when I began to ramble through Paris. The 
mean and wretched buildings ; the contemptible ostentation display- 
ed in a few houses dignified with the pompous appellation ef hotels 
and palaces ; the filthiness of the Gothic churches; the truly Vandal- 
like construction of the public theatres at that time, besides innu- 
merable other disagreeable objects, of which not the least disgusting 
to me was the plastered countenances of many very ugly women, far 
outweighed in my mind the beauty and elegance of the public walks 
and gardens, the infinite variety of fine carriages, the lofty facade 
of the Louvre, as well as the number of spectacles and entertain- 
ments of every kind.’ I. 153, 154. 

There, then, as was naturally to be expected, he again found 
himself tormented * by the demon of melancholy ;’ and, afrer 
trying in vain the boasted stimulant of play, he speedily grew 
wearied of the place and all its amusements, and resolved to set 
off, without delay, for England. To England, accordingly, he 
goes, at midwinter; and with such a characteristic and compas- 
sionable craving for all sorts of powerful sensations, that ‘ he re- 
joiced exceedingly at the extreme cold, which actually froze the 
wine and bread in his carriage during a part of the journey.’ 
Prepared, as he was, for disappointment, by the continual extra- 
vagance of his expectation, Alfieri was delighted with England. 
* ‘The roads, the inns, the horses, and, above all, the incessant 
bustle in the suburbs, as well as in the capital, all conspired to 
fill my mind with delight.’ He passed a part of the winter in 
good society in London; but soon * becoming disgusted with ase 
semblies and routs, determined no longer to play the lord in the 
drawing-room, but the coachman at the gate:’ and accordingly 
contrived to get through three laborious months, by being ‘ five 
or six hours every morning on horseback, and being seated on the 
coachbox for two or three hours every evening, whatever was the 
state of the weather.’ Even these great and meritorious exertions, 
however, could not long keep down his inveterate malady, nor 
quell the evil spirit that possessed him; and he was driven ta 
make a hasty tour through the west of England, which appears to 
have afforded him very considerable relief. 

* The country then so much enchanted me that I determined to 
settle in it; not that I was much attached to any individual, but be. 
cause I was delighted with the scenery, the simple manners of the 
inhabitants, the modesty and beauty of the women, and, above all, 
with the enjoyment of political liberty,—all which made me overlook 
its 
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its mutable climate, the melancholy almost inseparable from it, and 
the exorbitant price of all the necessaries of life.’ I. 162, 163. 

Scarcely, however, was this bold resolution of settling adopted, 
when the author is again ‘ seized with the mania of traveiling:; ’ 
and skims over to Holland in the beginning of summer. And 
rere he is still more effectually diverted than ever, by falling in 
Jove witha young married lady at the Hague, who was obliging 
enough to return his affection. Circumstances, however, at last 
conrpel the fair one to rejoin her husband in Switzerland ; and 
the impetuous Italian is affected with such violent despair, that 
he makes a desparate attempt on his life, by taking off the band. 
ages after being let blood; and returns sullenly to Italy, with- 
ext stopping to look at any thing, or uttering a single word to 
his servant during the whole course of the journey. 

This violent fit of depression, however, and the seclusion by 
which it was followed, led him, for the first time, to look into 
his books; and the perusal of the lives of Plutarch seems to 
have made such an impression on his ardent and susceptible spi- 
rit, that a passion for liberty and independence now took the lead 
of every other in his soul, and he became for life an emulator of 
the antient republicans. He read the story of ‘Timoleon, Brutus, 
&e., he assures us, with floods of tears, and agonies of admira- 
tion. ‘ E was like one beside himself, and shed tears of mingled 
grief and rage at having been born at Piedmont, and at a period, 
and under a government, where it was impossible to conceive or 
execute any great design.’ ‘The same sentiment, indeed, seems 
to have haunted him for the greater part of his life; and is ex- 
pressed in many passages of these Memoirs besides the follow- 
ing. 

* Having lived two or three years almest wholly among the Eng- 
lish ; having heard their power and riches every where celebrated ; 
having contemplated their great political influence, and on the other 
hand viewing Italy wholly degraded from her rank as a nation, and 
the Italians, divided, weak, and enslaved, I was ashamed of being 
an Italian, and wished not to possess any thing in common with this 
nation.’ I. p. 121. 

* I was naturally attached to a domestic life; but after having 
wisited England at nineteen, and read Plutarch with the greatest in- 
terest at twenty years of age, I experienced the most insufferable 
repugnance at marrying and having my children born at Turin.’ 
I. p. 175. 

The time, however, was not yet come when study was to bal- 
Jast and anchor this agitated spirit. Plutarch was soon thrown 
aside ; and the patriot and his horses gallop off to Vienna. ‘The 
state of his mind, both as to idleness and politics, is strikingly re- 
presented in the following short passage. 
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¢ I might easily, during my stay at Vienna, have been introduced 
to the celebrated poet Metastasio, at whose house our mmister, the 
old. and respectable Count Canale, passed his evenings in a select 
company of men of letters, whose chief amusement consisted in 
reading portions from the Greek, Latin and Italian classics. Hav- 
ing taken an affection for me, he wished, out of pity to my idleness, 
to.conduct me thither. But I declined accompanying him, either 
from my usual awkwardness, or from the contempt which’ the con- 
stant habit of reading French works had given me for Italian pro- 
ductions. Hence I concluded, that this assemblage of men of Ict- 
ters, with their classics, would be only a dismal company of pedants. 
Besides, I had seen Metastasio, in the gardens of Schoenbrunn, per- 
form the ctistomary genvuflexion to Maria Theresa in such a servile 
and adulatory manner, that I, who had my head stuffed with Pla- 
tarch, and who embellished every theory, could not think of bind- 
ing myself, either by the ties of familiarity or friendship, with a poet 
who had sold himself to a despotism which I so cordially detested. ” 
]. p. 182, 183. 

From Vienna he flew to Prussia, which, he says, looked all 
like one great guardhouse; and where he could not repress ‘ the 
horror and indignation he felt at beholding oppression and despot- 
ism assuming the mask of virtue.’ From Prussta he passed on 
to Denmark ; where his health was seriously affected by the pro- 
fligacy in which he indulged ; and where the only amusement he 
could relish, consisted in ‘ driving a sledge with inconceivable 
velocity over the snow.’ In-this way he wandered on through 
Sweden and Finland to Russia; and experienced, as usual, a mi- 
serable disappointment on arriving at St Petersburg. 

* Alas! no sooner had I reached this Asiatic assemblage of 
wooden huts, than Rome, Genoa, Venice, and Florence, rose to my 
recollection ; and I could not refrain from laughing. What I after- 
wards saw of this country tended still more strongly to confirm my 
first impression, that it merited not to be seen. Every thing, except 
their beards and their horses, disgusted me so much, that, during 
six weeks I remained among these savages, I wished not to become 
acquainted with any one, nor even to see the two or three youths 
with whom I[ had associated at Turin, and who were descended from 
the first families of the country. I took no measure to be presented 
to the celebrated Autocratrix Catharine Il. ; nor did I even behold 
the countenance of a sovercign who in our days has outstripped famc.- 
On investigating, at a future period, the reason of such extraordinary 
conduct, 1 became convinced that it proceeded from a certain into- 
lerance of character, and a hatred to every species of tyranny, and 
which in this particular instance attached itself to a person suspected 
of the most horrible crime—the mutder of a defenceless husband.’ 
I, p. 194, 195. 

‘This rage for liberty continued to possess him in‘ his return 
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through Prussia, and really seems to have reached its acmé when 
it dictated the following most preposterous passage,—which, we 
cannot help suspecting, is indebted for part of its absurdity to 
the translator. 

* I visited Zorndorff, a spot rendered famous by the sanguinary 
battle fought between the Russians and Prussians, where thousands 
of men on both sides were immolated on the altar of despotism, and 
thus escaped from the galling yoke which oppressed them. The 
place of their interment was easily recognized by its greater verdure, 
and by yielding more abundant crops than the barren and unproduc- 
tive soil in its immediate vicinity. On this occasion, I reflected with 
sorrow, that slaves seem every where only born to fertilize the soil on 
which they vegetate.” I. 196, 197. 

After this he meets with a beautiful ass at Gottingen, and re- 
grets that his indolence prevented him from availing himself of 
this excellent opportunity for writing some immeasurably face- 
tious verses ‘upon this recounter of a German and an Italian 
ass in so celebrated an university!’ After a hasty expedition to 
Spa, he again traverses Germany and Holland, and returns to 
England in the twenty-third year of his age ; where he is speedily 
involved in some very distressing and discreditable adventures. 
He engages in an intrigue with an English lady of rank, and is 
challenged and slightly wounded by her husband. After this 
eclat, he consoles himself with the thought of marrying the frail 
fair, with whom he is, as usual, most heroically in love; when 
he discovers, to his infinite horror and consternation, that, pre- 
vious to her connexion with him, she had been equally lavish of 
her favours to her husband’s groom, whose jealous resentment 
led him to watch and expose this new infidelity. After many 
struggles between shame, resentment, and unconquerable love, 
he at last tears himself from this sad sample of English virtue, 
and makes his way to Holland, bursting with grief and indigna- 
tion; but without seeming to think that there was the slightest 
occasion for any degree of contrition or self-condemnation. From 
Holland he goes to France, and from France to Spain—as idle, 
and more oppressed with himself than ever—buying and caressing 
Andalusian horses, and constantly ready to sink under the heavy 
burden of existence. At Madrid he has set down an extraordi- 
nary trait of the dangerous impetuosity of his temper. His 
faithful servant, in combing his hair, happened accidentally to give 
him a little pain by stretching one hair a little more than the rest, 
upon which, without saying one word, he first seized a candle- 
stick, and felled him to the ground with a huge wound in his 
temple, and then drew his sword to despatch him, upon his of- 
fering to make some resistance. The sequel of the story is some- 
what 
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what more creditable to his magnanimity, than this part of it is to 
his self-command. 

* I was shocked at the brutal excess of passion into which I had 
fallen. Though Elias was somewhat calmed, he still appeared to 
retain a certain degree of resentment; yet I was not disposed to dis- 
play towards him the smallest distrust. Two hours after his wound 
was dressed I went to bed, leaving the door open, as usual, between 
my apartment and the chamber in which he slept ; notwithstanding 
the remonstrance of the Spaniards, who pointed out to me the absur- 
dity of putting vengeance in the power of a man whom I had so 
much irritated. I said even aloud to Elias, who was already in bed, 
that he might kill me if he was so inclined during the night ; and 
that I justly merited such a fate. But this brave man, who possess- 
ed as much elevation of soul as myself, took no other revenge for 
my outrageous conduct, except preserving for several years two 
handkerchiefs stained with blood which had been bound round his 
head, and which he occasionally displayed to my view. It is neces- 
sary to be fully acquainted with the character and manners of the 
Piedmontese, in order to comprehend the mixture of ferocity and 
generosity displayed on both sides in this affair. 

‘ When at a more mature age, I endeavoured to discover the 
cause of this violent transport of rage. I became convinced that 
the trivial circumstance which gave rise to it, was, so to speak, like 
the last drop poured into a vessel ready to run over. My irascible 
temper, which must have been rendered still more irritable by soli- 
tude and perpetual idleness, required only the slightest impulse to 
cause it to burst forth. Besides, I never lifted a hand against a do- 
mestic, as that would have been putting them on a level with my- 
self. Neither did I ever employ a cane, nor any kind of weapon, in 
order to chastise them, though | frequently threw at them any move- 
able that fell in my way, as many young people do, during the first 
ebullitions of anger ; yet I dare to affirm that I would have approv- 
ed, and even esteemed the domestic who should on such occasions 
have rendered me back the treatment he received, since I never pu- 
nished them as a master, but only contended with them as one man 
with another.’ I, 244—6. 

At Lisbon he forms an acquaintance with a literary country- 
man of his own, and feels, for the first time of his life, a glow 
of admiration on perusing some passages of Italian poetry. From 
this he returns to Spain, and, after lounging over the whole of 
that kingdom, returns through France to Italy, and arrives at 
Turin in 1773. Here he endeavours to maintain the same une- 
re contest of dissipation against ennui and conscious folly, and 

alls furiously in love, for the third time, with a woman of more 
than doubtful reputation, ten years older than himself. Neither 
the intoxication of this passion, however, nor the daily exhibition 
of his twelve fine horses, could repress the shame and indigna- 
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tion which he felt at thus wasting his days in inglorious licenti- 
eusness ; and his health was at last seriously affected by those 
compunctions visitings of his conscience. In !774, while watch- 
ing by his unworthy mistress in a fit of sickness, he sketched out 
a few scenes of a dramatical work in Italian, which was thrown 
aside and forgotten immediately on her recovery ; and it was not 
till the year after, that, after many struggles, he formed the re- 
solution of detaching himself from this degrading connexion. 
The efforts which this cost him, and the means he adopted to en- 
sure his own adherence to his resolution, appear altogether wild 
and extravagant to our northern imaginavion. In the first place, 
he had himself lashed with strong cords to his elbow chair, to 
prevent him from rushing into the presence of the syren; and, 
in the next place, he cut off his hair, in order to make it impos- 
sible for him to appear with decency in any society. The first 
fifteen days, he assures us, he spent entirely * in uttering the most 
frightful groans and lamentatiows,’ and the next in riding furious- 
ly through all the solitary places in the neighbourhood. At last, 
however, this frenzy of grief began to subside ; and, most fortu- 
nately for the world and the author, gave place to a passion for 
literature, which absorbed the powers of this fiery spirit during 
the greater part of his futnre existence. The perusal of a wretch- 
ed tragedy on the story of Cleopatra, and the striking resemblance 
he thought he discovered between his own case and that of An- 
tony, first inspired him with the resolution of attempting a dra- 
matic piece on the same subject; and, after encountering the 
most extreme difficulty from his utter ignorance of poetital dic- 
tion, and of pure Italian, he at last hammered out atragedy, which 
was represented with tolerable success in 1775... From this mo- 
ment his whole heart was devoted to dramatic poetry ; and litera- 
ty glory became the idol of his imagination. 

In entering upon this new and arduous career, he soom disco- 
vered that greater sacrifices were required of him than he had hi- 
therto offered to any of the former objects of his idolatry. The 
defects of his education, and his long habits of indolence and inat- 
tention to every thing connected with letters, imposed upon him 
far more than the ordinary labour of a literary apprenticeship. 
Having never been accustomed to the use of the pure Tuscan, 
and being obliged to speak French during so many years of tra- 
velling, he found himself shamefully deficient in the knowledge 
ef that beautiful language, in which he. proposed to enter his 
claims to immortality ; and began, therefore, a course of the 
mest careful and critical reading of the great authors who had 
adorned it. Dante and Petrarca were his great models of purity # 
and, next to them, Ariosto and Tasso; in which four writers, he 
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gives it as his opinion, that there is to be found the perfeGion 
of every style, except that fitted for dramatic poetry—of which, 
he more than infinuates, that his own writings are the only ex- 
ifting example. In order to acquire a perfect knowledge and 
command of their divine language, he not only made many long 
vifits to Tufcany, but abfolutely interdiéted himfelf the ufe of 
every other fort of reading, and abjured for ever that French li- 
terature which he feems to have always regarded with a mixture 
of envy and difdain. To make amends for this, he went refo- 
folutely back to the rudiments of his Latin; and read over all the 
claflics in that language with a moft patient and laborious atten- 
tion. He likewife committed to memory many thoufand lines 
from the authors he propofed to imitate; and fought, with the 
greateft afliduity, the acquaintance of all the fcholars and critics 
that came in his way,—peftering them with continual queries, 
and with requefting their opinion upon the infinite quantity of 
bad verfes which he continued to compofe by way of exercife. 
His two or three firft tragedies he compofed entirely in French 
profe ; and afterwards tranflated, with infinite labour, into Ita- 
lian verfe. His whole procefs of compofition, indeed, was very 
fyftematical and laborious ; and the diftinct account he has left of 
it, is not among the lea{t curious paflages in thefe volumes. 

‘I ought here to explain to the reader what is meant by the terms 
conceive, develop, and put into verse, which so frequently occur in the 
course of this work. All my tragedies, so to speak, have been com- 
posed three times. By this method, I at least avoided the error of too 
much haste, which should always be carefully guarded against in such 
productions, since, if they are ill-conceived at first, it is a fault not 
easily remedied. By the term conceive, is to be understood the dis- 
tributing of the subject into acts and scenes, fixing the number of 
the personages, and tracing, in two pages of prose, a summary of 
the plot. By developing, 1 mean the writing dialogues in prose for 
the different scenes indicated in this rude sketch, without rejecting a 
single thought ; and with as much enthusiasm as pessible, without 
embarrassing myself with the style or composition. By versifying, 
in short, must be understood, not only converting this prose into 
verse, but also curtailing the exuberances of the style, selecting the 
best thoughts, and clothing them in poetic language. After these 
three operations, I proceed, like other authors, to polish, correct, 
and amend. But if the conception or development of the piece be 
imperfect, or erroneous, the superadded labour will never produce a 
good tragedy. In this way did I execute the whole of my dramatic 
works, beginning with Philippe; and I am convinced that this con- 
stituted more than two thirds of the labour. If, on reperusing the 
masuscript, after a sufficient period had been suffered to elapse, in 
order that I might forget the original distribution of the scenes, I 
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} by such a crowd of ideas and emotions as com- 
J me, so to speak, to take up my pen, I concluded that my 
h was worthy of being unfolded; but if, on the contrary, I felt 
n enthusiasm equal at least to what I had experienced on con- 
the design, I either changed my plan, or threw the papers 
As soon as I became satisfied that my first idea was 
‘panded it with the greatest rapidity, frequently writing 
lay, and seldom less than one; so that in six days my 
ill not say finished, but created. 
‘r, without any other judge than my own feelings, 
ed those, the sketches of which I had written with 
2sm; or, if I have finished any other, I have at 
the trouble to clothe them in verse. This was the 
‘harles I, which I began to write in French prose, imme- 
finishing Philippe. When I had reached to about the 
hird act, my heart and my hand became so benumb- 
{ found it impossible to hold my pen. The same thing hap- 
{in regard to Romeo and Juliet, the whole of which I nearly 
ded, though with much labour to myself, and at long inter- 
On reperusing this sketch, I found my enthusiasm so much re- 
«J, that, transported with rage against myself, I could proceed 
ther, but threw my work into the fire.’ II. 48—51. 
‘o or three years were paffed in thefe bewitching ftudies ; 
ring this time, nine or ten tragedies, at the leaft, were 
derable ftate of forwardnefs. In 1778, the ftudy of 
1 revived all that early zeal for liberty, which he had im- 
om the perufal of Plutarch ; and he compofed with great 
! books of * La Tiranide;’—perhaps the moft 
juent of ail his prefe compofitions. About the 
poetical ftudies experienced a flill more ferious 
interruption, from the commencement of his attachment to the 
Countefs of Albany, the wife of the late Pretender ;—an attach- 
ment that continued to foothe or to agitate all the remaining part 
of his exiftence. This lady, who was by birth a princefs of the 
houfe of Stolbagg, was then in her twenty-fifth year, and refided 
with her ill-matched bu! band at Flerence. Her beauty and ac- 
complifhments made, from the firlt,* a powerful impreflion on 


the 


* His first introduction to her, we have been informed, was in the 
great gallery of Florence ;—a circumstance which led him to signal- 
ize his admiration by an extraordinary act of gallantry. As they 
topped to examine the picture of Charles XII. of Sweden, the Coon 
tess observed, that the singular uniform in which that prince is usual- 
ly painted, appeared to her extremely becoming. Nothing more was 
said at the time; but, in two days after, Alfieri appeared in the 
treets in the exact costume of that warlike sovereign,—to the utter 
consternation of all the peaceful inhabitants. 
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the inflammable heart of Alfieri, guarded as it now was with the 
love of glory and of literature ; and the loftinefs of his character, 
and the ardour of his admiration, foon excited correfponding fen- 
timents in her, who had fuffered for fome time from the ill tem- 
per and grofs vices of her fuperannuated hufband. Though the 
author takes the trouble to affure us that ‘ their intimacy never 
exceeded the ftricteft limits of honour,’ it is not difficult to un- 
derftand, that it fhould have aggravated the ill humour of the old 
hufband; which increafed, it feems, fo much, that the lady was at 
laft forced to abandon his fociety, and to take refuge with his 
brother, the Cardinal York, at Rome. ‘To this place Alfieri fpeed- 
ily followed her; and remained there, divided between love and 
ftudy, for upwards of two years, when her holy guardian becom= 
ing {candalized at their intimacy, it was thought neceffary for her 
reputation, that they fhould feparate. The effects of this fepara- 
tion he has himfelf defcribed in the following thort paflage. 

‘ For two years I remained incapable of any kind of study what- 
ever, so different was my present forlorn state from the happiness 
I enjoyed during my late residence in Rome:—there, the Villa Strozzi, 
near to the warm baths of Dioclesian, afforded me a delightful retreat, 
where I passed my mornings in study, only riding for an hour or two 
through the vast solitudes which, in the neighbourhood of Rome, in- 
vite to melancholy, meditation, and poetry. In the evening I pro- 
ceeded to the city, and found a relaxation from study in the society 
of her who comstituted the charm of my existence; and, contented 
and happy, I returned to my solitude, never at a later hour than 
eleven o’clock. It was impossible to find, in the circuit of a great 
city, an abode more cheerful, more retired—or better suited to my 
taste, my character, and my pursuits. Delightful spot !—the remem- 
brance of which I shall ever cherish, and which through life 1 shall 
Jong to revisit.’ II. p. 121, 122. 

Previoully to this time, his extreme love of independence, and 
his defire to be conftantly with the miftrefs of his affections, had 
induced him to take the very romantic {tep of refiguing his whole 
property to his filter, referving to himfelf merely an annuity of 
24,000 livres, or little more than soo/. As this transference was 
made with the fanction of the King, who was very well plealed, 
on the whole, to get rid of fo republican a fubject, it was under- 
ftood, upon both fides, as a tacit compact of expatriation ; fo thar, 
upon his removal from Rome, he had no houfe or fixed refidence 
to repair to. In this defolate and unfettled ftate, his pailion for 
horfes revived with additional fury ; and he undertook a voyaye 
to England, for the fole purpofe of purchafing a number of tivic 
noble animals ; and devoted eight months ‘ to the ftudy of nobie 
heads, fine necks, and well turned buttocks, without oiuce open- 
ing a book, or purfuing any literary avocation.’ In London, he 
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purchafed fourteen horfes,—in relation to the number of his 
tragedies !—and this whimfical relation frequently prefenting it- 
{elf to his imagination, he would fay to himfelf witha {mile— 
‘ Thou haft gained a horfe by each tragedy !’—Truly, the noble 
author muft have been far gone in love, when he gave way to 
fuch innocent deliration.—He conduéted his fourteen friends, 
however, with much judgment acrofs the Alps ; and gained great 
glory and notoriety at Sienna, from their daily proceflion through 
the ftreets, and the feats of dexterity he exhibited in riding and 
driving them. 

In the mean time, he had printed twelve of his tragedies, and 
imbibed a fovereign contempt for fuch of his countrymen as 
pepeet to find them harfh, obfcure, or affe€tedly fententious. 
n 1784, after an abfence of more than two years, he rejoined 
his miftrefs at Baden, in Alface; and, during a ftay of two 
months with her, fketched out three new tragedies. On_ his 
return to Italy, he took up his abode for a fhort time at Pifa,— 
where, in a fit of indignation at the faults of Pliny’s Panegyric on 
‘Trajan, he compofed in five days that animated and eloquent piece 
of the fame name, which alone, of all his works which have fallen 
into our hands, has left on our minds the impreflion of ardent and 
flowing eloquence. His rage for liberty likewife prompted him to 
compofe feveral odes on the fubje&t of American independence, 
and feveral mifcellaneous productions of a fimilar gharaCler :—at 
Jaft, in 1786, he is permitted to take up his permanent abode with 
his miftrefs, whom he rejoins at Alface, and never afterwards a- 
bandons. [In the courfe of the following year, they make a jour- 
ney to Paris, with which he is nearly as much diffatisfied as on 
his former vifit,—and makes arrangements with Didot. for print- 
ing his tragedies in a fuperb form. In 1788, however, he refolves 
upon making a complete edition of his whole works at Kell ; and 
fubmits, for the accommodation of his-fair friend, to take up his 
refidence at Paris. There they receive intelligence of the death of 
lier hufband, which feems, however, to make no change in their 
way of life;—and there he continues bufily employed in correcting 
his various works for publication, till the year 1790, when the 
firft part of thefe Memoirs clofes with anticipations of mifery 
from the progrefs of the revolution, and profeflons of devoted at- 
tachment to the companion whom time had only rendered more 
dear and refpected. 

The fupplementary part bears date in May 1803—but a few 
months prior to the death of the author; and brings down his 
hiftory, though in a more summary manner, to that period. He 
jeems to have lived in much uneafinefs and fear in Paris, after the 
commencement of the revolution ; from all approbation, or even 
toleration.of which tragre farce, as he terms it, he exculpates 
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himfelf. with much earneftnefs and folemnity ; but, having vefted 
the greater part of his fortune in that country, he could not con- 
veniently abandon it. In t79t, he and his companion made a 
fhort vifit to England, with which he was lefs pleated than on any 
former occafion, —the damp giving him a difpofition to gout, and 
the late hours interfering with his habits of ftudy. The moft re- 
markable incident in this journey, occurred at its termination. As 
he was paffing along the quay at Dover, in his way to the pa ket- 
boat, he caught a glimpfe of the bewitching woman on whofe ac- 
count he had fuffered fo much, in his former vifit to this country 
nearly twenty years ago. She ftill looked beautiful, he fays, and 
beftowed on him one of thofe enchanting fmiles which convinced 
him that he was recognized. Unable to controul his emotion, he 
rufhed inftantly aboard —hid himfelf below—and did not venture 
to look up till he was landed on the oppofite fhore. From Calais 
he addrefled a letter to her of kind inquiry, and offers of fervice ; 
and received an anfwer, which, on account of the fingular tone of 
candour and magnanimity which it exhibits, he has fubjoined in 
the Appendix. It is undoubtedly a very remarkable production, 
and fhows both a ftrength of mind and a kindnefs of difpofition 
which feem worthy of a happier fortune. 

In the end of 1792, the increafing fury of the revolution ren- 
dered Paris no longer a place of fafety for foreigners of hizh birth ; 
and Alfieri and his Countefs with fome difficulty effeéted their e- 
icape from it, and eftablithed themfelves, with a diminifhed in- 
come, at his beloved Florence. Here, with his ufual impetucfity, 
he gave vent to his anti-revolutionary feelings, by compofing an 
apology for Louis KVI., and a thort fatirical view of the French 
excefles, which he entitled § the Antigallican.’ He then took to 
acting his own plays; and, for two or three years, this new paf- 
fion feduced him in a good degree from literature. In 1795, how- 
ever, he tried his hand in fome fatirical produétions ; and began, 
with much zeal, to reperufe and tranflate various paflages from the 
Latin clafics. Latin naturally led to Greek; and, in the forty- 
ninth year of his age, he fet ferioufly to the ftudy of this lan- 
guage. ‘Two whele years did this ardent genius dedicate to foli- 
tary drudgery, without being able to mafter the fubjeét he had un- 
dertaken. At lait,. by dint of perfeverance and incredible labour, 
he began to underftand a little of the eafier authors ; and, by the 
time he had completed his fiftieth year, fucceeded in interpreting 
a confiderable part of Herodotus, Thucydides and Homer. The 
perufal of Sophocles s, in the following year, impelled him to com- 
pole his laft tragedy of Alcefte in 1798. In the end of this year, 
the progre(s of the French armies threatened to violate the tran- 
quillity of his Vufcan retreat; and, in the {pring following, upon 
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the occupation of Florence, he and his friend retired to a {mall 
habitation in the country. From this afylum, however, they re- 
turned fo precipitately on the retreat of the enemy, that they were 
furprifed by them on their fecond invafion of Tufcany in 1800; 
and had more to fuffer, it appears, from the importunate civility, 
than from the outrages of the conquerors. The French general, it 
feems, was a man of letters, and made feveral attempts to be in- 
troduced to Alfieri. When evafion became impoflible, the latter 
made the following haughty but guarded reply to his warlike ad- 
mirer— 

“ If the General, in his official capacity, commands his presence, 
Victor Alfieri, who never resists constituted authority of any kind, 
will immediately hasten to obey the order; but if, on the contrary, 
he,requests an interview only as a private individual, Alfieri begs 
leave to observe, that being of a very retired turn of mind, he wishes 
not to form any new acquaintance, and therefore entreats the French 
general to hold him excused.”” II. 286, 287. 

Under thefe difattrous circumttances, he was fuddenly feized 
with the defire of fignalizing himfelf in a new field of exertion ; 
and fketched out no fewer than fix comedies at once, which were 
nearly finifhed before the end of 1802. His health, during this 
year, was confiderably weakened by repeated attacks of irregular 
gout and inflammatory affeCtions ; and the memoir concludes with 
the defcription of a collar and medal which he had invented, as 
the badge of ‘ the order of Homer,’ which, in his late {prung ar- 
dour for Greek literature, he had founded and endowed. Annex- 
ed to this record is a fort of poftfcript, addreffed, by his friend the 
Abbé Calufo, to the Countefs of Albany; from which it appears, 
that he was carried off by an inflammatory or gouty attack in his 
bowels, which put a period to his exiftence, after a few days ill- 
nefs, in the month of O&ober 1803. We have fince learned, 
that the publication of his pofthumous works, which had been 
begun by the Countefs of Albany at Milan, has been ftopped by 
the French government ; and that feveral of the manufcripts have, 
by the fame authority, been committed to the flames. 

We have not a great deal to add to this copious and extraordi- 
nary narrative. Many of the pecuiiarities of Alfieri may be fafe- 
ly referred to the accident of his birth, and the errors of his edu- 
cation. His ennui, arrogance and difipation, are not very unlike 
thofe of many fpoiled youths of condition ; nor is there any thing 
very extraordinary in his fubfequent application to ftudy, or the 
turn of his firft political opinions. ‘Uhe peculiar nature of his 
purfuits, and the character of his literary productions, afford more 
¢urious matter for fpeculation. 

in reficcting on the peculiar mifery which Alficri and fome o- 
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ther eminent persons are recorded to have endured, while their 
minds were withheld from any worthy occupation, we have some-~ 
times been tempted to conclude, ~ at, to suffer deeply from ennui 
is an indication of superior intellect ; and that it is only to minds 
destined for higher attainments chat ie want of an object is a source 
of real affliction. Upon a little reflection, however, we are disposed 
to doubt of the soundness of this opinion ; and really cannot permit 
all the shallow coxcombs who languish under the burden of exist- 
ence, to take themselves, on our authority, for spell-bound geniuses. 
The most powerful stream, indeed, will stagnate the most deeply, 
and will burst out to more wild devastation, when obstructed in 
its peaceful cdurse ; but the weakly current is, upon the whole, 
most liable to obstruction ; and will mantle and rot at least as dis- 
mally as its betters. ‘The innumerable blockheads, in short, whe 
betake themselves to suicide, dram-drinking, or dozing in ditty 
nightcaps, will not allow us to suppose that there is any real con- 
nexion between ennui and talent; or that fellows who are fit for 
nothing but mending shoes may not be very miserable if they are 
unfortunately raised above their proper occupation. 

If it does frequently happen that extraordinary and vigorous ex- 
ertions are found to follow this heavy slumber of the faculties, the 
phenomenon, we think, may be explained, without giving any coun- 
tenance to the supposition, that vigorous faculties are most liable to 
such an obscuration. In the first place, the relief and delight of ex- 
ertion must act with more than usual force upea a mind which has 
suffered from the want of it ; and will be apt to be pushed further 
than in cases where the exertion has been more regular. ‘The 
chief cause, however, of the signal success which has sometimes 
attended those who have been rescued from ennui, we really be- 
lieve to be their ignorance of the difficulties they have to encoun- 
ter, and that inexperience which makes them venture on under- 
takings which more prudent calculators would decline. We have 
already noticed, more than once, * the effect of early study and 
familiarity with the best models in repressing emulation by despair ; 
and have endeavoured, upon this principle, to explain why so ma- 
ny original authors have been in a great degree without education. 
Now, a youth spent in lassitude and dissipation leads necessarily to 
a manhood of ignorance and inexperience; and has all the advan- 
tages, as well as the inconveniences, of such a situation. If a- 
ny feeling of strength, ambition, or other extraordinary impulse, 
therefore, prompt such a person to attempt any thing arduous, it 
is likely that he will go about it with ali that rash and vehement 
courage which results from unconsciousness of the obstacles thar 
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are to be overcome ; and it is needless to say how often success is 
ensured by this confident and fortunate audacity. ‘Thus Alfieri, 
in the outset of his literary career, ran his head against dtamatic 
poetry, almost before he knew what was meant either by poetry or 
the drama; and dashed out a tragedy while but imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the language in which he was writing, and utterly 
ignorant either of the.rules that had been delyyered, or the models 
which had been created by the genius of his great predecessors. 
Had he been trained up from his early youth in fearful veneration 
for these rules and these models, it is certain that he would have 
resisted the impulse which led him to place himself, with so little 
preparation, within their danger ; and most probable that he would 
never have thought himself qualified to answer the test they re- 
quired of him. In giving way, however, to this propensity, with 
all the thoughtless freedom and vehemence which had character- 
ized his other indulgences, he found himself suddenly embarked in 
an unexpected undertaking, and in sight of unexpected distinction. 
‘The success he had obtained with so little knowledge of the sub- 
ject, tempted him to acquire what was wanting to deserve it; and 
justified hopes, and stimulated exertions, which earlier reflection 
would, in all probability, have for ever prevented. 

The morality of Alfieri seems to have been at least as relaxed 
as that ef the degenerate nobles, whom in all other things he pro- 
fessed to reprobate and despise. He confesses, without the slight- 
est appearance of contrition, that his general intercourse with wo- 
men was profligate in the extreme ; and has detailed the particu- 
lars of three several intrigues with married women, without once 
appearing to imagine that they could require any apology or expia- 
ation. On the contrary, while recording the deplorable conse- 
quences of one of them, he observes, with great composure, that 
it was distressing to him to contemplate a degradation, of which 
he had, ‘ theugh innocently,’ been the occasion. ‘The general 
arrogance of his manners, too, and the occasional brutality of his 
conduct towards his inferiors, are far from giving us an amiable 
impression of his general character; nor have we been able to find, 
in the whole of these confessions, a single trait of kindness of 
heart, or generous philanthropy, to place in the balance against so 
many indications of selfishness and violence. ‘There are proofs 
enough, indeed, of a firm, elevated, and manly spirit; but small 
appearance of any thing gentle, or even, in a moral sense, of any 
thing very respectable. In his admiration, in short, of the wor- 
thies of antiquity, he appears to have copied their harshness and 
indelicacy at ieast as faithfully as their loftiness of character; and, 
at the same time, to have combined with it al! the licentiousness 
and presumption of a modern Italian noble, 
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We have been somewhat perplexed with his politics. After 
speaking, as we have seen, of the mild government of the kings 
of Sardinia,—after adding that, ‘ when he had read Piutarch and 
visited England, he felt the most insurmountable repugnance at 
marrying, or having his children born at ‘Turin, ’—after recording 
that a monarch is a master, and a subject a slave,—and ‘ that he 
shed tears of mingled grief and rage at haying been bora in such 
a state as Piedmont ; ’—after all this—after giving up his estates 
to escape from this bondage, and after writing his books on the 
‘Tiranide, and his odes on American liberty,—we really were pre- 
pared to find him taking the popular side, at the outset at least 
of the French revolution, and exulting in the downfal of one of 
those hateful despotisms, against the whole system of which he 
had previously inveighed with no extraordinary moderation. In- 
stead of this, however, we find him abusing the revolutionistes, 
and extolling their opponents with all the zeal of a professed an- 
tijacobin—writing an eulogium on the dethroned monarch like Mr 
Pybus, and an Antigallican like Peter Porcupine. Now, we are 
certainly very far from saying, that a true friend of liberty might 
not execrate the proceedings of the French revolutionists; but a 
professed hater of royalty might have felt more indulgence for 
the new republic ; and such a crazy zealot for liberty, as Alfieri 
showed himself in Italy, both by his writings and his conduct, 
might well have been carried away by that promise of emancip: 
tion to France, which deluded sounder heads than his in all the 
countries of Europe.—There are two keys, we think, in the work 
before us, to this apparent inconsistency. Alfieri, with all his 
abhorrence of tyrants, was, in his heart, a great lover of aristo- 
cracy; and he had a great spite and antipathy at the French na- 
tion, collectively and individually. 

Though professedly a republican, it is easy to see, that the re- 
public he wanted was one on the Roman model,—where there 
were Patricians as well as Piebeians, and where a man of great 
talents had even a good chance of being one day appointed Dicta- 
tor. He did not admire kings indeed—because he did not happen 
to be born one, and because they were the only beings to whom 
he was born inferior: but he had the utmost veneration for ne- 
bles—because fortune had placed him in that order, and because 
the power and distinction which belonged to it wsve agreeable to 
him, and, he thought, would be exercised for the good of his in- 
feriors. When he heard that Voltaire had written a tragedy on 
the story of Brutus, he fell into a great passion, and exclaimed, 
that the subject was too lofty for ¢ a French plebeian, who, dur- 
ing twenty years, had subscribed himse!f Gentleman in ordinary 
io the King!’ 
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This love of aristocracy, however, will not explain the defence 
of monarchy and the abuse of republics, which formed the sub- 
stance of his Antigailican. But the truth is, that he was antigal- 
lican from his youth up; and would never have forgiven that na- 
tion, if they had succeeded in establishing a free government,— 
especially while Italy was in bondage. ‘The contempt which Vol- 
taire had expressed for Italian literature, and the general degrada- 
tion into which the national character had fallen, had sunk deep 
into his fierce and haughty spirit, and inspired him with an anti- 
pathy towards that people by whom his own countrymen had 
been subdued, ridiculed, and outshone. This paltry and vindic- 
tive fedting leads him, throughout this whole work, to speak of 
them in the most unjust and uncandid terms. There may be 
some truth in his remarks on the mean and meagre articulation of 
their language, and on their ‘ horrible u, with their little lips 
drawn in to pronounce it, as if they were blowing hot soup.’ 
Nay, we could even excuse the nationality which leads him to de- 
clare, that ‘ he would rather be the author-of ten good Italian verses, 
than of volumes written in English or French, or any such harsh 
and unharmonious jargon,—though their cannon and their armies 
should continue to render these languages fashionable.’ But we 
cannot believe in the sincerity of an amorous Italian, who de- 
clares, that he never could get through the first volume of Rous- 
seau’s Heloise; or of a modern author of regular dramas, who 
professes to see nothing at all admirable in the tragedies of Racine 
or Voltaire. It is evident to us, that he grudged these great writ- 
ers the glory that was due to them, out of a vindictive feeling of 
national resentment ; and that, for the same reason, he grudged 
the French nation the freedom, in which he would otherwise have 
been among the first to believe and to exult. 

It only remains to say a word or two of the literary produc- 
tions of this extraordinary person ;—a theme, however interest- 
ing and attractive, upon which we can scarcely pretend to enter 
on the present occasion. We have not yet been able to procure a 
complete copy of the works of Alfieri; and, even of those which 
have been lately transmitted to us, we will confess that a consi- 
derable portion remains to be perused. We have seen enough, 
however, to satisfy us that they are deserving of a careful analysis, 
and that a free and enlightened estimate of their merit may be 
rendered both interesting and instructive to the greater part of our 
readers. We hope soon to be in a condition to attempt this task ; 
and shall, in the mean time, confine ourselves to a very few ob- 
servations euggested by the style and character of the tragedies 
with which we have been for some time acquainted. 

These pieces approach much nearer to the antient Grecian mo- 
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del, than anyother modern production with which we are acquaint- 
ed—in the simplicity of the plot, the fewness of the persons, the di- 
rectness of the action, and the uniformity and elaborate gravity of 
the composition. Infinitely less declamatory than the French trage- 
dies, they have less brilliancy and variety, and a deeper tone of dig- 
nity and nature. As they have not adopted the choral songs of the 
Greek stage, however,they are, on the whole, less poetical than those 
antient compositions ; although they are worked throughout with 
a fine and careful hand, and diligently purified from every thing 
ignoble or feeble in the expression. The author’s anxiety to keep 
clear of figures of mere ostentation, and to exclude all show- 
pieces of fine writing in a dialogue of deep interest or impetuous 
passion, has betrayed him, on some occasions, into too sententious 
and strained a diction, and given an air of labour and heaviness 
to many parts of his composition. He has felt, perhaps a little 
too constantly, that the cardinal virtue of a dramatic writer is to 
keep his personages to the business and the concerns that lye be= 
fore them ; and by no means to let them turn to moral philoso- 
phers, or rhetorical describers of their own emotions. But, in his 
zealous adherence to this good maxim, he seems sometimes to have 
forgotten, that certain passions are declamatory in nature as well 
as on the stage; and that, at any rate, they do not all vent them- 
selves in concise and pithy sayings, but run occasionally into hy- 
perbole and amplification, As it is the great excellence, so it is 
occasionally the chief fault of Alfieri’s dialogue, that every word 
is honestly employed to help forward the action of the play, in 
serious argument, necessary narrative, or the direct expression of 
natural emotion. There are no excursions or digressions,—no e- 
pisodical conversations,—and none but the most brief moralizings. 
This gives a certain air of solidity to the whole structure of the 
piece, that is apt to prove oppressive to an ordinary reader, and 
reduces the entire drama to too great uniformity. 

We make these remarks chiefly with a reference to French tra- 
gedy. For our own part, we believe that those who are duly 
sensible of the merit of Shakespeare, will never be much struck 
with any other dramatical composition, There are no other plays, 
indeed, that paint human nature,—that strike off the characters 
of men with all the freshness and sharpness of the original,—and 
speak the language of all the passions, not like a mimic, but an 
echo—neither softer nor louder—nor differently modulated from 
the spontaneous utterance of the heart. In these respects he dis- 
dains all comparison with Alfieri, or with any other mortal; nor 
is it fair, perhaps, to suggest a comparison, where no rivalry can 
be imagined. Alfieri, hke all the continental dramatists, con- 
Siders a tragedy as a poem. In England, we look upon it rather 
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2s a reprefentation of charaCier and paffion. ‘With them, of 
courfe, the ftyle and diction, and the congruity and proportion S 
of the piece, are the main objets ;—with us, the truth and the 
force of the imitation. It is fufficient for them, if there be cha- 
rater and action enough to prevent the compofition from lan- 
guifhing, and to give fpirit and propriety to the polifhed dialogue 
of which it confiils ;—we are fatisfied, if there be management 
enough in the ftory not to fhock credibility entirely, and beauty 
and polifh enough in the diction to exclude difguft or derifion. 
In his own way, we think, Alfieri is excellent. His fables are all! 
admirably contrived and ‘completely developed ; his dialogue is 
copious and progreffive ; and his characters all deliver natural fen- 
timents with great beauty, and often with great force of expref- 
fion. In our eyes, however, it ts a fault that the fable is too 
fimple, and the incidents too fcanty ; and that all the characters 
exprefs themfelves with equal felicity, and urge their oppofite 
views and pretenfions with equal fkill and plaufibility. We fee 
at once, that an ingenious author has versified the fum of a dia- 
Jogue ; and never, for a moment, imagine that we hear the real 
perfons contending. There may be more eloquence and dignity 
in this ftyle of dramatizing ;—there is infinitely more deception 
in ours. 

With regard to the diétion of thefe pieces, it is not for ¢ramon- 
tane critics to prefume to offer any opinion. They are confider- 
ed, in Italy, we believe, as the pureft fpecimens of the favella 
Toscana that late ages have produced. ‘To us they certainly feem 
to want fomething of that flow and fweetnefs to which we have 
been accuftomed im Italian poetry, and to be formed rather upon 
the model of Dante than of Petrarca. At all events, it is obvi- 
ous that the ftyle is’ highly elaborate and artificial ; and that the 
author is conitantly ftriving to give it a fort of fa€titious force 
and energy, by the ufe of condenfed and emphatic expreflions, 
interrogatories, antithefes, and ihort and inverted fentences. In 
all thefe refpects, as well as in the chaflifed gravity of the fenti- 
ments, and the temperance and propriety of all the delineations 
of paflion, thefe pieces are exactly the reverfe of what we fhould 
have expected from the fiery, fickle and impatient character of 
the author. From all that Alfieri has told us of himfelf, we 
fhould have expected to find in his plays great vehemence and ir- 
regular eloguence—fublime and extravagant sore ee) 
rifing to frenzy—and poctry {welling mto bombatt. Initead of 
this, we have a fubdued and concife reprefentation of energetic 
difcourfes—pzfhons not loud, but deepsea a ftyle fo feverely 
correét and fcrupuloufly pure, as to indicate, even to un fkilful 
eyes, the great labour which muft have been beftowed on its e 
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rification. No characters can be more different than that which 
we fhould infer from reading the tragedies of Alfieri, and that 
which he has afligned to himielf in thefe authentic Memoirs. 


Art. IIL. Advice to Young Ladies on the Improvement of the Mind. 
By Thomas Broadhurit, 8vo. London. 1808. 


N R Broadhurit is a very good fort of a man, who has not writ- 
ten a very bad book upon a very important fubjeét. His 
object (a very laudable one) is to recommend a better fyftem of 
female education than at prefent prevails in this country—to turn 
the attention of women from the trifling purfuits to which they 
are now condemned—and to cultivate faculties which, under the 
actual fyftem of management, might almoft as well not exift. ‘Lo 
the examination of his ideas upon thefe points, we fhall very 

cheerfully give up a portion of our time and attention. : 
A great deal has been faid of the original difference of capacity 
between men and women;—as if women were more quick, and men 
more judicious—as if women were more remarkable for delicacy of 
affociation, and men for ftronger powers of attention. All this, 
we confefs, appears to us very fanciful. That there is a difference 
in the underftandings of the men and the women we every day meet 
with, every body, we fuppofe, muft perceive; but there is none 
furely which may not be accounted for by the difference of circum- 
ftances in which they have been placed, without referring to any 
conjectural difference of original ‘conformation of mind. As long 
as boys and girls run about in the dirt, and trundle hoops together, 
they are both precifely alike. If you catch up one half of thefe 
creatures, and train them to a particular fet of ations and opi- 
nions, and the other half to a perfe&tly oppofite fet, of courfe 
their underftandings will differ, as one or the other fort of occu- 
pations has called this or that talent into a€tion: there is furely 
no occafion to go into any deeper or more abftrufe reafoning, in 
order to explin fo very fimple a phenomenon. Taking it, then, 
for granted, that nature has been as bountiful of under{tanding to 
one fex as the other, it is incumbent on us to confider what are 
the principal objeCtions commonly made again{ft the communica- 
tion of a greater fhare of knowledge to women, than commonly 
falls to their lot at prefent: for though it may be doubted whe- 
ther women fhould learn all that men learn, the immenfe dif- 
parity which now exilts between their knowledge, we fhould 
hardly think could admit of any rational defence. It is not ealy 
to imagine that there can be any juft caufe why a woman of forty 
fhould 
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fhould be more ignorant than a boy of twelve years of age. If 
there be any good at all in female ignorance, this (to ufe a very 
colloquial phrafe) is furely too much of a good thing. 

Something in this queftion muft depend, no doubt, upon the 
leifure which either fex enjoys for the cultivation of their under- 
ftandings ;—and we cannot help thinking, that women have fully 
as much, if not more idle time upon their hands than men. Woe 
men are excluded from all the ferious bufinefs of the world: men 
are lawyers, phyficians, clergymen, apothecaries, and juftices of 
the peace—fources of exertion which confume a great deal more 
time than producing and fuckling children; fo that, if the thing 
is a thing that ought to be done—if the attainments of literature 
are objects really worthy the attention of females, they cannot 
plead the want of leifure as an excufe for indolence and neglect. 
‘The lawyer who paffes his day in exafperating the bickerings of Roe 
and Doe, is certainly as much engaged as his lady who has the 
whole of the morning before her to correét the children and pay 
the bills. The apothecary, who ruthes from an aét of phliebo- 
tomy in the weitern parts of the town, to infinuate a bolus in the 
eaft, is furely as completely abforbed as that fortunate female who 
is darning the garment, er preparing the repalt of her AE{cula- 
pius at home; and, in every degree and fituation of life, it feems 
that men mutt neceflarily be expofed to more ferious demands up- 
on their time and attention, than can poflibly be the cafe with re- 
{pect to the other fex. We are {peaking always of the fair de- 
mands which ought to be made upon the time and attention of 
women ; for, as the matter now ftands, the time of women is 
confidered as worth nothing at alk Daughters are kept to occupa- 
tions in fewing, patching, mantuamaking and mending, by which 
it is impoflible they can earn tenpence.a day. The intelleual im- 
provement of women is confidered to be of fuch fubordinate im- 
portance, that twenty pounds paid for needle work would give 
to a whole family leifure to acquire a fund of real knowledge. 
‘They are kept with nimble fingers and vacant underitandings, till 
the feafon for improvement is utterly paffed away, and all chance of 
forming more important habits completely loft. We do not there- 
fore fay that women have more leifure than men, if it be neceffary 
they fhould Jead the life of artifans ; but we make this affertion only 
upon the fuppofition, that it is of fome importance women fhould 
be inftruéted ; and that many ordinary occupations, for which a 
little money will find a better fubftitute, fhould be facrificed to this 
confideration. 

We bar, in this difcufhion, any objection which proceeds from 
the mere novelty of teaching women more than they are already 
taught. It may be ufelefs that their education fhould be improved, 
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or it may be pernicious; and these are the fair grounds on which the 
question may be argued. But those who cannot bring their minds 
to consider such an unusual extension of knowledge, without con- 
necting with it some sensation of the ludicrous, should remember, 
that, in the progress from absolute ignorance, there is a period 
when cultivation of mind is new to every rank and description of 
persons. A century ago, who would have believed that country 
gentlemen could be Gers to read and spell with the ease and ac- 
curacy, which we now so frequently remark,—or supposed that 
they could be carried up even to the elements of antient and mo- 
dern history? Nothing is more common, or more stupid, than 
to take the actual for the possible—to believe that all which is, is 
all which can be ; first to laugh at every proposed deviation from 
practice as impossible—then, when it is carried into effect, to be 
astonished that it did not take place before. 

It is said, that the effect of knowledge is to make women pe- 
dantic and affected; and that nothing can be more offensive, than 
to see a woman stepping out of the natural modesty of her sex, 
to make an ostentatious display of her literary attainments. This 
may be true enough ; but the answer is so trite and obvious, that 
we are almost ashamed to make it. All affectation and display 
proceed from the supposition of possessing something better than 
the rest of the world possesses. Nobody is vain of possessing 
two legs and two arms ;—because that is the precise quantity of 
either sort of limb which every body possesses. Who ever heard 
a lady boast that she understood French ?—for ne other reason, 
that we know of, but because every body in these days does un- 
derstand French ; and though there maybe some disgrace in be- 
ing ignorant of that language, there is little or no merit in its ac- 
quisition. Diffuse knowledge generally among women, and you 
will at once cure the conceit which knowledge occasions while it 
is rare. Vanity and conceit we shall of course witness in men 
and women as long as the world endures : but by multiplying the 
attainments upon which these feelings are founded, you increase 
the difficulty of indulging them, and render them much more to- 
lerable, by making them the proofs of a much higher merit. When 
learning ceases to be uncommon among women, learned women 
will cease to be affected. 

A great many of the lesser and more obscure duties of life, 
necessarily devolve upon the female sex. ‘The arrangement of ail 
household matters, and the care of children in their early infan- 
cy, must of course depend upon them. Now, there is a very 
general notion, that the moment you put the education of women 
upon a better footing than it is at present, at that moment there 
will be an end of all domestic economy; and that, if you once 
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suff-r women to eat of the tree of knowledge, the rest of the fa- 
mily will yery soon be reduced to the same kind of aerial and un- 
satisfactory diet. ‘hese, and all such opinions, are referable to 
one preat and common cause of error ;—that man does every 
thing, and that nature does nothing ;—and that every thing we 
see, is referable to positive institution, rather than to original 
feeling. Cuan any thing, for example, be more perfectly absurd 
than to suppose, that the care and perpetual solicitude which a 
mother feels for her children, depends upon her ignorance of 
Greek and Mathematics; and that she would desert an infant for 
a quadratic equation? We seem to imagine, that we can break 
in pieces the solemn institution of nature, by the little laws of a 
boarding. school; and that the existence of the human race de- 
pends upon teaching women a little more, or a little less ;—that 
Cimmerian ignorance can aid parental affection, or the circle of 
arts and sciences produce its destruction. In the same manner, 
we forget the principles upon which the love of order, arrange- 
ment, and all the arts of economy depend. ‘They depend not upon 
ignorance nor idleness; but upon the poverty, confusion and ruin 
which would ensue from neglecting them. Add to these princi- 
ples, the love of what is beautiful and magnificent, and the vanity 
of display ;—and there can surely be no reasonable doubt, but that 
the order and economy of private life is amply secured from the 
scrilous inroads of knowledge. 

We would fain know, too, if knowledge is to produce such bane- 
ful effects upop the material and the household virtues, why this in- 
fluence has not already been felt ? Women are much better educat- 
ed now than they were a century ago; but they are by no means 
less remarkable for attention to the arrangements of their house- 
hold, or less inclined to discharge the offices of parental affection. 
It would be very easy to show, that the same objection has been 
made at all times to every improvement in the education of both 
sexes, and all ranks,—and been as uniformly and completely re- 
futed by experience. A great part of the objections made to the 
education of women, are rather objections made to human na- 
ture, than to the female sex: for it is surely true, that know- 
ledge, where it produces any bad effects at all, does as much mis- 
chief to one sex as to the other,—and gives birth to fully as much 
arrogance, inattention to common affairs, and eccentricity among 
men, as it does among women. But it by no means follows, 
that you get rid of vanity and self-conceit, because you get rid of 
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learning. Self-complacency can never want an excuse ; and the 
best way to make it more tolerable, and more useful, is to give to it 
as high, and as dignified an object as possible. But at all events, 
infair to bring forward against a part of the world an objecs 
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tion which is equally powerful against the wliole. When foolish 
women think they have any distinction, they are apt to be proud * 
of it; so are foolish men. But we appeal to any one who has 
lived with cultivated persons of either sex, whether he has not 
witnessed as much pedantry, as much wrongheadedness, as much 
arrogance, and certainly a great deal more rudeness, preduced by 
learning in men, than in women: therefore we should make the 
accusation general—or dismiss it altogether; though, with re- 
spect to pedantry, the learned are certainly a little unfortunate, 
that so very emphatic a word, which is occasionally applicable 
to all men embarked eagerly in any pursuit, should be reserved 
exclusively for them: for, as pedantry is an ostentatious obtru- 
sion of knowledge, in which those who hear us cannot sympa- 
thize, it is a fault of which soldiers, sailors, sportsmen, gamesters, 
cultivators, and all men engaged in a particular occupation, are 
quite as guilty as scholars; but they have the good fortune to 
have the vice only of pedantry,—while scholars have both the vice, 
and the name for it too. 

Some pefsons are apt to contrast the acquisition of important 
knowledge with what they call simple pleasures; and deem it 
more becoming that a woman should educate flowers, ‘make 
friendships with birds, and pick up plants, than enter ito more 
dificult and fatiguing studies. If a woman has no taste and ge- 
nius for higher occupations, let her engage in these, to be sure, 
rather than remain destitute of any pursuit. But why are we 
necessarily to doom a girl, whatever be her taste or her capacity, 
to one unvaried line of petty and frivolous occupation? If she 
is full of strong sense, and elevated curiosity, can there be a- 
ny reason why she should be diluted and enfeebled down to a 
mere culler of simples, and fancier of birds ?—why books of 
history and reasoning are to be torn out of her hand, and why 
she is to be sent, like a butterfly, to hover over the idle flowers of 
fhe field? Such amusements are innocent to those whom they can 
occupy ; but they are not innocent to those who have too powerfut 
understandings to be occupied by them. Light broths and fruits 
are innacent food only to weak or to infant stomachs; but they are 
poison to that organ in its perfect and mature state. But the great 
charm appears to be in the word simplicity—simple pleasures ! 
If by a simple pleasure is meant an innocent pleasure, the ob- 
servation is best answered by showing, that the pleasure which 
fesults from the acquisition of important knowledge is quite as 
innocent as any pleasure whatever; but if by a simple pleasure 
is meant one, the cause of which can be easily analyzed, or 
which doves not last long, or which in itself is very faint; then 
simple pleasures seem to be very nearly synonymous with small 
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pleafures ; and if the fimplicity were to be a little increafed, the 
pleafure would vanifh altogether. 

As it is impoflible that every man fhould have induftry or ac- 
tivity fufficient to avail himfelf of the advantages of education, 
it is natural that men who are ignorant themfelves, fhould view, 
with fome degree of jealouly and alarm, any propofal for im- 
proving the education of women. But fuch men may depend 
upon it, however the fyftem of female education may be exalted, 
that there will never be wanting a due proportion of failures ; 
and that after parents, guardians and preceptors have done all in 
their power to make every body wife, there will ftill be a plenti- 
ful fupply of women who have taken {pecial care to remain other- 
wife ; and they may reft affured, if the utter extinétion of ig- 
norance and folly is the evil they dread, that their interefts will al- 
ways be effectually prote€ted, in fpite of every exertion to the con~- 
trary. 

We muft in candour allow, that thofe women who begin, will 
have fomething more to overcome than may probably hereafter be 
the cafe. We cannot deny the jealoufy which exifts among pom- 
pous and foolish men, refpecting the education of women. There 
is a clafs of pedants, who would be cut fhort in the eftimation 
of the world a whole cubit, if it were generally known that a 
young lady of eighteen could be taught to decline the tenfes of 
the middle voice, or acquaint herfelf with the ALolic varieties of 
that celebrated language. Then women have, of courfe, all igno- 
rant men for enemies to their inftrution, who being bound (as 
they think), in point of fex, to know more, are not well pleafed, 
in point of faét, to know lefs. But, among men of fenfe and li- 
beral politenefs, a woman, who has fuccefsfully cultivated her 
mind, without diminifhing the gentlenefs and propriety of her man- 
ners, is always fure to meet with a refpect and attention bordering 
upon enthufiafm. 

There is in either fex a ftrong and permanent difpofition to 
appear agreeable to the other: and this is the fair anfwer to thofe 
who are fond of fuppofing, that an higher degree of knowledge 
would make women rather the rivals than the companions of men, 
Prefuppofing fuch a defire to pleafe, it feems much more pro- 
bable, that a common purfuit fhould be a frefh fource of inter- 
eft, than a caufe of contention. Indeed, to fuppofe that any 
mode of education can create a general jealoufy and rivalry be- 
tween the fexes is fo very ridiculous, that it requires only to be 
ftated in order to be refuted. The fame defire of pleafing fecurcs 
all that delicacy and referve which are of fuch ineftimable value to 
women. We are quite altonifhed, in hearing men converte on 
fuch fubjefte, to find them attributing fuch beautiful effeés to 
ignorance. It would appear, from the tenor of fuch objeCtions, 
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that ignorance had been the great civilizer of the world. Wo- 
men are delicate and refined, only because they are ignorant ;— 
they manage their household, only because they are ignorant ;— 
they attend to their children, only because they know no better. 
Now, we must really confess, we have all our lives been so igno- 
rant as not to know the value of ignorance. We have always at- 
tributed the modesty and the refined manners of w omen, to their 
being well taught in moral and religious duty,—to the hazardous 
situation in which they are placed,—to that perpetual! vigilance 
which it is their duty to exercise over thought, word, and action, 
—and to that cultivation of the mild virtues, which those who 
cultivate the stern and magnanimous virtues expect at their hands. 
After all, let it be remembered, we are not saying there are no 
objections to the diffusion of knowledge among the female sex. 
We would not hazard such a proposition respecting any thing; 
but we are saying, that, upon the whole, it is the best method of 
employing time ; and that there are fewer objections to it than to 
any other method, ‘There ate, perhaps, 50,000 females in Great 
Britain who are exempted by circumstances from all necessary 
labour : but every human being must do something with their cx- 
istence ; and the pursuit of knowledge is, upon the whole, the 
most innocent, the most dignified, and the most useful method 
of filling up that idleness, of whic h there is always so large a por- 
tion in nations far advanced in civilization. Let any man reflect, 

too, upon the solitary situation in which women are placed,—the 
ill treatment to which they are sometimes exposed, and which 
they must endure in silence, and without the power of complain- 
ing,—and he must feel convinced that the } appiness of @ woman 
will be materially increased, it proportion as education pad SBN 
to her the habit and the means. of drawing her resources from 
herself. 

There are a few common phrases in circulation, respecting the 
duties of women, to which we wish to pay some degree of at 
tention, because they are rather inimjcal to those opinions which 
we have advanced on oa subject. Indeed, independ ntly of 
this, a. is nothing which requires more vigilance than the cur- 
rent phrases of the a ty, of which there are always some resorted 
to in every disput: id from the sovereign authority of which it 
is often vain to wink Beg any appeal. * The-true theatre for a woman 
is the sick chambers; ’—* Nothing so honourable to a woman as 
not to be spoken of at all.’ These two phrases, the delight of 
Noodledom, are grown into common-places upon the subject; and 
are not infrequently employed to extinguish that love of know- 
ledge i in wom Ny which, in our humble opinion, it is of so much 
importance to cherish. Nothing, certainly, is so ornamental and 
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delightful in women as the benevolent virtues; but time cannot 
be filled up, and life employed, with high and impassioned vir- 
tues. Some of these feelings are of rare occurrence—all of short 
duration—or nature would sink under them. A scene of distress 
and anguish is an occasion where the finest qualities of the female 
mind may be displayed ; but it is a monstrous exaggeration to tell 
women that they are born only for scenes of distress and anguish. 
Nurse father, mother, sister and brother, if they want it ;—it 
would be a violation of the plainest duties to neglectthem, But, 
when we are talking of the common occupations of life, do not 
let us mistake the accidents for the occupations ;—when we are 

arguing how the twenty-three hours of the day are to be filled 
up, it is idle to tell us of those feelings and agitations above the 
level of common existence, which may employ the remaining 
liour. Compassion, and every other virtue, are the great objects 
we all ought to have in view; but no man (and no woman) can 
fill up the twenty-four hours by acts of virtue. But one is alaw- 
yer, and the other a ploughman, and the third a merchant; and 
then, acts of goodness, and intervals of compassion and fine feel- 
ing, ate scattered up and down the common occupations of life. 
We know women are to be compassionate ; but they cannot be 
compassionate from eight o’clock in the morning till twelve at 
night ;—and what are they to do inthe interval? This is the on- 
ly question we have been putting all along, and is all that can be 
theant by literary education. 

Then, again, as to the notoriety which is incurred by litera- 
ture.—The cultivation of knowledge is a very distinct thing from 
its publication ; nor does it follow that a woman is to become an 
author, merely because she has talent enough for it. We do not 
wish a lady to write books,—to defend and reply,—to squabble 
about the tomb of Achilles, or the plain of Troy,—any more than 
we wish.her to dance at the opera, to play at a public concert, or 
to put pictures in the exhibition, because she has learned music, 
dancing and drawing. ‘The great use of her knowledge will be, 
that it contributes to her private happiness. She may make it 
public ; but it is not the principal object which the friends of fe- 
male education have in view. Among men, the few who write 
bear no comparison to the many who read. We hear most of the 
former, indeed, because they are, in general, the most osteni:- 
tious part of literary men; but there are innumerable men, who, 
without ever laying themselves before the public, have made use 
of literature to add to the strength of their understandings, and e 
improve the happiness of their lives. After all, it may be an evil 
for ladies to be talked of : But we really think those ladies who 
are talked of only as Miss Edgeworth, Mrs Barbauld, and M 
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Hamilton are talked of, may bear their misfortunes with a very 
great degree of Chriftian patience ; and fuch fingular examples of 
ul fortune, may perhaps render the fchool of adverfity a little more 
popular than it is at prefent. 

Their exemption from all the neceflary bufinefs of life, is one 
of the moft powerful motives for the improvement of education 
m women. Lawyers and phyficians have in their profeflions a 
conftant motive to exertion; if you negleét their education, they 
muft in a certain degree educate themfelves by their commerce 
with the world: they muft learn caution, accuracy, and judy- 
ment, becaufe they muft incur refponfibility. But if you neglect 
to educate the mind of a woman, by the fpeculative dilliculties 
which occur in literature, it can never be educated at all: if you 
do not effectually roufe it by education, it muft remain for ever 
languid. Uneducated men may efcape intelleétual degradation ; 
uneducated women cannot. The -y have nothing to dio i and if 
they come untaught from the fchools of education, they will nc- 
ver be inftruéted in the fchool of events. 

Women have not their livelihood ‘to gain by knowledges; and 
that is one motive for relaxing all thofe efforts which are made 
in the education of men. They certainly have not; but they have 
happinefs to gain, to which knowledge leads as prok.bly as it 
does to profit; and that is a reafon again{t miftaken indulgence. 
Befides, we conceive the labour and fatigue of accomplifhiments 
to be quite equal to the labour and fatigue of knowledge; and 
that it takes quite as many years to be charming, as it does to be 
learned. 

Another difference of the [exes is, that women are attended to, 
and men attend. All acts of courtefy and politenefs originate 
from the one fex, and are received by the other. We can tce no 
fort of reafon, from this diverfity of condition, for giving to wo- 
men a trifling and infignificant education; but we fee in it a very 
powerful reafon for ftrengthening their judgment, and infpiring 
them with the habit of employing time ufefully. We aoe ma- 
ny ftriking differences in the-fituation of the two fexes, and many 
firiking differences of underftanding, proceeding from the different 
circumftances in which they are placed: but there is not a fingle 
difference of this kind which does not afford a new argument for 
making the education.of women better than-it is. They have no- 
thing ferious to do ;--is that a reafon why they fhould be brought 
up to do nothing but what is trifling? ‘They are expofed to great- 
er dangers;—is that a reafon why their faculties are to be pur- 
pofely and induftrioufly weakened? ‘They are to form the cha- 
racters of future men ;—is that a caufe why their own characters 
are to be broken and frittered down ag they now are? In fhort, 
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there is not a fingle trait in that diverfity of circumftances, in 
which the two fexes are placed, that does not decidedly. prove the 
magnitude of the error we commit in neglecting (as we do negleQ) 
the education of women. 

If the objections againft the better education of women could 
be overruled, one of the’ great advantages that would enfue, 
would be the extinction of innumerable follies. A decided and 
prevailing talte for one or another mode of education there 
muft be. A century paft, it was for houfewifery,—now it is 
for accomplifhments. ‘The objeét now is, to make women arte 
iits,—to give them an excellence in drawing, mufic, painting and 
dancing,—of which, perfons who make thefe purfuits the occupa- 
tion of their lives, and derive from them their fubfiftence, need 
not be afhamed. Now, one great evil of all this is, that it does 
not laft. If the whole of life, as fomebody fays, were an Oiym- 
pic game,—if we could go on fealting and dates to the end,— 
this might do; but this is merely a provifion for the little inters 
val between coming into life, and fetthng in it; while it leaves a 
long and dreary expanfe behind, devoid both of dignity and cheer- 
fulnefs. No mother, no woman who has pafled over the few firk 
years of life, fings, or dances, or draws, or plays upon mofical 
injtruments. Thefe are merely means for difplaying the grace and 
vivacity of youth, which every woman gives up, as fhe gives up 
the dreis and the manners of eighieen: the has no with to retain 
them ; or, if ihe has, the is driven out of them by diameter and 
deriiion. ‘The fy{iem oi female education, as it now ftands, aims 
only at embell thing a tew years of life, which are in themfelves 
fo full of grace and happineis, that they hardiy want it; and then 
leaves the refit of exiitence a miserable prey to idle infignificance. 

No woman of underftanding and reflection can poflibly conceive 
fhe is doing jullice to her children by fuch kind of education. 

give to children refources that will endure as 
long as life endures,—habits that tune will ame liorate, not deftroy, 
—occupations that will render ficknefs tolerable, folitude plea- 
fant, age venerable, life more dignified and uleful, and there- 
fore enone leis terrible; and the compenfation which is offered 
fo omiflion of all this, is a fhort-lived blaze,—a litle tem- 
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the remainder of life of ali tafte and rehth. ‘There may be wo- 
en who have a tafte for the fine a Sy and who evince a decided 
talent for drawing, or for mufic. In that cafe, there can be no ob- 
ection to their cultivation ; but the error Is, to make thefe things 
he grand and univerfal objcCty—to infill upon it that every wo- 
nis te fing, and draw, and dance,—with nature, or a gainit na- 
—to bind her apprsutice to fome accorpli ieoent, and, if 
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the cannot fucceed in oil or water colours, to prefer gilding, var- 
nifhing, burnifhing, box-making, or fhoe-making, to real and folid 
improvement in tafte, knowledge, and underftanding. 

A great deal is faid in favour of the focial nature of the fine 
arts. Mufic gives pleafure to others. Drawing is an art, the a- 
mufement of which does not centre in him who exercifes it, but 
is diffufed among the reft of the world. This is true; but there 
is nothing, after all, fo focial as a cultivated mind. We do not 
mean to fpegk flightingly of the fine arts, or to depretiate the 
good humour with which they are fometimes exhibited; but we 
appeal to any man, whether a little fpirited and fenfible conver- 
fation—difplaying, modeftly, ufeful acquirements—and evincing 
rational curiofity, is not well worth the higheft exertions of mu- 
fical or graphical fkill, A woman of accomplifhments may enter- 
tain thofe who have the pleafure of knowing her for half an hour 
with great brilliancy ; but a mind full of ideas, and with that e- 
laftic {pring which the love of knowledge only can convey, is a 
perpetual fource of exhilaration and amufement to all that come 
within its reach ;—not collecting its force into fingle and infulated 
achievements, like the efforts made in. the fine arts—but diffus- 
ing, equally over the whole of exiftence, a calm pleafure—bet- 
ter loved as it is longer felt—and fuitable to every variety and e- 
very period of life. ‘Therefore, inftead of hanging the under- 
ftanding of a woman upon wails, or hearing it vibrate upon 
ftrings,—inftead of feeing it in clouds, or hearing it in the wind, 
—we would make it the firft fpring and ornament of fociety, by 
enriching it with attainments upon which alone fuch power de- 

ends. 

If the education of women were improved, the education of 
men would be improved alfo. Let any one confider (in order to 
bring the matter more home by an individual inftance) of what 
immenfe importance to fociety it is, whether a nobleman of firft- 
rate fortune and diftin€tion is well or ill brought up ;—what a tafte 
and fafhion he may infpire for private and for political vice ;—-and 
what mifery and mifchief he may produce to the thoufand human 
beings who are dependent on him! A country contains no fuch 
curfe within its bofom. Youth, wealth, hizh rank and vice, form 
a combination which baffles all remonttrance and invective, and 
beats down all oppofition before it. _A man of high rank, who 
combines thefe qualifications for corruption, is almoit the mafter 
of the manners of the age, and has the public happinefs within 
his grafp. But the moft beautiful pofleffion which a country can 
have, is a noble and a rich man, who loves virtue and knowledge ; 
who, without being feeble or fanatical, is pious—and who, 
without being fa€tious, is firm and independent ;—who, in his po- 
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litical life, is an equitable mediator between king and» people; 
and, in his civil life, a firm promoter of all which candhed a luf- 
tre upon his country, or promote the peace and order of the 
world. But if thefe odje &ts are of the importance which we attri- 
bute to them, the education of women muit be important, as the 
formation of charaéter for the firit feven or eight years of life feems 
to depend almoft entirely upon them. Ik is certainly in the pqwer 
of a fenfible and weil educated mother to infpire, withim that pe- 
riod, fuch taftes and propenfities as fhall nearly fans the detimy 
of the future man; and this is done, not only by the dntentional 
exertions of the mother, but by the gradual and infenfible imma- 
tion of the child; for there is fomething extremely contagious in 
greatnefs and reCtitude of thinking, even at that age : and the cha- 
racter of the mother with whom he paffes his eariy imtaney, is /al- 
ways an event of the utmoit importance to the child. - A merely 
accomplished woman cannot infule her tallies into the minds.of her 
fons; and, if fhe'could, nothing could be more unfortunate than 
her fuccefs. Befides, when her accomplifhments are given up, the 
has nothing left for it but to amufe herfelf in the belt way the 
can; and, becoming entirely frivolous, euher declines the fatigue 
of attending to her children, or, attending tothem, has neither ta- 
lents nor knowledge to fucceed: and, therefore, here is a plain 
and fair anfwer to thofe who afk fo triumphantly, why thould a 
woman dedicate herfelf to this branch of knowledge? or why 
fhould the be attached to fuch feience ?—because, by having gaiu- 
ed information on thefe points, fhe may infpire her fon with 

valuable taftes, which m: ay abide by him through life, and carry 
him up to all the fublimities of knowledge ;—becaufe the cannot 
Jay the foundation of a great character, if the is abforbed in frie 
volous amufements—nor infpire her child with noble defiresy when 
a long courfe of trifling has deftroyed the little talents which were 
left by a bad education. 

It is of great importance to a country, that there fhould be as 
many underftandings as poilible actively employed within it. 
Mankind are much the ppier for the difcovery of barometers, ther- 
mometers, {team-engines, and all the innumerable inventions in 
the arts and fciences. We are every day and every hour reaping 
the beneft of fuch talent and ingenuity. The fame obferva- 
tion is true of fuch works as thofe of Dryden, Pope, Milron and 
Shakefpeare. Mankind are much happier that fuch individuals 
have lived and written ;—they add every day to the ftock of. pub- 
lic enjoyment—and perpetually gladden and embellifh life. Now, 
the wamber of thofe who exercife their underflandings to any 
good purpofe, is exactly in proportion to thofe who exercife it at 
ali; but, as the matier ftands at prefent, half the talent in the 
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univerfe runs to wafte, and is totally unprofitable. It would have 
been almoft as weld for the world, hitherto, that women, inftead 
of poflefling the capacities they do at prefent, fhould have been 
born whaily deflitute of wit, genius, and every other attribute of 
mind, of which men make fo eminent an ufe: and the ideas of 
ufe. and poiiefiion are fo united together, that, becaufe it has 
been the cuftom in almoft all. countries to give to women a differ- 
ent and a worfe education than to men, the notion has cbtained 
that they do not pofieis faculties which they do not cultivate. 
Juft as, in breaking up a common, it is fometimes very. difficult 
to make the, poor believe it will carry corn, merely becaufe they 
have. been hitherto accuitomed to fee it produce nothing bat 
weeds and grafs—they very naturally miftake its prefent condi- 
tion for its general mature. *So completely have the talents of wo- 
men.been kept down, that there is fcarcely a fingle work, either 
of .reafon,or imagination, written by a-woman, which is im gene- 
ral circulation, either in the Englih, French, or Italian litera- 
ture ;—fcarcely one that has crept even into the ranks of our mi- 
nor poets. 

If the poflejlion of excellent talents is not a conclufive reafon 
why they fhould be improved, it at leaft amounts to a very ftrong 
preiumption 3 and, if it can be fhown that women may be traine 
ed -to reafon.and imagine as well as men, the Rrongeft reafons 
are certainly neceflary to fhow us why we fhould not avail our- 
felves of fuch rich gitts of nature ; and we have a right to-call for 
aclear ftatement of thofe perils which make it neceflary that fuch 
talents, fhould be totally_extieguifhed, or, at moft, very partially 
drawn out. The burthen of proof does not lye with thofe who 
fay, Increafe the quantity of talewt in any country as much as 
pollible—for fuch a propofition is in conformity with every man's 
feelings ; but it lyes with thofe who fay, ‘Lake care to keep that 
underitanding weak and trifling, which nature hes made capable 
of becoming itrong and powerful. ‘Lhe paradox is with them, 
not with us.. In all human reafoning, knowledge muft be tak- 
en for a good, till. it can be fhown to be an evil. But now, Na- 
ture makes to us rich and may nificent prefents ; and we fay to 
her—You. are too luxuriant and munificent—we matt keep you 
under, and prune you ;—we have talents enough in the other haif 
of the creation ;—and, af you wili not Jtupify and enfeeble the 
mind. of women to our hands, we ourfelves muft expofe them 
to a narcotic procefs, and educate away that fatal redundance with 
which the world, is affli@ed, and the order of fublunary things 
deranged. - 

One of the greateft pleafures of life is converfation ;—2nd the 
pleafures of converfation are of courfe enhanced by every increafe 
ei knowledge: not that we fhould meet together io talk of alkalis 
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and angles, or to add to our ftock of hiftory and philology—though 
a litle of all thefe things is no bad ‘agvotieds initeabvertation : 
but, let the fubjeét be what it may, there is — a prodigious 
difference between the converfation of thofe who hav heat well 
educated, and of thofe who have not enjoyed this advantage. E- 
ducation gives fecundity of thought, copioufnefs of illalteation, 
quicknefs, vigour, fancy, words, images and illuftrations4—it de- 
corates every common thing, and gives the powervof trifling, 
without being undignified and abfurd. The {ubje@téthemfelves 
may not be wanted, upon which the talents of an educated ’man 
have been exercifed ; but there is always a demand’ for” thofe*ta- 
lents which ‘his education has rendered ftrong and quick. ‘Now, 
really nothing can be farther from our intention than to fay any 
thing rude and unpleafant ; but we muit be excufed for obferv- 
ing, that it is not now a very common thing to be interefted'by 
the variety and extent of female knowledge, but it is avery com- 
mon thing to lament, that the fineft faculties in the world have 
been confined to trifles utterly unworthy of their richnefs and 
their firength. 

The purfuit of knowledge is the moft innocent and interefling 
occupation which can be given to the female fex; nor can there 
be a better method of checking a fpirit of diffipation, than by 
diffufing a taite for literature. ‘The true way to attack vice, is by 
fetting up fomething elfe againft it. Give to women, in early 
youth, fomething to acquire, of fufficient intereft and importance 
to command the application of their mature facultiesy and to ex- 
cite their perfeverance in future life ;—teach them, that*happinefs 
is to be derived from the acquifition of knowledge, as well asthe 
gratification of vanity; and you will raife up a much more for- 
midable barrier again{t diflipation than an hoft of inveétives and 
exhortations can fupply. 

It fometimes happens that an unfortunate man gets drunk with 
very bad wine,—not to gratify his palate, but to forget his cares: 
he does not fet any value on what he receives, but on accotitit of 
what it excludes ;—it keeps out fomething worfe than irfelf, 
Now, though it were denied that the acquifition of feriéus know- 
ledge is of itfelf important to a woman, ftill it prevetits a'tafte 
for filly and pernicious works of imagination ;—it keeps away the 
horrid trafh of novels; and, in licu of that eagernefs for emo- 
tion and adventure, which books of that fort infpire, promotes 
a calm and fteady temperament of mind. 

A man who deferves fuch a piece of good fortune, may génerally 
find an excellent companion for all-the viciflitudes of his hfe’; but 
it is not fo-eafy to find a companion for his underttanding, who has 
fimilar putfuits with himfelf, or who can comprehend the plea- 
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fure che-detives from them. We really can fee no reafon why it 
fhould not+be otherwife ; nor comprehend how the plenfures of do- 
meitic life cam be promoted by diminithing the number of fub- 
jects in which ean who are to {pend their lives together take a 
common intere(t. 

One ofthe mof agreeable confequences of knowledge, is the 
refpegt. amd importance which it communicates to old age. Men 
rife im chtara@ter often as they increafe in years ;—they are venera- 
blevfrommewhatithey have acquired, and pleafing from what they can 
impatt. lf they outlive their faculties, the mere frame itfelf is re- 
fpected: for. what it once contained ; but women (fuch is their un- 
amin ftyle of education) haza ar every thing upon the catt of 
the die ;—when youth is gone, all is gone. No teal an creature 
gives his admiration for nothing; either the eye mutt be charm- 
ed, or the underitanding gratified. A woman muit talk wifely, 
or looky well.” Every human being muft put up with the coldeft 
civility, whehas neither the charms. of youth nor the wifdom of 
age. Neither is there the flighteft commiferation for decayed ac- 
complifhments :—no man mourns over the fragments of a dancer, 
or crops a tear on the relics of mufical fkil!. ‘They are flowers 
deftined to perifh; but the decay of great talents is always the 
fubdject of folemm pity; and, even when their lait memorial is 
ever, their ruins and seftiges are regarded with pious affe€tion. 

There is no connexion between the ignorance in which women 
are kept, and the prefervation of moral and religious principle ; 
and yet cegtaimly there is, in the minds of fome timid and re- 
fpe€table perfons, a vague, indefinite dread of knoWledge, as if 
it.were capable of producing thefe effects. It might almoft be 
fuppofed, from the dread which the propagation of knowledge 
has excited, that there was fome great fecret which was to be 
kept in impenetrable obfcurity,—that all moral rules were a fpeciés 
of delufion and impofture, the detelion of which, by the im- 
provement of the underitanding, would be attended with the 
moftefatal confequences to all, and particularly to women. If 
wecould poflidly underftand what thefe great feerets were, we 
might perhaps be difpofed to concur in their prefervation; but, 
believing thateall the falutary rules which are impofed on women 
are the refult of true wifdom, and productive of the greateft 
happinefs, we cannot underftand how. they are to become lefs 
fenfible of this truth in proportion as their” power of difcovering 
truth in general is increafed, and the habit of viewing queftions 
with,a¢curacy and comprehenfion eftablithed by education. There 
are men, indéed, who are always exclaiming againft every {pecies 
of: power, becassi is connected with danger: their dread of 
abufes is fo» much ivcnetl than their admiration of ufes, that 
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they would cheerfully give up the ufe of fire, gunpowder, and 
printing, to be freed from robbers, incendiaries and libels. — It. is 
true, that every increafe of knowledge may poflibly. render de- 
ptavity more depraved, as well as it may increafe the ftrength of 
virtue. It is in itfelf only power; and its value depends on its 
application. but, truft to the natural love of good where there is 
no temptation to be bad,— it operates no where more forcibly than 
in education. No man, whether he be tutor, guardian, or hiend, 
ever contents himfelf with infufing the mere ability to acquire ; 
bur, giving the power, he gives with it a tafte for the wife and 
rational exercife of that power; fo that an educated perfon is not 
only one with ftronger and better faculties than others, but with 
a more ufeful propenfity—a difpofition better cultivated—and af- 
fociations of a higher and more important clafs. 

In short, and to recapitulate the main points upon which we 
have infilted.—Why the difproportion in knowledgt between the 
two fexes fhiould be fo great, when the inequality in natural ta- 
lents is fo {mall ; or why the underitanding of women fhould be 
Javifhed upon trifles, when nature has made it capable of higher 
and better things, we profefs ourfelves not able to underftand. The 
affeQlation charged upon female knowledge is beft cured by making 
that knowledge more general; and the economy devolved upon 
women is beft fecured by the ruin, difgrace, and inconvenience 
which proceeds from negle¢ting it. For the care of children, na- 
ture has made a direct and powerful provifion; and the gentle- 
nefs and elegance of women is the natural confequence of that 
defire to pleafe, which is productive of the greateft part of civi- 
lization and refinement, and which refts upon a foundation too 
deep to be thaken by any fuch modifications in education as we 
have propofed. If you educate women to attend to dignified and 
important fubjeéts, you are multiplying, beyond meafure, the 
chances of human improvement, by preparing and medicating 
thofe early impreflions, which always come from the mother ; 
and which, in a great majority of inflances, are quite decifive of 
character and genius. Nor is it only in the bufinefs of education 
that women would influence the deftiny of men;—if women 
knew more, men muit learn more—for ignorance would then be 
fhameful —and it would become the fafhion to be infiru€ted. The 
inftruction of women improves the ftock of national talents, and 
employs more minds for the inftru€tion and amufement of the 
world ;—it increafes the pleafures of fociety, by multiplying the 
topics upon which the two fexes take a common intereit ;—and 
makes marriage an intercourfe of underftanding as well as of af- 
fc€tion, by giving dignity and importance to the female character. 

The education of women favours public morals 5 it provides for 

every 
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every feafon of life, as well as for the brighteft and the beft; and 
leaves a woman when the is {tricken by the hand of time, not as 
fhe now is, deftitute of every thing, and negleéted by all; but 
with the full power and the fplendid attraclions of knowledge,— 
diffufing the elegant pleafures of polite literature, and receiving the 
jult homage of learned and accomplifhed men. 


Art IV. Aischyli Tragedie, ex Editione Thome Stanleii. Ac- 
cedunt Note VV. DD. quibus suas intertexuit Samuel Butler, 
A.M. Cantabrigiz, Typis ac Sumtibus Academicis. Tom. I. 
4to. Tom. I. & II. 8vo. 1809. 


W: expected, in our laft Numbef, to have completed the ex- 

amination of the firft volume of this important publica- 
tion; but, having been unfortunately prevented by the preflure 
of time, we now proceed to the confideration of the Fragments 
of the loft dramas on the fubjeét of Prometheus, which are print- 
ed from Stanley, with his verfion and commentary, and the notes 
of other critics, forming an appendix to the firft volume. 

Thefe dramas are ufually diftinguifhed by the titles of Mgouabsic, 
TuePéeos & Tigopendivs Avoueves; but, from a poflage in Pollux ix. 8, 
wherein he cites the Mgsunt:ds Mugxatis, Meurfius and Hemfterhuis 
conclude that this was a diftinét play from the I. Mug?dgos; which is 
very improbable ; for the title is nowhere elfe quoted; and Pollux 
might eafily call it Mugxesvs, whilft clafling it with the Navwass 
Tugnatie of Sophocles. Mr Butler, therefore, judiciously follows 
Canter and Stanley in thinking that there were only three plays on 
the fubje& of Prometheus. We have before mentioned our dif- 
approbation of his notion, that thefe three, with the Supplices, 
formed a Tetralogia ze vermestics } but, in doing fo, we inadvert- 
ently committed a miftake. The author of the argument to the 
Perfze, ftates, that Zfchylus gained the prize m the archonfhip 
of Menon by the following tetral LORY» the Perf, Glaucus Pot- 
nienfis, phi ey and Prometheys : that is,” we ne * either 


feems to have te a fatyric dramna; as was the Gl 1ucus Potien- 
fis.” We fhould have faid, the Glaucus Pontius or Marinus; 
for the other was a tragedy: the Phineus was probably the fa- 
tyric drama of the tetralogy. Mr Butler, in a note, p. 215. 8vo, 
has no doubt but that the Prometheus of Epicharmus was a fa- 
tyric drama. Now, we believe that the comic writers never com 
pofed fatyric dramas; which were invented by Pratinas, a 

gic writer, contemporary with i{chylus, and feem to have 
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appropriated to the bufkin. Herman has difcuffed the queftion in 
his Epiftola de Dramate Comico-Satyrico, but fearcely at fuffici- 
ent length. We proceed now to offer fome obfervations on the 
Fragments, in the order which Mr Butler has adopted. The ac- 
count which he has given of fome of them, is not fo complete as it 
might have been : we will endeavour to fupply the deficiency, tak- 
ing for the bafis of our remarks the text printed by Stanley. 

Frac. 1 PROM. IGNIFER. 1. A. Gell. N. A. xiti. 18. 
* Id quoque animadvertimus, apud ZEschylum in TugPige Tgounta, 
et Euripidem in ivi eundem esse versum absque paucts syllabis. 
Luyeir 8 omev di, nal Atyor te xoeigie, Puripides autem sic, Svyay @ 
? Which, as Gronovius remarks, more 
nearly refembles the s8oth verfe of the Choeph., than that quoted 
by A. Gellius, to the fimilar lines adduced by Gronovius and 
Pauw; Valcknaer, Diatrib. p. 175, adds Eumen. 277. 

Frac. mn. Pollux x. 17. Aivadts xual wicow nal dpeorsvov peangel réros, 
The edition of Aldus omits the fecond x«i, and has poriven, Sal- 
m afius and Stanley, re saedes Sy wicew, xoel apeoriveu paxgoi Teves, Pauw, 
Aiva oe, wicce, napeorivov peaexeok TCVOb. both evidently futile corrections. 
Bentley, Epitt. ad Hemfterhuis. p. 96. Awa i yeirru xamorivon pare 
eet reves, = § Linez fimbrize et crudi lini tenize. ’—* Sed,’ he adds, 
“cum editio Aldina habeat Ainadss fora, et Codd. MSS. aia 3 
exicoe, * merito illud figma haud temere irrepfiffe videatur. Ve- 
rius igitur, credo, reponas Awa Bi cmtiga, xapeorsivon peaxgel over ; 
which is a moft fingular miftake; for, how can we believe Bent- 
Iey not to have obferved, that, by this correétion, he introduced 
a fpondee into the fecond foot? yticce is far more probable ; 
though this fenfe of it occurs but feldom: indeed, we do not 
now remember any inftance, except that of Ariftophanes quoted 
by Hefychius. 

Frac. 11. in Piut. p. rs0. H. St. Euftath. p. 415. Ed. Rom. 
The introdu€tory words of Plut atch prove that this was a fatyric 
drama; of which, indeed, the Fragments themfel¥es contain in- 
ternal evidence. PROM. SOL FRAGM. t. apud Sirab. iv? 
p- 183. Dionyf. Halic. 1. Mr Butler has given thefe references 5 
but he dees not mention that in Dionyfius 1s « cide for cap” cidz, 
eyole for pieln, and boiiges =e av for eagis wed, as H. Stephens 
had correéted the words in Strabo. Secondly, he gives Salmafius 
the credit of cd Bada» didkus for cupBaray dyes, which is the cor- 
r-€tion, and an excellent one it is, of Paulus Leopardus, Em. v. 
17-5 nor does he notice that Leopardus, Salmafius and Heath, all 
le ave a fpondee in the fourth foot of the feventh verfe. rpiax» 
Pa iroryar, reQetds oT Lory yyporeay merger, We have heard yoyye? wy CONn- 
jcClured 5 but we think it a comic word. 


* ~ vw? > , 
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Frac. 1v. The arrangement suggested by Mr Butler had been 
previously made by Toup. in Suid. [. p. 94. 

Frac. v. apud Galen. de Morb. Epid. p. 454. evergnjas is 
Bentley’s correction, Epist. ad Mill. p. 50, and not Pauw’s.— 
Ruhnken, Ep. Crit. p. 65, for iv’ siaaSed quotes od 9 waxeed, which 
we do not approve. 

Frac. vii. Steph. Byz. in v."A6voe; for ie, Stanley, Pauw, and 
Mr Butler, read #%«s; but the true reading is #%«. See Prom. v. 
723. Orph. Argon. G41. “Yaus ixero més, Ruhnken, from the 
MSS. iixere.  avdeaiv awdvran is the conjecture of Hartungus. Loc. 
Memorab. I. 4. Valcknaer in Adoniaz. p. 217, conjectures Zxv- 
tar aaerror, which we conceive not to be Greek. (évnrav and ydwre- 
ws for yaroues, Stanley copied from Grotius, Exc. p. 48.) Valck- 
naer thinks also, that Stephanus was deceived by a faulty manu. 
script in quoting T'aSivs from Aischylus ; and we perfectly agree 
with him in his opinion. ‘Toup. in Suid. HI. 493, thinks that it 
should be written FAévs, with the digamma, which we imagine 
to be totally out of the question. 

We shall now consider that most deplorably corrupt play, the 
Supplices, which we never peruse, without regretting deeply the 
loss of that invaluable Codex Manuscriptus, which the reverend 
Mr Adams is recorded to have thrown upon the fire in the trans- 
ports of his joy. Had this valuable * chartaceous copy’ been 
preserved, together with the marginal annotations of the learned 
possessor, the bulky labours of nine or ten commentators might 
probably have been spared. 

V. 4. Mr Butler has not remarked that Porson retains the old 
reading AswreSxlar,without the article: +a does not appear to us 
to be indispensable, though it improves the verse. V. 39. warge- 
%agier, We agree with Mr Butler in adopting the correction of 
Pauw, warpadsapuiar; though the alteration is not absolutely neces- 
sary; for the similar instances of asa, iatpowrse, xornPin, peopiny 
wilpin, novice, Sppedes, Semedin, erposdein, and several others, may be urged in 
defence of the quantity of its penultima. Great confusion exists 
amongst the nouns terminating in s« and s, from the different 
modes of writing the diphthong El in different ages. V.44. Her- 
man, in his edition of the Orphica, p. 314, has given drtoropoveac, 
as a correction of his own, for dvéovsuev tas; when, in fact, Porson 
has printed arberomevews, which was probably suggested to him bythe 
reading of Robortellus. V. 84. tei 2 trizems orvyeivrts Tinos’ av 
dimes “ydpcors—a syllable is wanting after ervyeirrss;--we would 
supply «%, and construe it thus— If ye indeed hate insolent vio- 
lence, ye cannot be with justice concerned in this marriage. ’ 

An excellent conjecture of Bothe’s, in v. 101, is unnoticed : 
he reads Jewider for J awe». So seldom does that unfortunate editor 

2 blunder 
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blunder noon the truth, that it is but fair to give him eredit when 


. . . * . res . 
he really deserves it:—hHe has need enough of it. There isa dis- 


mally tedious note on v. 180, in which a contecture or two is set 


in the form of a query. c tamen place t,’ says Mr Bur- 
vhich observation, with regard to ourselves, is strictly true, 

is certainly right in takirig dots with a&ysiueror, notwith- 
standing that the learned editor, on this occasion, * desiderates 
Mr Schutz’s wonted elegance.’ But where, in the name of for- 
tune, did Mr Butler learn to talk of the elegance of this commen- 
tator, which is a topic he insists on in freque as laudatory remarks ? 

May we not expect to hear of the elegant Le Clerk, the ele gant 
Pauw, the elezent Bothe ? “What p ible claim an editor can 
have to this epithet, who possesses neither learning, taste, nor li- 
terary honesty, we are ata loss to conceive. 

Mr Butler renders act oriywr Bepde, € mare atcens a ligno;’ which 
is so evidently false that it would be superfluous to proveitiso. V. 
984, “Ixere.“Hxere Porsonus; ‘quod quis non pretulerit?’—butwhy 
is not the reason assigned, viz. that jew is never used by the Attic 
poets in the active voice? V. 212. hom Ppevavons invtertss. §Deotedwra:, 
Med, Ask. D. Guelph. Which of these readings Mr Butler pre- 
fers, he has given us no clue to conjecture.. Is it not strange that he 
should have omitted to remark, that the metrg requires,and the well- 
known canon of Dawes confirms, the reading of ‘these three MSS. ? 
—which, if it be admitted, establishes QvrAdgeuas in the succeeding 
verse. V.222. is cited by Plutarch, p. 1077. For », inv. 22s, 
we think say should be read. V. 2G1. tavdevem) rade xpard. “We 
conceive the true reading to be rads t2mura xpard, as before vaxi- 
MEI. ove: v corse Taos Guelph. Tove ir’ true by Ald. pare ‘gots 
am accusative case, v. 262. WV. 274. putin nel Sdn. penvcerees axa, 
Med. Aid. Rob. If we mistake not, Porson’s correction was yeia 
sexviry ddxn. His emendation of vv. $21. 326.as admirable. For 
sere, in the latter of these verses, we should-probably read ape, 
apdve Med. Ald. &0tdw Ask. D. Rob. V. S56.vepewirpare. Mr 
Butler’s conjecture, @ ’ wirpass, appears tous very probable. 

The strophe and antistrophe, which Mr Butler has arranged at 
v. 869, are capable of a much more-rythmical division ; but we 
shall forbear to suggest it, as our hints will probably evi been 
superseded by the appearance of Dr Burney’s work on the choric 
metres of Atschvlus, before these remarks can issue from the 
press. V. 544, tPdmrwp “lots, Porson temrep, which Herman pro- 
poses as his own correction. Orphic. p..314. The commentators 
make strange work of v. 568; and Mr Butler hallucinates with 
the rest—-er + exipyirae Tugd pivesToap to Neirov vécors absxror. © Puls 
cherrime,’ says Mr 2. * interpres Gallicus— Ow se repand, amenée 
par Lyphon, Peau de Nil.” Viisomay be beautzful, and it is - ; 
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but.it is not true: and, till the French translator, or the English 
editor, shall explain to us the construction and the meaning 
which they have adopted, we shall continue to think that News» 
is the antecedent to 2. 

V. 744. Wesseling. ad Herod. IV. p. $47. reads wixes for the 
common reading péixes ; but, we think, without reason. 

V. 783. We think that the two first verses of the strophe should 
be read thus. 

STROPHE. 
ye Bou vis tvdimoy otBas, 
ti wucomsobes wei Puyo Awiag .... 
AN1ISTROPHE. 
adQunrey ove & ay mthos. 
peraivoxpac Bt warrsTal mou xepdid. 

V. S14. tierw, for wes, is undoubtediy the true reading. But 
the passage from lian, adduced by Abresch, is nothing to the 
purpose. We are surprised that Mr Butler should not have il- 
lustrated the phrase, or at least have referred us to Stanley’s note 
on the Agamemnon, v. 17. & Ruhnkens, Hymn. Cerer. 229. 

V. 815. and the 16 following lines, may, we think, be reduced 
under the form of Strophe and Antistrophe. We will give them 
as we would propose that they should be read; and we request 
the reader to compare them with the common text. 

STROPHE. 

"lols 2 suey ovgariay, * 
bsouce pian Avera xeel 
Tired 7’ tuol mAducvdxws 
Aveieay’, xesdn, ware, > 
Biny ov Dirsis ogain 
“opeuecery fvdinosse 
we8iLov D ixtras o20er, 
yarovys maryneatis Zev. 

ANTISTROPHE. 
ofves yee Aivyurtioy ven 
JioPogor dereveryeric, 
peer ust Deomosos Dideesvos, 
Quycdea mares mrorvbgcos 
Biz diZavras Aa Beir. 
ety F twimay Cvyry 
tardyrov. cid avev cider 
Ovareis tirssov torsy ; 

We scarcely know what to say of v. 855, &c. except that the 
conjectures of Mr Butler and his learned friend are equally inad- 
missible, since wiefas requires a genitive case. 

VOL. XV. NO. 30. x V. 879. 
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V. S79. “t0¢s xu) Adxe’s. Mr Butler first conjectures Adds; 
and then, in the Second Commentary, renders Adszale vestem ab- 
scinde; fortifying himself behind his friends the lexicographers, 
who, as usual, fail him in the time of need. We will give the 
learned editor a specimen of the caution which should be ased, in 
citing the authority of these auxiliaries. ‘The following gloss is 
given from Hesychius. Aaxiu- tums, jryru, jaro; in which, 
we suppose, Mr Butler sees no need of correction. But it is 
evident that two glosses are confounded ; and we read, af our 
peril, Aamdle. demi. Aanxilu. payrou. jacow. Scholiast. Aristoph. 
Thesmoph. 63. Aaimegu. Rewara A similar confusion exists in 
the gloss of Hesychius on Awexdg«, where also should be read 
Amsnetcss, 

V. 586.  ¢ igwrdis: 6 pebyas Neinos. © Mira est,’ says Mr Butler, 
© emendatio Scaligert. @ igus yots 6 piryass Nudes.” Where this e- 
mendation comes from, we know not; but if Valcknaer may be 
believed, Diatrib. p. 53, Scaliger’s conjecture was é tgas yiis. 

V. 899. With regard to 4%, ma, and wa, about which inter- 
jections Mr Butler seems to be in doubt, all that we could telb 
him about them has been anticipated by Valcknaer, in Adoniaz. 
‘Theocr. p. 382., to whom we refer him. Three unhappy con- 
jectures are started at v. 917. The true reading is to be restored 
partly from Schutz, and partly from a MS. note of Porson. 
© imsl oim axover sk tav iuay royor, Vid. Eurip. Orest. 1544. 
Soph. El. $0.” Thucyd. IL. 1. 1d wagayysrrsure OZEQE Iys- 
eves. IT. 89. rd wapayyrrrouoe OZEQE dexsots. Il. p. 256. Ws ar’. 
OEY J AKOYEEN éirijos taxis Alas. 

V. 957. tbs cd, dn woAspeoy cetgncts veoy; which Porson corrected 
im the following admirable manner— 

hora: tdd, » OG mwoAswoy alerrbees véov ; 

V. 994.  dogi civmutgw Carer, is thus restored by the same great 
Critic—doguxarsi peogw daver. And here we cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing our surprise, that none of these emendations which the 
late Professor communicated to his friends, should have reached 
Mr Butler’s ears; for we cannot help thinking, that he might 
have come to the knowledge of them without much trouble. 
Such is the veneration which we feel for the name of Porson, 
that we think it a duty incuinbent on every English scholar, who 
is preparing an edition of a Greek author, to inquire diligently 
what has been said by that incomparable scholar on the subject, 
and to reeord his opinions, with deference and fidelity. The ar- 
rangement of a chorus by Dr Burney, which is given at v. 1019. 
from the Monthly Review, Jan. 1798, is a sufficient proof of the 
metrical skill of that eminent scholar. But the conjecture of 
Bothe, é:axregs, for Mdnrees, v. 1048, appears to us quite — 
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able, inafmuch as it improves the rhythm and the fenfe, and is 
confirmed by v. 1063. od 2 biryos ay adsrxtror. On the metrical 
notes of Mr Butler it is difficult to decide: we do not believe 
that the metres of Al{chylus can ever be defined with certainty, 
except in a few inftances. 

In the philological commentary on v. 97, Mr Butler alludes to 
a paflage in Paufanias. If he intends to publifh the Fragments, 
this paflage will enable him to refer to the Glaucus Pontius a 
verfe which Stanley has inferted in the Fragmenta Incerta, Jedr«; 
2 imim xal yeuddes wvbuqy—Euftath. in Il. B. p. 274. Etym. M. v. 
Aavrs, Paufan. p. 253. Ald.; which was overlooked by Paulus 
Leopardus. Em, XI. 24. 

Mr Miiller’s remarks on the firft part of the Supplices are un- 
ufually facetious. We were fomewhat ftartled at his expreffion, 
* Curiosam Apidis hiftoriam’—the curious history of Apis. This 
we conceive to be curious Latin, at all events. He makes fome 
amends, however, at v. 809, by quoting a paflage from Seneca, 
which fingularly refembles fome well known lines of Shakefpeare. 
§ Scalpello aperitur ad illam magnam libertatem vid, et pitncto secu- 
ritas constat.’ Ep, LXX. The refemblance is remarked by Mr 
Butler. 

in v. 559, Stanley feems to imagine, that Avda viata are the 
plains of Lydia; and adds, ‘ Planam fuisse Lydiam innuit ada- 


gium, Avdoy tis widiov xgoxadsiv.’ In the firit place, vere always 
fignifies ‘ a hollow ;’ and, in the proverb adduced, Avd is * a 
Lydian,;’ and the meaning of it is, § to challenge a Lydian (7. ¢ 
a toward) to the, fight.’ Plato and Menander apud Schol. Plat. 


p- 29. laws meonursiobes tis wédsoey-—* to catch a Tartar .” which is 
exactly an oppolite adage. 

OF the heap of ufelefs annotations which havé been written on 
this play, Mr Butler has given a tolerably copious felection ; but 
he has alfo inferted a confiderable number of ufeful temarks from 
Abrefch, Valcknaer, and his own Adverfaria. We beg leave, how- 
ever, to enter a vigorous proteft againft the publication of any 
more of the lucubrations of Mr Miller; which, to fpeak the 
truth plainly, are moftly unqualified nonfenfe, and ferve only to 
augment the bulk of commentaries, already too voluminous. The 
additional notes, which Mr Butler has publifhed from the MSS: 
of Stanley, are highly valuable, and difplay the extenfive reading 
of that learned man. ‘They are principally illuftrations of fenti- 
ments or expreflions ; and, in this fpecies of commentary, Stan- 
ley was peculiarly fuccefsful. There are many, however, which 
Mr Butler might have enlarged with the obfervations of later cri- 
tics, where they could throw additional light on the fubject. For 
ipecimens of the value of thefe Curse Polteriores of Stanley, we 
refer the reader to vv, 78, 119, 18Oy 198, 399, 214, 645, o8o. 
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We now take leave of Mr Butler for the prefent, and thall be 
happy to renew our acquaintance with him on the appearance of 
another volume. A little more difcretion in the feleétion of the 
notes, and a little more care in compreffing thofe which are fe- 
leted, will certainly enhance the value of the work. Many parts 
of it will undoubtedly be ferviceable to readers of Ef{chylus ; 
but it is extremely troublefome to pick out the wheat from the 
quantity of chaff which hides it. For ourfelves, we thould have 
been better pleafed had Mr Batler contented himfelf with pub- 
lifhing what he terms the Commentarius Criticus; containing a 
fynopfis of the various leétions. This would lave formed a neat 
ottavo volume of about 200 pages, extremely ufeful to the ftu- 
dent who reads Afchylus with critical: attention. But we are de- 
cidedly of opinion, that to republifh literally the text of Stan- 
ley’s edition, was a fuperfluous and ufelefs undertaking. ‘This 
portion of the book, we conceive no reader will make ufe of : 
the philological commentary will fcarcely repay the trouble of 
perufing it. But the ‘ Notz Critice’ are worth confulting ;. per~ 
haps we may fay, must be confulted, by him who would ftudy 
the text in its pureft form. In difcuffing the comparative merit 
of the text, as it ftands in the volume before us, and the critical 
commentary which is fubjoined to it, we may apply the remark 
which Scaliger is faid to have made concerning the Perfius of 
Cafaubon—‘ La sauce vaut mieux que le poisson.’ 
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Art. V. 1. Report of the Royal’College of Physicians of London 
on Vaccination ; with an Appendix, containing the Opintons of 
the Royal Colleges of Physicians of Edinburgh and Dublin, and 
of the Royal Colleges of Surgeons of London, of Dublin, and of 
Edinburgh: Ordered to be printed, 8th July 1807. pp. 13. 
Folio. 

. Ministére de l’Entericur ; Séance Générale dela Société Centrale 
etablie pous l’Extinction de la Petite Verole en France, par la 
Propagation de la Vaccine. pp.130. §Svo. 12. Juin 1806. 

. £. 30,000 for the Cow-Por!!! An Adilress (to Lord FL. P., 
and) to the British Parliament on Vaccination, (of the greatest 
Importance to Mankind) ; wherein the Report of the College of 
Physicians 1s completely confuted. Audi alteram partem— Le 
candid, be gust. By Ferdinand Smyth Stuart, Efq. Second 
Edition ; with an Appendix and Plates. pp. 85 & xxi. 8vo. 
London, 1807. 

4. A Letter to the Right Honourable Spencer Perceval, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, &c. §c. on the Expediency and Propriety of 1e- 
gidating, by Parliamentury Authority, the Practice “of Variolous 
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Inoculation, with a View to the Extermination of the Small-Pox. 
pp- 36. 8vo. London, 1807. 

5. A Popular View of Vaccine Inoculation, with the Practical Mode 
of conducting it, showing the Analogy between the Small-Pox and 
Cow-Pox, and the Advantages of the Latter.. By Joseph Adams, 
M. D. F. L. S. Phisician to the Small-Pox and Inoculation 
Hospitals, &c. pp. iGi. 1!2mo. London, 1807. 

6. The Cow-Pox Chronicle, or Medical Reporter. (Stamped News- 
paper.) Jan. 23d, 1808. 

7. The Katal Effects of Cow-Pox Protection ; manifested by a Nar- 
rative of the ‘Occurrences which have recently happened at Ring- 
wood in Hampshire. 8vo. London, 1808. 

8. Report of the Royal Jennerian Society on the supposed Failures at 
are Feb, 1505. 

» The Vaccine Scourge, in Answer to the Calumnies and Falsehoods 
aia circulated with great Industry by that extraordinary Surgeon 
Mr Birch, and other Antivaccinists. * A Rod for a Fool’s 
oa > $8vo. London, 1808. 
- Lhe Vaccine Phantasmagoria. pp. 27. 4to. London. 1808. 
< Hints for the Consideration of Parliament, in a Letter to Dr 
Jenner on the supposed Failures of Vaccination at Ringavood, in- 
cluding a Report of the Royal Jennerian Soctety on that Subject, 
after a careful Public Investigation upon the Spot ; also containing 
Remarks on the prevalent abuse of Variolous Inoculation, and on the 
dreadful Expense of Qut-Patients attending at the Smatl-Pox Hes- 
pital. By William Biair, Surgeon, &c. pp. $00. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1508. 

12. Debates in Parliament, respecting the Jennerian Discovery, in- 
cluding the late Debate on the future Grant of 20,0001. to Dr Jen- 
ner ; together with the Report of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London, with introductory Remarks. By Charies Murray. 
pp. 164. 8vo. London, 1408. 

13. A Statement of some Objections to the Bill as amended by the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, to prevent the spreaaing of the In- 

Section of the Small-Pox ; to which is subjoined, a Copy of the Bul. 
By A. Highmore, Gent. pp. $2. 8vo. London, 1808. 

14. An Answer to Mr Highmore’s Objections to the Bill before Par- 
liament, to prevent the spreading of the Aufection of the Small- Pox ; 
with an Appendix, containing some interesting Communications 
from foreign Medical Practitioners on the Progress and Efficacy of 
Vaccine Inoculation. By Charles Murray. pp.70. svo. Lon- 
don, 1808. 

15. An Inquiry into the Laws of Epidemics ; with Remarks on the 
Plans lately proposed for exterminating the Small-Pox. By Joseph 
Adams, M. D. &c. pp. 157. London, L809. 
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Practical Observations on the Inoculation of Cow-Pox, pointing 
out a new mode of obtaining and preserving the Infection ; and also 
a certain Test of perfect Vaccination. Illustrated by Cases and 
Piates. The Second Edition ; with an Appendix, containing addi- 
tional Observations, together with a Plan for extinguishing the Con- 
tazion of the Small-Pox in the British Empire, and for rendering 
the Vaccine Inoculation general and effectual. By James Bryce, 
F. R.S. maianang Member of tite Royal College of Sur- 
geons, &c. pp. 214. and Append. pp. 182. 8vo. Edinburgh, 
i809. 

17. An Inquiry inte the antivariolous Power of Vaccination; in which, 
Jrom the State of the Phenomena, and the Occurrence of a great va- 
riety of Cases, the most serious Doubts are suggested, of the Efficacy 
of the whole Practice; and its Powers, at best, proved to be only 
Lemporary ; from which also will appear the Necessity of, and proper 
Peri a for, again submitting to Inoculation with variolous Virus. 
By Thomas Brown Surgeon, Musselburgh. Magna est veritas, 
noe evalebit. pp. $27. S8vo. Edinburgh, 1809. 

. Report of the Sur; zeons of the Edinburgh Vaccine Institution, con- 
taining an Examination of the Opinions and Statements of Mr 
nee n of Musselburgh on Vaccination. Drawn up at the De- 
sire of the Managers, and published by their Direction, for 
the Benefit of the Institution. pp. 35. with Append. pp. 8. 
8vo. Edinburgh, 1809. 

A Letter, in reply ts the Repo rt of the Surgeons of the Vaccine 


dastitution, Edinburgh; with an Appendix, containing a variety of 


anterestin, » Letters on the Subject of Vaccination, and including a 
Corres onlas with Dr Duncan, Dr Lee, and Mr Bryce: from 
which also the Public will be able to appretiate the Authority of the 
Surgeons of the Vaccine Institution, and to form a correct Opinion 
of the whale Subject. 3y Thomas Brown, Surgeon, Musselburgh. 
Svo. Edinburgh, 1809. 


Ov a former occasion we entered at considerable length into 
the merits of Vaccination, and gave a sketch of the acrimo- 

nious controversy it had excited in the medical world. Since that 
time the subject has acquired still greater interest, and has given 
rise to various legislative projects, of no common delicacy and im- 
portance. It is very probable, we think, that these will soon be 
renewed and multiplied; and, in disposing of them, we are well 
ware, that the utmost caution will be requisite 3 lest, on the one 

and, we prevent the adoption of safe and effectual means, for 
miting the ravages of the most loathsome and destructive of our 
cliseases—or, on the other, increase, by precipitate coercion, the 
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The long lift of publications prefixed to this article, and which, 
after all, is but a {mall portion ef what has lately been written on 
the fubje&t, will give our readers an idea of the keennefs with 
which the vaccine controverfy is ftill maintained. While the 
vaccinifts have been ftrengthemng their pofition by parliamentary 
votes and collegiate reports ;—while Mr Blair has bet flogging 
Mr Birch, and Mr Ring has been founding a peal in the ears of 
Dr Mofely,—the nicknames, handbills, fquibs, and caricatures 
of their adverfaries, have been too fuccefsfully employed, where 
they were calculated to do moft mifchief—among the weak and 
the ignorant. This difgraceful warfare, we muft however re- 
mark, has been almoft entirely confined to the metropolis ; and, 
till within thefe few months, was unknown on this fide of the 
Tweed. 

It would be both an irkfome and unprofitable tafk, to attempt 
to give a regular view of all that has been written for and againtt 
cowpox, fince the fubjeét was formerly under our confideration. 
With a few praifeworthy exceptions, the difpute has been car- 
ried on with the fame violence and difregard of accuracy, either in 
obferving’ or in reafoning, which we had formerly fo much occa- 
fion to reprobate. In truth, vaccination has had to ftruggle, not 
only againft the indefatigable a€tivity of avowed opponents, but 
alfo againft the treacherous manceuvres of pretended friends, and 
the mifguided zeal of injudicious partifans. While Dr Auban 
recommends vaccination to the followers ef Mahomet as a pre- 
ventive, not only of {mallpox, but alfo of the plague, Dr Gillum, 
in the courfe of his arguments for a gradual introduCtion of cow- 
pox, ferioufly expreffes his fears to Lord Hawkefbury, that by 
relinquifhing {mallpox inoculation, we fhali have the plague a- 
gain introduced among ourfelyes. This fagacious conjecture is 
afflumed as a fact in another lucubration of the fame author,— 
* On the Efficacy of inoculated Smallpox zn promoting the Po- 
pulation of Great Britain.’—‘ Inoculation,’ oblerves this pro- 
found and patriotic writer, ‘ has fupplied: mild fmullpox, and 
* confequently faved to the country the multitude of inhabit- 
* ants formerly deftroyed by the plague. Hence, had ino- 
* culation been known, and, feafonably employed, the plague 
* of London in 1665 ‘might have been prevented, and the lives 
§ of 1c0,000 of its inhabitants faved, exclufive of their off- 
* {pring. 

* Et nati natorum, et qui nascuntur ab illis.’ 

But, leaving Dr Gillum to his profound meditations, it is time 
for us to enter upon thevcardinal point of the controverfy, which 
i, whether vaccination be an effeCtual preventive of f{mallpox or 
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not, This, it is evident, is entirely a queftion of faét 5 and; will 
be more fatisfaforily anfwered, in proportion to the extent,and 
uniformity of our actual experience and obfervation. In both 
refpeéts, we do not know almoft any difputable point, certainly 
not one in the whole range of medical {cience, of which ‘the aly 
firmative is as decifively ,. proved. The great majority, we may 
fay all the refpectable part of the profeflion, now concur inicon- 
fidering vaccination as a fafe and perfect fecurity agaimft fmall- 
pox ; in recommending and promoting it in evident oppofition to 
their private intereft; and in entrufting to it, in full confidence 
of its efficacy, not merely the lives of their patients, but of their 
children and deareft relatives. Thofe who :received the. firlt ace 
counts of it with moft {cepticifm and doubt, are: now: us firmeft 
patrons and advocates; and, in this inftance, the young and the 
enthufiattic have been ultimately ‘upported, by the teftimony of 
the old and experienced. In proof of this, we need only quote 
the concluding paragraph of the report of the London College of 
Phyficians, who, under the authority of Parliament, endeavoured 
to colle& the opinion of the profeffion at large. 

‘ From the whole of the above considerations, the College of Phy, 
sicians feel it their duty strongly to recommend the practice of vac- 
cination. They have been led to this conclusion by no preconceived 
opinion, but by the most unbiassed judgment, formed from an irre- 
sistible weight of evidence which has been laid before them. For 
when the number, the respectability, the disinterestedness, and the 
extensive experience of its advocates are compared with the feeble 
and imperfect testimonies of its few opposers ; and when it is consi- 
dered that many, who were once adverse to vaccination, have been 
convinced by further trials, and are now to be ranked among its 
warmest supporters, the truth seems to be established as firey as 
the nature of such a question admits ; so that the College of Physi- 
cians conceive, that the public may reasdnably' look forward, with 
some degree of hope. to the time when all: opposition shall cease, 
and the general concurrence of mankind shall at length be able to 
put an end to the ravages at least, if mot to the existence, of the 
smal)pox. ’ 

The detailed and valuable report.of the Central Society to the 
minifler of the interior of France, is; not Jefs fatisfuctory ; nor 
has any feeling of national rivalry prevented them from’ own- 
ing their obligations to this country for ene of the moit unex- 
pected and beneficial difcoyeries ever made in the art of medicine. 
We could eafily quote fimilar teftimonics, in favour of ‘vaccina- 
tion, from every Medical Board in Europe. ‘The remoteit cor, 
ners of the globe, indeed, have now experienced its efficacy. In 
every country into which it has been introduced, its progre fe has 
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been unifotm and fteady; and no experiment, perhaps, was ever 
conducted, on: fo extenfive a fcale, nor any difcovery fo rapidly 
difleminated. We have no data-to eftimate correQly. the num- 
ber of individuals, of every race, and of every climate, who have. 
been vaccinated; or to afcertain the proportion of favourable 
cafes: but thefe are,mot neceffary in order to enable us to form 
a decifive opinion-wpon-the great queftions regarding. vaccination, 
A remedy, a mode of praflice, or an opinion, may become fa- 
fhionable in: one..cowntry from adventitious circumftaaces; but 
they will not make their way in add countries, and under all va- 
riety of circumfances, Vaccination, however, has penetrated to 
the remoteit corners of the globe; and, wherever it has-been in- 
troduced, the increafing experience of every year has only ferved 
to confirm the general confidence in.its efficacy. It is impoflible 
to explain thefe facts upon any other principle, than that the ad- 
vantages derived from it are {ubftantial and permanent. Simple 
as the practice is, it is attended with fome trouble, and nothing 
but-a very firm and general conviction,of its utility, could induce 
the bulk of the population of any country, much lefs of fo many 
countries, to fubmit to it. 

Nor is the great extent of the pra€tice to be explained, by 
afcribing it to any-undue influence of profefhonal men. ‘Their 
perfuafions might have confiderable weight. within a certain cir- 
cle. of friends,and patients; and imitation might lead a confider- 
able number more to follow their example; but we repeat, that 
nothing but a-conyiction of its utility could have induced fo large 
a proportion of the inhabitants of the world to receive and adopt 
it. Even the patronage it has experienced from medical men of 
every defcription, is conclufive in its favour, When firft pro- 
mulgated, it was received with {cepticifm and diftruft ; its phe- 
nomena were (trictly inveftigated; and its reputed antivariolous 
powers repeatedly expofed to the fevereft tefts, until all doubts were 
removed, In Scotland, we know of only one medical man who is 
not fatisfied with it, and who does net recommend or pradtife it, 
and the fame gentleman is the only individual of che: profeflion, 
in any country, who, as far as we have learned, has abandoned 
it, after having been fatisfied, or rather, as we dhall prefentiy 
fee, pretending to have been fatisfied of its eflicacy. It mutt al- 
fo be remembered, that the general practice of vaccination is in- 
jurious to the pecuniary interefts of the profedlion; and there- 
fore, the patronage beftowed upon it by them is a moft honour- 
able onal of the candour and difintercftednefs of the profeflion 


at large. We have heard a great deal of railing about jobs and 
jobbing ; and Mr Brown hag infinuated, ‘ that the motives of 
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its greatest advocates are not more disinterested than those of its 
greatest enemies.’ But although it might be granted that a few 
individuals may have been actuated by the desire of notoriety,— 
by a sure introduction into practice,—or by the hopes of being a 
pointed to a lucrative office in the vaccine institutions, still, the 
motives of the great majority of the profession, are evidently a- 
bove zl] suspicion. The imoculator cannot expect the same re- 
muneration for performing an apparently easy operation, for the 
event of which the most timid mother has not a moment’s anxi- 
ety, as for conducting his patient safely through a painful, loath- 
some, and dangerous disease. Vaccination has even cut off en- 
tirely a very considerable source of the professional emoluments 
of the physician. Natural a is entirely banished from 
the higher and middling classes of society; and the cowpox is 
too insignificant a complaint to require the consultation of an ex- 
traordinary medical attendant. But, although vaccination be ad- 
opted and recommended by far the greatest and most respectable 
part of the profession, still it has been most obstinately oppos- 
ed by a few individuals, and by means the best calculated to 
make an impression on the timid and ignorant. We shall now 
examine the grounds of their opposition, and their pretensions to 
our notice. They contend that vaccination does not afford suf- 
ficient security against smallpox ; that it has injurious effects on 
the constitution ; and that it has put an end to inoculation, with- 
out serving the same purposes. 

The first is the most important objection ; not on account of 
its being better founded than the others, but on account of the 
nature of the evidence brought in support of it; which consists in 
a multiplicity of statements, originating in misconception or mis- 
representation, and not admitting of a general and permanent re- 
futation. One fact is no sooner explained or contradicted, than 
another is invented. 

The boldest and most determined antivaccinists of the present 
day, however, will scarcely venture to maintain, as they did once, 
that Cow-Pox affords no security whatever. The thousands, and 
tens of thousands, in every quarter of the world, whom it has en- 
abled to resist vatiolous contagion,—the total extinction of that 
pestilence in whole countries, and the security against its import- 
ation, which they have experienced from there being no. subjects 
for it to operate upon,—leave no doubt upon the subject. Hence, 
most of those who originally maintained that opinion, in the most 
positive and peremptory manner, have now shifted their ground ; 
and contend, that though vaccination must be allowed to impart 
security for a tme, this security gradually decays, and is at last 
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exhausted. This hypothetical objection was satisfactorily refuted 
long ago by Drs Willan and Stanger. ‘The latter found, by direct 
experiment, ‘that the insertion of variolous matter intothe arms of 
twenty children, who had been vaccinated in 1801, produced ex- 
actly the same effects in 1802 and in 1804. This same opinion, 
however, has been lately brought forward, with much parade and 
pretension, by Mr ‘Thomas Brown, surgeon inMusselburgh, as if 
it were something new and incontrovertible. ‘lhe sensation pro- 
duced by the vaunting advertisements of this gentleman’s book in 
the public papers, induced the Managers of the Public Dispensary 
and Vaccine Institution, to make a strict inquiry into the cases he 
had referred to; and a report from the surgeons of that useful cha- 
rity was drawn up and published. Mr Brown has since replied, 
both in a pamphlet and in the newspapers ; and we shall now pro- 
ceed to examine his statements and arguments a little more close- 
ly, both because they are the most recent and the most detailed 
that have been laid before the public, and because the reputed 
facts, having taken place in our immediate neighbourhood, are 
more easily inquired into. 

Before we can admit that any instance of unsuccessful vaccin- 
ation has been established, we must be satisfied of two things; 
frst, that the patients were properly vaccinated; and, secondly, 
that they were afterwards affected with the small-pox. 

The difficulty of ascertaining the former of these circumstances, 
is the chief cause of what are called cowpox failures. ‘ ‘There 
is little doubt,’ say the London College, * that some of the fail- 
ures are to be imputed to the inexperience of the early vaccina- 
tors.” And, indeed, when we consider that, from the very nature 
of the cow-pox, the distinction between a mere local affection, af- 
fording no security even for a day, and a perfect constitutional 
affection, is so small, as to require the utmost attention on the 
part of the most experienced ; that, at the beginning of the prac- 
tice, all the necessary minutia were not thoroughly understood ; 
that from the simplicity and safety of the operation, ladies and 
clergymen, midwives and farriers, vied with each other in multi- 
plying their inoculations: And when we also consider that the 
total number of those vaccinated in Great Britain, during the few 
years which have elapsed since the promulgation of the discovery, 
1s perhaps not less than those vatiolated since inoculation was first 
introduced, it is so far from being surprising that some failures 
have taken place, that we ought rather to wonder that they have 
been so few. Even now, some practitioners seem to be igno- 
rant of what is necessary to constitute constitutional cowpox. 
Of this number, we cannot help suspecting, is our Scotish anti 
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vaccinift, who, at the fame time, difplays confiderable ignorance 
of the phenomena of {mallpox. ‘£ In conformity, then,’ fays he, 
* both with my own experience of the phenomena of inoculation 
and vaccination, 1 contend, that if you have a veficle, attended 
with an areola, you may depend upon the production of whatever 
effe€ts it is capable of.’ Some of the other antivaccinifts go ftill 
farther, and reprefent every punéture by a lancet armed with vac- 
cine virus, whatever effect it produce, or even if it dhould not 
produce any effect at all, as a true vaccination, for which the fup- 
porters of the practice mutt be refponfible, in cafe fmallpox fhould 
dupervene. 

The teftimony of perfons entertaining fuch opinions cannot 
poiflibly be admitted, as to the fact of the vaceination having been 
complete, even when they have had an opportunity of witnefling 
the progrefs of the veficle. The cafes, which they ftate on hear- 
fay evidence, and on the authority of ignorant mothers, of courfe 
are {till more fufpicious ; and, in teuth, there as no tale fo impro- 
bable, no ftory fo palpably abfurd, but, provided it be adverfe to 
vaccination, it is immediately received with open ears and willing 
hearts; by Drs Mofely and Squirrel, and Mefirs Birch and Lipt- 
comb. It it militate againft cowpox, it mult be true; and itis 
neediefs to inveftigate it. Mr Brown, we muft do him the juttice 
to fay, is hone{t or hardy enough to confefs this. 

* Itas perhaps proper to notice, that I carefully avoided having 
any communication with the different practitioners by whom the 
children were vaccinated, being aware of the strong hold which sys- 
tem has upon the human mind; more especially in this very important 
subject ; thinking it best, for the attainment of truth, to state with 
the greatest possible accuracy, the parents’ account of the circum. 
stances that attended the vaccination of their children, notice the ap- 
pearance of the arm, and give the names of the families, whereby 
an opportunity is afforded to any of the practitioners to satisfy them- 
selves. * 

In his reply to the furgeons of the vaccine inftitution, he be- 
trays {till lefs referve in maintaining the fame do€trine. Some 
of his ftatements with regard to certain cafes of fuppofed failure 
at Haddington, having been contradiéted by the medical gentle- 
roan who had the care of them, with a civil expreflion of his re- 
gret that Mr Brown had not applied to him defore publifhing his 
book, that learned perfon moft valiantly replies— 

‘ Far from regreting that I did not communicate with the medical 
gentlemen at Haddington, before I mentioned in my book that such 
gases had occurred there, I have daily reason to congratulate myself 
on the opinion I had formed of the extensive and alarming effects of 
system on the human mind; for, had I done so, and afterwards 
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had been regulated by the information I certainly would have re- 
ceived, undoubtedly no such opinions would have been promulgat- 
ed; and which,’ says Mr Brown, ‘ I now find many very respectable 
characters, both in and out of the profession, consider as entitled to 
attention and respect.’ 

Such a confession is of itself sufficient to destroy all confi- 
dence in Mr Brown’s testimony. [It proves a conviction in his 
own mind, that, had he communicated with tie only persons who 
could possibly give satisfactory evidence with regard to these cases, 
it would have been adverse to his views. In the same spirit, ac- 
cordingly, we find him bringing forward cases, in which he ad- 
mits, that ‘ the pustules were so small, and the inflammation so 
trifling, as to make the practitioner in atiendance suspect that he 
had not undergone the true form of the disease;’ and others, im 
which thé inoculator informed the parents, at the time, that the 
child was of properly vaccinated. Nay, he gives the names of 
respectable practitioners, as having performed that operation to 
their perfect satisfaction, on patients whom, to their knowledge, 
they never saw. ‘ The oldest (of two children) was vaccinated by 
me,’ says Mr Brown, ‘ when four months old, in the arm; and 
the other by Mr Keith, surgeon of the Berwickshire militia in 
both, about the same age. J. recollect perfectly, that the vesitle 
and areola were quite characteristic ; and the mother describes, 
that the areola in both were equal to the size of half-a-crown ; 
and that Mr Keith saw the arm in its progress, and expressed him- 
self satisfied of the child having passed through the disease.” 
Now, the whole of this statement turns out to be incorrect; and 
the most charitable supposition is, that the mother imposed upon 
Mr Brown, by saying what she saw was agreeable to him. ‘ So 
far from having vaccinated the child in question,” writes Mr 
Keith, in a letter which we are authorised to quote, ‘ I never, to 
my knowledge, saw zt; but, on inquiry, find that it was vaccinat- 
ed by my hospital serjeant, at the request of the mother, who 
supplied the hospital with milk ; the first and only time of his 
ever attempting the operation. He saw it dué once at the distance 
of eight days after; and at present only recollects, that the vesi- 
cle was smaller than he had been in the habit of seeing in those 
vaccinated by me. ‘These examples fully develop the motives of 
Mr Browun’s conduct in carefully avoiding all communication with 
the gentlemen by whom these cases were said to be vaccinated 5. 
and explain why, in a pretended investigation of truths of such 
importance, he wilfully shut his eyes, and, when the object he 
ought te have drawn from nature was before him, chose to copy 
its reflection from a distoriing mitror i 
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It should also be remembered, that, of those vaccinated gratu- 
itously, either at public institutions, or by individual surgeons, 
a great number never return to show the progress of the vesicle ; 
and yet, nothing was more common than for these people, in or- 
der to excuse their laziness and indifference, to report that the 
surgeons were well satisfied with the appearances, ‘and had even 
taken matter from the arm. This, indeed, occurred so frequent- 
ly, at the Vaccine Institution of Edinburgh, that the managers were 
at last obliged to order, that each patient should deposit a pledge, 
to be forfeited, unless they attend regularly at the stated periods. 
This has had the best effects ; though for a time it diminished the 
number of applicants. 

Another prolific source of alleged failures, is the mistaking 
chicken-pox, and other eruptive distempers, for smail-pox. That 
such a mistake has often been made, even by practitioners of 
much experience, cannot be doubted. The diagnosis of regular 
consitutional smali-pox, is indeed abundantly easy; and if we 
were to refuse that name to every eruption which had not the no- 
sological character, or did not correspond with the best systema- 
tic descriptions, we should hear very seldom of small-pox after 
vaccination. It would be foreign to our present purpose, to in- 
quire into the nature of all the varieties and modifications of 
which small-pox is said to be susceptible. It is enough for us to 
prove, that, since the introduction of vaccination, eruptive dis- 

eases, of a very different nature, have been confounded with 
sma!l-pox. Mr Brown’s cases are especially liable to objection 
on this account, because he has coupled them with a theory which 
sets all diagnosis at defiance. Mr Brown contends, in direct con- 
tradiction to all analogy and observation, that before his period of 
security is elapsed, persons who have been vaccinated are liable 
to be partially affected by the small-pox ; that at an early period, 
it produces a slight rash; at a more advanced period, papulz, 
which disappear without suppurating ; afterwards pustules, which 
continue a tew days; and at length complete small-pox. What 
opinion is to be formed of the professional knowledge or can- 
dour of a man, who records such emns as the following as in- 
stances of sma!l-pox after vaccination? ‘ The oldest fell sick on 
© the Wednesday following ; and, at ‘ time I saw the other, 
© was confined to bed, and had been so for two days. He was 
© extremely sick, and affected with starting, sneezing, and other 
symptoms of eruptive fever. When I called, three days a afier, 

the sickness was gone, and no pustular eruption followed.’ 
p. 192. ‘This is one of Mr Brown’s cases of natural small-pox. 
His inoculated small-pox is noless singular. Thus, in his twelfth 
cise, ‘ No constitutional symptous could be detected ; a slight 
§ heat 
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* heat appeared on the fkin, but little or no alteration on the 
‘ pulfe.’ Next day, ‘ from the report of Mr M. and the maid, 
* she had sneezed repeatedly, which they attributed to cold; and 
‘ her appetite appeared impaired.’ ‘The day after, ‘ the had 
* fneezed fome the preceding night; only drank tea to breakfatt, 
* but eat no bread.’ Such ftatements are truly ridiculous ; but 
we muft refer our readers, for an able analyfis of the whole feries 
by the furgeons of the Vaccine Inftitution, to their Report. 
After fuch a refutation of Mr Brown’s ftatements, his hypo- 
thefis is fcarcely worthy of any notice, in fo far as it is founded 
on obfervation ; and it is obvioufly contrary to all analogy, al- 
though he has attempted to bolfter it up, by miftating the moft 
univerfally received principles of pathological fcience. It is well 
known, that two general conftitutional difeafes cannot exift in the 
body at the fame time. But it is equally well known, that an at- 
tack of fuch a difeafe, as foon as it is over, leaves the body as fuf- 
ceptible to the impreflions of any other as it was before ; nay, in 
many cafes, renders it much more fo; fince, in every elementary 
writer, we find debility from preceding disease enumerated among 
the caufes predifpofing the body to receive infection. Mr Brown, 
however, has the merit of inventing a very different doctrine. 
‘ Indeed, there feems to be a general principle in the laws of the 
* animal economy, that after it has been influenced by any power, 
* it is, for fome time, exempted not only from a repetition of its 
‘ effeéts, but alfo from thofe of any other caufe; and the dif- 
* tance feems, in general, to bear a proportion to the feverity and 
* extent of the power previoufly exerted.’ In another paragraph, 
he has {till more luminoufly explained the principle upon which 
he fuppofes this exemption to depend. ‘* Thefe cafes, and the 
whole phenomena and circumftances of vaccination, fhow, that 
there are juft grounds for concluding, that a fpecific action may 
exift, minus or negatively, in the conttitution ; that therefore it 
would be improper, in the event of vaccination being found in- 
adequate to maintain its antivariolous charaéter, to reinoculate 
thofe cafes which have previoufly undergone vaccination, be- 
fore it was capable of producing a difiinct conftitutional effet. ’ 
We reaily cannot perfuade ourfelves to reply to fuch arguments 5 
but it is not a little fingular, that his hypothelis (hould be direét- 
ly contradicted by his own experience. Mr Brown has vacci- 
nated, in all, about 1200; of whom, upon his principles, and up- 
on the fuppofition that he vaccinated nearly the fame number 
every year while he continued the practice, 4oo or 500 have now 
recovered their original fulceptibility of fmaii-pox infe€tion, and 
300 are liable to be afteéted by it in a mitigated form. But, of 
his alleged cafes of failure in his own practice, eight only have 
occufred 
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eccurred in the former clafs, and fen in the latter ;' fo that, were 
we to credit his flatements, the antivariolous influence of cow- 
pox would feem to increafe, and to become almoft doubled after 
five years. But it is not by Mr Brown’s experience that we wifl 
any fact or opinion on the fubjeét to reft; we muft go to lefs 
fufpicious ‘authority. Every praétitioner is acquainted with the 
numerous obfervations recorded in, Willan and other writers on 
the fubje&t. In addition to thefe, we have real fatisfation in 
quoting the general refult of the experience of the furgeons of 
the Vaccine Inflitution at Edinburgh. 

* With regard to the facts which have occurred in the practice of 
the surgeons of the Vaccine Institution, which tend to confitm or 
refute the doctrine of the mere temporary protection afforded by 
vaccination against the small-pox, the reporters beg leave to state, 
that the result of their experience is in strict conformity with that of 
Dr Jenner, and the other advocates of vaccination. They have 
Jately inoculated with small-pox, children who were vaccinated eight 
and nine years ago, and find that they completely resist the disease ; 
they have not been able to produce on any of them more than a lo- 
cal inflammation, which disappeared in four or five days. They 
have, almost every year, visited numbers of children who were vac- 
cinated during the first years of this institution ; and this they have 
again done within these three months. In this investigation, they 
have found a great many of those who were vaccinated in the years 
1801 and 1802, that is, seven and eight years since, who have been 
frequently and freely exposed, and especially within these last six 
months, to the contagion of the natural small-pox, by playing, sleep- 
ing, and otherwise mixing with children in all the different stages of 
that disease, without being infected.’ p. $2, 38. 

‘The medical attendants of the Foundling Hofpital of Dublin 
have alfo lately publifhed an account of fome very decifive and 
fatisfaCtory experiments made in that Inftitution, to difprove the 
hypothefis, that the preventive powers of vaccination diminith in 
proportion to the diftance of time from inoculation. Nine child- 
ren, who had been vaccinated prior to July 1801, were inoculat- 
ed with {mall-pox matter in July 1804, and expofed to the con- 
tagion in every podible way; and all of them refifted the infec- 
tion. ‘Theie nine children, together with ten others vaccinated 
between July r$0¢ and Auyuft #802, were again fubmitted to 
{mall-pox inoculation on the 22d December 1809, (i: e. the firft 
clafs upwards of eignt, and the fecond upwards of seven years 
after the vaccination.) ‘ In every inftance,’ fays Mr Creighton 
the reporter, ‘ the punftures in the arm of each child, from the 
* third day, inflamed, and continued until the feventh, when the 
‘ inflammation gradually fubfided, as certified by Mr Stewart, 
‘ ¢{urgeon- general), and. marked ina table, which, in another 
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* publication, will be more fully expreffed ;—which circumftance 
* has proved the activity of the {mal!-pox matter inferted, and 
‘ which mult have affected the conftitution, was it in the leaft 
§-fafceptible of the difeafe. Fourteen days (Jan. 4. 1810) have 
now clapfed : the inflammation of the punctures is entirely gone; 
and never was attended with the flighteft fever, sickness or erup- 
tion.’ 

‘In corroboration of the above facts,’ continues Mr Creigh- 
ton, ‘ conducted with every degree of accuracy, and which can- 
* not admit of the {malleft doubt on the minds of those gentle- 
‘ men who have witnefled them, and hereunto fubfcribed their 
* names, I can fafely affert, that I have fubmitted upwards of 
* five hundred infants and children, vaccinated by me.at this Infti- 
* tution, and at the Difpenfary for Infant Poor and Cow-Pox In- 
* oculation, as eftablifhed in the year 4800, to a like experiment, 
© and with the same result in every instance.’ 

. We ourfelves had lately an opportunity of witnefling an equa’- 
ly fatisfactory refult in regard to the duration of the antivariolous e- 
fe€ts of vaccination, from fome trials made in a public hofpital in 
this city, in which it was the practice to vaccinate, upon admis- 
fion, every child which had not previoufly been vaccinated, or had 
the fmall-pox. A boy admitted in 1808, concerning’ whem no 
information was received, was erroneoufly fuppofed to have been 
vaccinated, and the operation was notrepeated. In the beginning of 
Otober 1809, this boy, although not more expofed to {mall-pox 
infe€tion than an hundred other children living under the fame 
roof with him, was feized with natural fmall-pox, and had a ve- 
ty full crop of the diftinét kind, which ran their courfe with per- 
fet regularity, With virus taken from this boy on the sth day of 
the eruption, feventeen children of the hofpital were inoculated, 
who had.all been vaccinated at former periods, vatying from five 
months to upwards of eight years. The refult of this experiment 
proved, first, that although a confiderable degree of {welling and 
hardnels, or even a diftinét puftule on the arm; with furrounding in- 
flammation, may fometimes be produced by inoculation with vario~ 
lous virus, yet the con{titution is incapable of being affected with the 
{mall-pox : secondly, that thefe different effects, from a flight hard- 
nefs to a diftin&t puftule with furrounding inflammation, are produc- 
ed from circumftanceg altogether independent of the period inter- 
vening between tht time of vaccination and the infertion of the 
Variolous virus: and, /astly, that the power of cow-pox, in pro- 
tecting the conftitution againft the {mall-pox, is as complete at 
the end of eight years,-as at the end of five months; and that, 
during this period at leaft, it is to be regarded as a perfect fecu- 
rity. 
VoL. XV. NO. 30. Y Thers 
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There are even facts on record which prove that ‘the antivario- 
lous powers of cow-pox are permanent, or, at leaft, that they fuf- 
fer no diminution in the courfe of upwards of half a century. 

F-rmer Jefty, according to the report of the Broad-Street Vac- 
cine Inftitution, vifited London in 1805, and ‘ afforded decifive 
6 evidence of his havin: vaccinated his wife and two fons in the 
6 year 1774, who were thereby rendered unfufceptible of the 


fmall-pox, as appears from the expofure of all the three parties . 


to that diforder frequently, during the courfe of thirty-one years ; 

and from the inoculation of the two fons for the {mall-pox fif- 

teen years ago.’ 

Dr Jenner has recorded cafes of perfons who had been cafu- 
ally affeéted with the cow-pox, and had refifted fmall-pox up- 
wards of fifty years; and, in a very excellent report of the Me- 
dics! Faculty in Kiel, upon the cow pox in the dutchies of Schles- 
wiz and Hoiftein, there is the remarkable cafe of a woman, then 
alive, who had the cow-pox when a yer and a half old, and had 
remained fecure againft fmall-pox infe€tion for sixty years. In 
another cafe, the proteétion had then lafted 56, and in many 40, 
go, 20 years. 

There is no fact, therefore, we conceive, relating to the ani- 
mal economy, which can be confidered as more decifively prov- 
ed, than that the antivariolous powers of cow-pox do not decreafe 
or wear out by length of time. At the fame time, it mult be 
admitted, that there are fome apparently authenticated exceptions 
to the univerfality of its antivariolous influence. Within the cir- 
cle of our own obfervation, none of thefe have occurred ; and 
it is a very remarkable thing, that they are confined almoft ex- 
elufively to the lower orders of fociety, and to the praétice of 
certain individuals. Mr Brown admits, and has attempted an 
explanation OF this fa&t, in which we are defired to believe, that 
gentlemen, at the head of the profeffion, never hear of cafes of 
fmallpox after cowpox, becaufe the poor only are expof-d to 
{mallpox contagion ; and that thofe who have moft praétice even 
amongft the poor, never hear of failures, becaufe the poor never 
complain whep difappointed and deceived, and never feek for af- 
fiftance even in the moft dangerous and loathfome maladies. 

Before concluding this part of the fubje&, it is abfolutely ne- 
ceflary that we fhould notice the laft report from the Original 
Vaccine Inftitution, Broad-Street, London, both on account of 
its fingularity, and of the ufe Dr Brown has made of it in fup- 
port of his hypothefis. 

€ The late authentic inftances of failure after vaccination, de- 
© mand from this Inftitution an explicit declaration of the refults 
© of their experituce on this point, for ten folid years from its e- 
* ftablithment. 
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© ftablifhment. Daring the courfe of the firft five years, the al- 
* Jeged examples of failure not being fubftantiated by juft evi- 
© dence, the Inftitution faw no facts to render queftionable the 
* unqualified affertion of the promulgator, Dr Jenner, “ that 
** thofe who have undergone the cowpock are, for /ife, unfufcep- 
*© tible of fmallpox.” Each fubfequent year, however, has fur« 
* nifhed cafes of failure, on conclufive evidence, progreflively in- 
* creafing in numbér. Notwithftanding thefe adverfe- occurren 
* ces, our experience juftifies the opinion, that vaccination is emi- 
nently beneficial to the community and the individual ; 

‘ Firft, becaufe a very large proportion of vaccinated perfons 
* have been found not fufceptible of the fmallpox, on trial of the 

moft decifive tefts. 

‘ Secondly, becaufe (a very fmall proportion of cafes excepted) 

the fmallpox fubfequent to cowpock is a milder affeCtion than 

the flighteft cafes of inoculated {malipox. 

‘ Thirdly, becaufe thes chance of death is far lefs than even in 

the inoculated {mallpox. 

* Fourthly, becaufe fecurity, equal to that of fmallpox inocula- 

tion, may be given by the harmlefs practice of a fecond vaccin= 

ation, as long ago recommended by this Inftitution. 

* It is to be confidered, however, that the effects of the vac- 

cine infection have hitherto been but partially inveftigated 5 and 

the refults of further experience and obfervation, of which re- 
cords will continue to be preferved, will not fail to be reports 
ed.’ 

We agree with Mr Brown in regretting that this Inftitution has 
not condefcended to be more particular as to the facts alluded to in 
this report. It is, in truth, fo vague and ambiguous, that it may be 
interpreted either in favour of, or againft vaccination. According- 
ly, Mr Brown, while he ridicules the advice whichfit gives, and 
defcants on the dangers to be apprehended from following it, 
gladly feizes upon the admiffion, that the effe&ts of vaccination 
have been hitherto but partially inveftigated, and that authentic in- 
ftances of failure have now been colleéted. On the other hand, 
it might be contended, that the report is decidedly in favour of 
vaccination, and that the perplexities which it ftates, are to be ata 
tributed entirely to our limited knowledge of the laws of this dif- 
eafe, as well as of thofe of fmallpox. ‘ It ftrongly recommends 
the practice of vaccination. It pofitively ftates, that fecurity, e- 
qual to that of fmallpox inoculation, may be obtained from it. 
And, fo far are we from confidering it of any confequence, that 
the admiflions to which we have alluded fhould come from one of 
the oldelt eftablifhments in the kingdom, that we are very much 


difpofed to afcribe them to the known peculiaritieg which have al- 
Y 2 ways 
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ways diflinguifhed their opinions ;—fince it is notorious to all who 
are acquainted with the hiftory of vaccination, that, though friend- 
ly to the pra€tice in general, this Inftitution has, from the very 
beginning, acted uniformly in oppofition to Dr Jenner, reprefent- 
ing him as the mere promulgator of a fact known to every farmer 
in Gloucefterfhire, and as having left the hiftory and character of 
the difeafe to be inveftigated and afcertained by ¢heir experience 
and obfervations. 

Upon the whole, we are fatisfied that we concede more than is 
neceflary, when we conclude our obfervations on the antivariolous 
powers of cowpox in the terms of the Collegiate Report. ‘ The 
* fecurity derived from vaccination, if not abfolutely perfect, is as 
nearly fo as can perhaps be expected from any human difcovery ; 
for, amongft feveral hundred thoufand cafes, with the refults of 
which the College have been made acquainted, the number of 
alleged failures has been furprifingly fmall; fo much fo, as to 
form certainly no reafonable objeCtion to the general adoption of 
vaccination ; for it appears, that there are not nearly fo many 
failures in a given number of vaccinated perfons, as there are 
deaths in an equal number of perfons inoculated for the fmall- 

Ox.” 

The fecond general obje€&ion to cowpox inoculation, is, that it 
produces new and unheard of difeafes. This, we may obferve, 
was firft advanced as a conjecture, prior to all experience, and up- 
on grounds purely hypothetical; though facts have fince been 
referred to by thefe ill-auguring theorifts. Thefe theories, it is 
icarcely neceflary to notice, as we are now in poileflion of fufli- 
cient experience to decide the queftion. With regard, however, 
to the facts which have been referred to by the enemies of vac- 
cination, nothing can be more vague and inconclufive. We have 
heard all the;common cutaneous difeafes, which uniformly attend 
on filth and poverty, attributed to the cowpox. If, in a fcro- 
phulous family, any fymptom of that difeafe thould appear in a 
child who had been vaccinated, no matter how long before, {iill 
the cowpox is alone to blame for having engendered foul humours. 
Nay, if meafles, or hocpingcough, or pleurily, fhould be unufu- 
ally fatal, even though the fufferers were never vaccinated, {till 
the cowpox is the caufe of the mortality. Clamorous aflertions 
of this kind, enforced by difgufting caricatures of mangy girls and 
oxfaced boys, have done more to prevent the univerfal adoption 
of vaccination, than any doubts cf its eflicacy. Of thefe, the 
moft ridiculous, perhaps, is the frontifpiece to a publication * by 
* Ferdinand Smyth Stuart, Efq. phyfician, barrackmafter, and 
* great grandfon to King Charles the Second,’ in which Dr Jen- 
ner and his coadjutors, cornuted and caudated, are reprefented teed- 
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ing a monster with baskets full of infants; while, to poor Dr 
‘Thornton is assigned the final drudgery of shovelling them into a 
scavenger’s cart, after being duly digested. The following is the 
poetical description by which this eloquent representation is illus- 
trated. 

‘ A mighty and horrible monster, with the horns of a bull, the 
hind hoofs of a horse, the jaws of the krakin, the teeth and claws of 
a tyger, the tail of a cow,—all the evils of Pandora’s box in his belly, 
—plague, pestilence, leprosy, purple blotches, foetid ulcers, and filthy 
running sores covering his body,—and an atmosphere of accumulated 
disease, pain and death around him, has made his appearance in the 
world, and devours mankind—especially poor helpless infants ; not 
by scores only,—or hundreds, or thousands,—but by hundreds of 
thousands. ’ 

Dr Moseley, again has described, in technical style, a whole 
tribe of new cowpox diseases; and Mr Stuart has discovered a 
brutal degeneration of the human species. 

* The cowpox mange or farcy, cowpox ulcers, with pus, green 
—green as grass, clearly demonstrating their bovine origin ; cowpox 
evil or abscess, cowpox mortification, are nothing in comparison of 
the brutalization of the noblest work of the creation. ’—* Among the 
numerous shocking cases of cowpox which I have heard of, I know 
not if the most horrible of all has yet been published, viz. of a child 
at Peckham, who, after being inoculated with the cowpox, had its 
former natural disposition absolutely changed to the brutal ; so that 
it ran upon all fours like a Beast, bellowing like a cow, and butting 
with its head like a bull. For my part,’ he adds, with philosophical 
scepticism, ‘I can scarcely think it possible, having had no time to as» 
certain the truth !? 

‘ O Moseley! thy books, nightly phantasies rousing, 

Full oft make me quake for my heart’s dearesttreasures : 
For fancy, in dreams, oft presents them all brousing 

On commons, just like little Nebucbadnezzars. 
There, nibbling at thistles, stand Jem, Joe and Mary ; 

On their foreheads, oh horrible! crumpled horns bud ; 
Here Tom with a tail, and poor William all hairy, 

Reclin’d in a corner, are chewing the cud.’ 

The diary of Dr Barrackmaster Stuatt’s own child’s illness 
and death, is truly humiliating, and excites a mixed emotion of 
ridicule and compassion. But'as if the powers of language were 
not sufficient to excite our sympethy with his sufferings, and our 
indignation at the beastly disease which occasioned them, he has 


elucidated the history by a’ very amiable representation of Mrs 
Stuart with the baby on her knee, the cradle on one side, and a 
bason of gruel on the other ;—notwithstanding all which, we 
should have had 

te scrophula, had 


no doubt that the poor babe’s death was owing 
it been of fess than royal extraction. 
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But to be serious.—The following appears to us to be a satis- 
factory answer to all this disgraceful clamour. Dr Bateman, 
from the records of the Public Dispensary of London, has prov- 
ed, that the proportion of cutaneous eruptions to all other dis- 
eases, was the same before the publication of Dr Jenner’s In- 
quiry, as in the sixth and seventh year of vaccination. And the 
Report of the London College states, ‘ The testimonies before 
* the College of Physicians are very decided in declaring, that 

vaccination does less mischief to the constitution, and less fre- 

quently gives rise to other diseases, than the small-pox either 
natural or inoculated. ‘The College feel themselves called upon 
to state this strongly, because it has been objected to vaccina- 
tion, that it produces new, unheard-of, and monstrous diseases. 

Of such assertions, o proofs have been produced ; and after di- 

ligent inquiry, the College believe them to have been the inven- 

tions of designing, or the mistakes of ignorant men.’ 

The last important objection which we shall notice, is, that 
vaccination has put an end to small-pox inoculation, without being 
so extensively adopted in» its stead. In this objection may, be 
traced the motives of many of the keenest opposers of the new 
practice; and it must be confessed, that its advocates have afford- 
ed some pretext for it, by their injudicious and unfounded com- 
plaints of want of patronage and encouragement. The truth is, 
however, that when all the obstacles which vaccination has had 
to encounter, are considered, its progress must appear to have 
been inconceivably rapid. It has been adopted by millions who 
never would have submitted to variolation.. For example, in 
this very city, gratuitous inoculation for smallpox had long been 
offered to the poor at the Public Dispensary, but altogether in vain ; 
while, at the’same useful charity, no less than 10,000 have been 
vaccinated since February 1801. ‘This greater willingness on 
the part of the poor to inoculate for cowpox than for smallpox, 
may be ascribed partly to their conviction of its utility and supe- 
rior safety, and partly to its not being opposed by the mistaken 
but very powerful prejudice which prevails among the religious 
sectaries in this kingdom, that the wilful inoculation of any dis- 
ease is an impious interference with the ordinances of the Al- 
mighty ; while they do not consider the slight affection produced 
by vaccination as a disease. But while it has thus become much 
more gencral than smallpox inoculation ever was at home, the ra- 
pidity of its progress in the most remote corners of the earth, is 
altogether without example. It has been. gratefully received by 
people of the most opposite races and religions, encouraged by 
governments of every description, and been the subject of publi- 
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cations in every written language. Manuals of vaccination, in the 
Chinese and Polish tongues, are now before us, illustrated with co- 
loured figures, In our own colonies in the East Indies, its-success 
has been astonishing; and the numbers who have been vaccinated 
are such, that, in the settlements of Bombay, smallpox is said to be 
altogether exterminated, The reports of its.progress in Ceylon 
are particularly interesting, on account of its insular situation so 
nearly resembling our own. The following is the report made of 
it by a resident physician. 

‘ The dreadful ravages which the smallpox usually commit- 
ted in Ceylon, previous to the introduction of vaccination, 
must be in the recollection of every one; and it affords me 
infinite pleasure to observe, that, agreeably to the most cer- 
tain information I have been enabled to procure, that de- 
structive malady has not existed in any part of the British 
possessions on this island during the year 150%, except in the 
district of Galle, into which it was brouyht on the $ist of Ja- 
nuary by a Maldivian boat, last from Bengal. A large propor- 
tion of the crew of this boat died; and the disease was com- 
municated by a fisherman, who visited it on its first arrival, to 
two or three inhabitants in the neighbourhood of Galle, but it 
spread no further; which must be attributed chu fly to the fa- 
vourable influence of vaccination, which has been so extensive- 
ly diffused in that and the other districts of the island.’ Re. 
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We have here a striking proof of the good effects of general 
vaccination. Contagion may be introduced ; but it dies for want 
of susceptible subjects :—a firebrand may be applied ; but there 
is no fuel to produce a conflagration, Even old Spain was rous- 
ed from its apathy by the obvious advatages of vaccination; and 
sent forth an expedition, worthy of its better days, which cir- 
cumnavigated the globe for the sole purpose of carrying to all its 
yast possessions, and to those of several other nations, the inesti- 
mable gift of vaccination: and, in point of fact, it succeeded in 
disseminating it, not only through the boundless colonies of Spain, 
but through the vast Archipelago of the Visayan islands, and in 
establishing it wherever it touched in its progress. 

So far as our information extends, therefore, we conceive there 
is no foundation whatever for this objection. Cowpox, we verily 
believe, is far more generally resorted to than smallpox ever was ; 
and the public, of course, must have great gain by the substitu- 
tion. 

So much for the objections; but we cannot allow the objec- 
tors to escape quite so easily, In a controversy as to matter of 

Y 4 fact, 
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fact, where the witnesses contradict each other, it is absolutely. 
necessary to ascertain, as far as possible, their relative credibility ; 
and to settle our belief by comparing the number and yalue of 
opposite experiences. We have alréady seen, that these are de- 
cidedly, and almost infinitely, in favour of the advocates of vac- 
cination. Still, however, the statem@nts of their opponents may 
have been condidi and their opposition sincere; and the fre- 
quent occurrence of adverse facts would have perplexed us, and 
left doubts upon our minds with regard to the universal safety and 
efficacy of the practice. Fortunately, however, the conduct of 
the antivaccinists themselves has set our minds at ease. ‘Their 
zeal has so far overstepped their prudence, and they have given 
such evident proofs of want of observation and candour, and have 
had recourse to such mean tricks and devices to frighten the timid 
and mislead the ignorant, as to deprive them of all credit with 
the well afienel and judicious. What opinion must be enter- 
tained of the fairness or judgment of a man who could affix, on 
the walls of the most populous streets of London, posting-bills, 
displaying, in gigantic letters, “ Fatal Ejfects of Cowpox !” with 
an earnest recommendation to heads of families to peruse the 
treatise in which they are stated,—who employs the driver of er- 
rand-carts to distribute them indiscriminately to travellers upon 
the roads near London,—and could deliberately state, as one of 
his serious reasons for continuing the smallpox ‘inoculation, that, 
* in the populous part of the metropolis, where the abundance of 
‘ children exceeds the means of providing food and raiment for 
« them, thjs pestilential disease is considered as a merciful provi- 
sion on the part of Providence to lessen the burthen of a poor 
* man’s family!’ Another device of the same gentleman, ‘was 
the publication of a newspaper, for the exclusive purpose of at- 
tacking vaccination and its patrons with the lowest and most con- 
temptible abuse. 

But the most unjustifiable part of this gentleman’s conduct is 
his wilful falsification of the report of the College of Physicians, 
—a public record widely distributed under the sanction of Parlia- 
ment. The few passages we have already quoted from it, will 
enable our readers to judge, whether it be in anyrespect warrantable 
to assert, ‘ that the Report of the College of Physicians allows 

the evidence, produced before the committee of the House of 

Commons, to be totally overthrown ; that they allow there is no 

spurious cowpox ; and that failure, disorder, and death, some- 

times occur from some deviation in the genuine Jennerian cow- 

pox, which, after a precise period, fails in its security, and, if it 

, does any thing, produces a new kind of eruption, sree it or 
* ulceration. ’ 
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¢ ulceration. ’"—-Mr Stuart, however, improves upon this hint; and, 
in his Addrefs to the Britifth Parliament, thus expreffes himfelf. 
‘ Patres confcripti! celebrated and iluftrious ferators of Britain, 
« lay afide all prejudice, and receive, 1 entreat you, the following’ 
‘ information with candour and attengon, viz. ‘That all the phy- 
ficians, furgeons and apothecaries, moft eminently diftinguithed 
fer abilities and profeffional fkill, al# to @ man, now acknow- 
ledge, that vaccination is not a certain preventive of the fmall- 
* pox 5 and that it fometimes produces new, dangerous, and fatal 
difeafes. Thefe ¢rtiths are at this time univerfally granted, and 
candidly acknowledged, by ever intelligent medi¢al gentleman; 
« and this is all I-contend for.’ * Now, in thefe paffages, there 
can be no mifconception or miftake, to be accounted for by igno- 
rance ; and, therefore, we are afraid we mult fet them down as 
inftances of wilful and unpardonable mifreprefentation, Mifquo- 
tation, indeed, feems to be a favourite figure with the antivaccin- 
ifts; and whh nove more remarkably, than with their ne wly-en- 
lifted Scotifh auxiliary, who, we may rematk by the way, withes 
to be confidered as the firft writer, on that fide of the queftion, 
entitled to any fort of attention ; and treats all his predecefiors 
altogether as cavalierly as his opponents. In proof of this gentle. 
man’s extreme loofencfs, and unfairnefs of qnotation, we might 
refer to the greater part of his extracts from the public reports, 
and the writings: of De Jenner and Mr Bryce; but we fhall con- 
tent ourfelves with one example, in the cafe of Dr Willan, whom 
he ingenioufly contrives to quote. as an authority for an opinion 
which he openly difavows, and that by the fimple method of 
{tating a fort of caution or exception to his general opinion, as 
the opinion itfelf.—* I fhall, perhaps, be afked,’ fays Dr W., 
‘ whether I think that the variolous eruptions, in all the cafes ad- 
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* The reader may take this further specimen of the eloquence and 
accurate reasoning of this scion of royalty.—* The Omnipotent Gov 
* of Nature, the inconceivable Creator of ail existence, has permitted 
Evil, Buonaparté, and Vaccination to exist,—to prosper,—and even 
to triumph for a short space of time,—perhaps as the scourge and 
punishment of mankind for their sins, and for reasons no doubt the 
best, far beyond the powers of our very, circumscribed and limited 
* portion of penetration and knowledge to discover. But, are we 
to worship—to applaud—or even to submit to Evil,—to Buonaparté, 
—or to Vaccination,—because they have for some time been pro- 
sperous ?—No !—Never let us degrade our honour—our virtue—or 
our consciences—by such servility :—let us contend against them, 
with all our exertions and might ;—not doubting but we shall ulti- 
seanely are in a cause ort ported by tl? uth, h eumanity, and virtue, 
‘and which thecfore we well know Heavcu itself must approve? 
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€ duced above, were the confequences of imperfe€& vaccination ?? 
This is the queftion ;—and here is the anfwer which is immediatel 
fubjoined ; and of which Mr Brown, when profefling to quote both 
queftion and anfwer, has omitted the whole which we have put in 
italics. ‘ Vaccine inoculators were, at first, generally satisfied with 
© any vesicular appearance, surrounded by inflammation ; and even 
now, I belteve, many practitioners would consider the specious ir~ 
regular vesicle, described page 39) as a sufficient guarantee against 
the smallpox , not being aware how frequently it denotes a temporary 
incapacity to be affected by either the variolous or vaccine virus. I 
have had reason, on minute mquiry, to conclude, that, in a very great 
majority of the eases which occurred near London. the vaccination was 
imperfect. ‘Vhere is, however, great difficulty in obtaining clear 
and diftin€ information on the fubject,’ &c. Willan, p. 73.— 
Brown, p. 317. 

In the fame manner, in quoting the admifhon of the London 
Coilege, that cafes of fmallpox have occurred, after apparently 
perfect vaccination, he takes fpecial care to leave out the word 
apparently ; and, at laft, makes that learned Body admit, that fuch 
failures had occurred where there was ‘ fufficient proof of the 
* moft perfeét vaccination.’ Dr Willan’s treatife will alfo be 
fearched in vain for any thing like the defcription of .chickenpox, 
which Mr Brown has pretended to extraét from it. When a per- 
fon thus ventures to falfify public records to ferve a particulag 
purpole, it really is not eafy to give implicit credit to ftatements 
made on his own authority, in oppofition to general experience. 

The eftablifhed efficacy of vaccination as a preventive of {mall 
pox, has given rife to various legiflative projets for the utter ex- 
termination from this kingdom of that defirudtive peftilence ; and 
it muft be confi fled, that our infular fituation feems to give fome 
encouragement to fuch a projet. Even prior to the difcovery of 
vaccination, this had been firongly urged by Dr Haygarth in this 
country, Scuderi in Sicily, and a whole tribe of enthufiafts in 
Germany. Infurmountable difficulties, however, appeared on e+ 
very fide; and nothing was ever attempted. The idea has been 
again revived, and certainly with greater plaufibility, fince the an- 
tivariolous powers of cowpox have become known. Still, how- 
ever, there are very {trong, and perhaps infurmountable, objec- 
tions to every thing hitherto devifed, or which perhaps may be 
devifed for carrying it into effect. But, before we enter upon the 
difevfiion of the fe, we muft notice fome opinions of Dr Adams, 
phyfician to the Smallpox Hofpital, and a pretended friend to vac- 
cination ; for if bis opinion be true, viz. that cowpox is identical 
with fmall 'pox, or th: it they are but varieties of the fame difeale, 
it is plain that the diffafion of the One ¢an never lead to the extir- 
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pation of the other ; fince, if there be any foundation for the opinion, 
that {mallpox may be converted into cowpox, it is impoffible not to 
conclude, that cowpox will, in many circumitances, degenerate into 
fmallpox. Dr Adams’s arguments for their identity, are derived 
from the near refemblance of the moft favourable kinds of fmall- 
pox to cowpox, and ‘ prefumptive proofs deduced from the laws 
of all other morbid poifons, that the variolous and vaccine és the 
fame.’ And he proceeds pofitively to ftate, that by * continuing, 
with great caution, tg inoculate at the hofpital from pearl fmall- 
pox, (the Dodtor’s hobbyhorfe), we at laft fucceeded in procuring 
a fucceflion of virus fo nearly refembling the vaccine, that an uni~ 
verfal fufpicion prevailed among the parents, that they were de- 
ceived by the fubititution of one for the other.’ The facts ftated 
by Dr Adams are certainly curious ; but it appears that the prace 
tice faid to have been followed by him was not neceflary for chei¢ 
converfion, as has been fatisfaétorily proved by Mr Bryce, (App. 
p- 70.); and, indeed, the facts and obfervations {tated by that 
gentleman irrefiltibly fuggeft to the mind the miftake committedy 
at the commencement of the practice of vaccination, in the very 
fame hofpital, by Dr Adams’s celebrated predeceifor. Dr Wood. 
ville inoculated with variolous virus, when he believed he was ul 

ing vaccine ; and Dr Adams feems to have reverfed the matter. 
His prefumptive proofs proceed upon a notorioufly erroneous 
aflumption, that if a perfon be inoculated at the fame time with 
the virus of two feparate diftempers, the one will remain unalters 
ed till the other complete its progrefs, and will then take as many 
days to run its courte as if it had not been inferted until the pro- 
grefs of the firit was complete. The fact is, as {tated by Mr 
Bryce, ‘ that both punctures will advance regularly, as if only 
one had been made during the period necefliry for the local 
ftage of thefe infe€tions, and until the conftitutional affection from 
ene of them is excited, at which time, and not before, the pro- 
grefs of the other morbid poifon, provided its local courfe be fi- 
nifhed, will be arrefted, yotil che fir{t conttitutional affe€tion hag 
difappeared.’ In the fame manner, Dr Adams miftates the fad, 
when he afferts, that § it (millpox and. cowpox are. inferted at, 
the fame time, in different parts of the fame perfon, we find no 
interruption whatever in tie progrefs of either. Both begin and 
go through their teveral courfes with the fame regularity, as if on- 
ly one of them had been inferted in two different places.’ Now, 
Mr Bryce’s experiments prove imeontettably, that as foon as a con 
flitutional aifection is produced, by finallpox for example, the fur- 
ther progrefs of the vaccine affection, if its local courfe be finith- 
ed, is arrelted until the variolous action has exhaulted itfelf on 
the conftitution ; or it is altogether fuperfeded according to cir- 
cumitances. 
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cumftances. Dr Adams is alfo wrong in his third pofition, that 
if a perfon be vaccinated for example, and in two or three days 
be inoculated in one place with variolous, and in another with 
cowpox maiter, the fame confequences wil! follow as if both in- 
fertions had been of one matter. Far the fact undoubtedly is, 
that, in fuch a cafe, the fecondary vaccination will have its pro- 
grefs accelerated, and will arrive at maturity at the fame time with 
the primary vaccination ; while the fmallpox puftule will not be ac- 
celerated, but proceed through its local ftaggin the ufual manner, 
Thefe fa€ts prove, in the moft decifive manner, that Dr Adams’s 
opinion is erroneous, even upon his own principles; and that fmall- 
pox and cowpox are-effentially different difeafes, not convertible, 
in any circumitances, into each other. 

Of all the plans for exterminating fmallpox by means of cow- 
pox, which we have feen, Mr Bryce’s is the moft detailed, and 
wii ferve us as a text for the obfervations we have to offer. This 
pian embraces three feveral objects. ft, ‘To induce parents and 
others to have all children vaccinated before a certain age; 2d, 'To 
get correét lifts of all thofe who have not been vaccinated ; and, 
3d, ‘To put it in the power, and indeed in the way of all perfons, 
to get the operation performed with fkill and fafety, by diftribut- 
ing ‘corps of vaccinators up and down the country. 

We fhall not go into the various details with which Mr Bryce 
has endeavoured to explain his project, and to obviate the objec 
tions he has anticipated. We thall only obferve, with a view to 
the fecond branch of his plan, that however defirable fuch lifts 
might be, we are afraid the procuring of them weuld be attended 
with greater difficulties than Mr Bryce has forefeen. When we 
confider how inaccurately the regifters of births and marriages and 
the bills of mortality are kept, and how many inconveniences, both 
perfonal and political, have arifen from this inaccuracy, we can 
only exprefs our wifhes, that vaccination may furnifh a motive, 
fufficiently powerful, to lead to their fimplification and correction ; 
but we mult confels, that we have no hopes of feeing any reform 
in this re{pect carried into eff-Ct.. His corps of vaccinators, too, 
would never be tolerated, either by the public or by the profef- 
fion ; and would, at all events, foon degenerate into a fcene of 
jobbing and intrigue. 

It is the firft part of Mr Bryce’s plan, however, which requires 
moit attention, and about which there is likely to-be the greatett 
difference of opinion. With regard to the aid which he feems to 
expect from the private patronage and exertions of men of influence 
2nd reputation, there cannot be a doubt, that it is the duty of every 
j on man to initruét and enlighten the public with’ regard to the 
advantages to be derived from vaccination ; and to remove the pres 
judices 
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judices excited againft it by thofe interefted in the continuance of 
variolation. ‘Thefe however have hitherto had but a very inconfi- 
derable effect ; and it is well remarked by the College of Phyficians, 

* The lower orders of society can hardly be induced to adopt pre- 
cautions against evils which may be at a distance ; nor can it be exe 
pected from them, if these precautions are attended with expense. 
Unless, therefore, from the immediate dread of epidemic smallpox, 
neither vaccination nor inoculation appear at any time to have been 
general ; and when the cause of terror has passed by, the public have 
relapsed again into agtate of indifference and apathy, and the salu- 
tary practice has come to a stand. /t is not easy to suggest @ remedy 


Jor an evil so deeply imprinted in human nature.’ Bryce, App. p. 37+ 


It is this apathy or indifference which is the moit powerful ob- 
ftacle to the progrefs of vaccination; and we have confidered its 
effects as the moft ferious objetion to the praétice. Should we, 
by means of it, fucceed in banifhing {mallpox altogether from this 
ifland, or from large diftriéts of it, there is fome danger that vacs 
cination would foon be very generally negleéted, and that, fo large 
a proportion of the people would be left fufceptible of fmallpox, 
that its effects, whenever it fhould chance to be imported, would 
be truly calamitous. It is on this account that we have heard ve- 
ry judicious perfons dread the partial extinction of the fmallpox. 
‘They would have it pteferved, for the fame reafon that the clergy- 
man would not have the D-vil killed, or that infurance offices re- 
joice in occafional fires. But the poffible dangers of exterminating 
the {mallpox are much too vifionary to caufe us to relax a moment 
in our efforts for that purpofe ; and, if we were to fucceed in ex- 
tirpating it in ‘any one country, the danger of importing it would 
probably be much diminifhed, by the diminution of its foutce in 
other regions, and the encouragement which fuch an event would 
hold out to proceed againft it with ftill greater vigour. 

Are we, however, to ufe any other means than mere advice and 
example? Are we to refort to any meafures of compulfion or re= 
ftraint? Are we tohave recourfe to legiflative meafures? Thefe, 
are great political queftions, in regard to which the prefent and 
Jate rulers of the {tate have expretied very different opinions; Mr 
Perceval conceiving that more evil than good would refult from any 
meafure of coercion$ and Lord H. Petty taking a different, and, 
we are inclined to think, a more correét.view of the fubjeQ. 

‘ Though I would not interfere’ (said his Lordship) ‘ with the 
freedom of an individual with regard to the mode of jr eserving his 
own health, yet I have no difficulty in saying that no individual has 
a right to conduct himself, even in the parsuit of preserving his own 
health according to the best of his judgment, so as to endanger the 
health of a great portion of the community by spreading an infec- 
tion, which is the case when individuals go abroad while they are 
wander 
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under the process of inoculation under the old mode. This practice 
I understand to be increasing, and may be attended with dangerous 
effects. I know that in’a country like this, where the inhabitants 
have been so accustomed to liberty in almost every thing, and in this 
practice among the rest, it must be difficult, and, without some in- 
frincement of liberry, perhaps impossible, to put an end altogether 
to this imconvenience. This, I am afraid, can hardly be done without 
some sort of compulsion ;—and that is odious'to the people of this 
country. But although compulsion be odious, while it calls on man- 
kind tc be active against their will, yet while # goes no farther than 
to forbid their doing that which is hurtful to others, I think that a 
state has not only a ‘right, but that it is its duty to enforce it. I 
weuld therefore say, that if persons will persist in following the old 
system of inoculation, they should be compelled to confine their 
practice within their own houses, and shall not be allowed to spread 
these ravages and this pest over the community at large.’ Debates, 
p- 74, 75. 

‘Tne profeffional arguments for the reftrition of {mallpox ino- 
culation, are indeed very ftrong. Every perfon variolated becomes 
a centre of contagion, {preading difeafe and death around him. In 
addition to this obvious fact, and the inftances quoted in various 
publications, we may ftate what took place in Weimar, both on 
account of its authenticity, and becaufe, from its date, it cannot 
be tufpecied of exaggeration or colouring. The fmallpox had 
not been feen in that city for about five years, when it became 
prevalent in the neighbouring villages. The Duke, anxious for 
the fefery of his children, wifhed to proteé&t them by inoculation, 
bet did not think himfelf entitled to take a ftep, however intereft- 
ing to himlelf, which might endanger the lives of his fubje@s, 
without itrongly warning them by advertifement, and inviting 
them to follow his example. Notwithflanding thefe iaudable and 
truly paternal precautions, an epidemic was the confequence, 
which was diftin@ly traced to the ducal refidence, and proved fa- 
tai to above fifty individuals in that {mall city. Even prior to the 
diicévery of vaccination, in many countries {mallpox inoculation 
Was not permitted except during the prevalence of an epidemic. 
I f fuch a reftri€tion was at all tolerable then, it is furely much 
more fo now, when it is in the power of every perfon to proteét 
himfelf, and thole under his care, without endangering the fafety 
of others. 

Mr Highmore and Dr Adams, doth of the Smallpox Hospital, 
have arg ued in favour of {mallpox inoculation on very abfurd and 
unte nable g1 ounds. Mr Highmore, for inftance, is afraid, that 
if variolation be prevented, we fhall not be able to teft our vac- 
cinated patients 5 and that the peagee {s of vaccination will be - 


unpeded, if it be encouraged, as ‘ the flower which is forced 
into 
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into a too early maturity has neither strength nor fragrance com- 
parable with that which blooms by fair and regular cultivation. ’ 
Dr Adams’s arguments are still more insidious, and equally fu- 
tile. This gentleman apologizes to the public, for having so 
long delayed to offer, in print, his opinion on a subject so im- 
mediately connected with his engagements, and on which the 
public, he conceives, had a tight to demand the result of his 
inquiries. But he was afraid of having his motives impeached ; 
and there was a difficulty of finding any thing to oppose. At 
last, the letter to Mr Perceval, in which Sir Edmund Carrington, 
late chief justice of Ceylon, shows, from our statute books, the 
legality of restraining every infectious disease, even smallpox, ap- 
peared to the physician of the Smallpox Hospital worthy of refu- 
tation; anda most singular attempt at refutation he has produced. 
As, on a former occasion, under the mask of a popular inquiry 
into vaccination, he had endeavoured to palm his pearlpock upon 
the credulity of the people; so, now, he endeavours to obscure 
the question relative to restricting inoculation, under the pretence 
of a general inquiry into the laws of epidemics. ‘ To defend small- 
* pox inoculation,’ says he, ‘ is only to repeat all that was said 
* fifty years ago, and has been repeated ever since, till the last ten 

years. ‘To admit that vaccination is a most important improve- 
* ment, is equally superfluous. ‘I'o say that this second improve- 
* ment ought not by force to supersede the first, would only lead 
* to those arguments by which smallpox inoculation was first de- 
* fended; and to answer clamour and invective, requires a mind 
* organized like those who use them.’ ‘To this we can enly an- 
swer, that the case is totally altered within these ten years. Till 
then, we had only a choice of evils, and we were not restricted 
in the only means offered to us of defending ourselves, lest in so 
doing we should injure our neighbours. But now that we possess 
a means of defence, equally useful to ourselves, and perfectly 
harmless to all around us, we are no longer entitled, either by rea~ 
son or justice, to have recourse to the former. When Dr Adams 
talks of a law restricting variolation, operating against the consci- 
entious, without restraining the unprincipled or unfeeling, we must 
confess that we do not understand him. That none but the unfeel- 
ing would now have recourse to variolation, we might perhaps be 


‘disposed toallow; but thatany such restriction would operateagainst 


the conscientious, so long as they have vaccination in their power, is 
what we will not admit. The great difficulty is, to prevail upon the 
mass of the people to use any preventive. With those, who have 
sufficient judgment to have recourse to one, the transition to a better 
is easy and natural. This was strongly exemplified in a fishing vil- 
Jage in this vicinity. ‘The first person in Newhaven, who had the 
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courage and prudence to have his children inoculated with smatl- 
pox, was obliged to fly, as a monster, from the fury of his igno- 
rant neighbours; and yet it.was in that very village that ¥accination 
first became general in Scotland,—and in that very man’s family 
was it begun. Dr Adams’s whole.ehapter upon the recent plans 
for exterminating smallpox, is one of the most extraordinary pieces 
of reasoning we ever met with. We cannot exterminate small- 
pox, it seems, because constant and indestructible sources of con- 
tagion may be bought from every old-clothesman in Monmouth. 
Street, and may be dug up in every grave While these exist, 
the restriction of inoculation wil! not narrow its operations! We 
must not attempt to exterminate smallpox, because. we do not 
know how to exterminate measles and scarlet fever ; and because 
our ancestors never artenipted any thing of the kind! And, lastly, 
restricting smallpox inoculation, and even forbidding the inocula- 
tion of outpatients at the h 1ospitals S, is compelling vaccination ! 
The discovery of vaccination is certainly a most invaluable 
tee ; and those who are satisfied with it, do right to re- 
commend it to the world. Happy for themselves and others, 
if they had been contented to recommend it by their example, 
and by the facility which the practice itself offers. If they go 
further than this, there is only one step more they can conscien- 
tiously take, that is, the forcing vaccination on all, under certain 
penalties. I know there are many men, whose intentions are 
perfect purity and benevolence, and who would start at such an 
imputation ; but what else are we doing in prohibiting inocula- 
tion of smallpox, or even in refusing it to those who are unable 
to make a pecuniary return, or temporary seclusion? If they 
do not submit to vaccination, are they not without the chance 
of escaping six years at most, many of them less than a month, 
in the metropolis? Of escaping what? A disease which is said 
to destroy one sixth of the sufferers,—besic des maiming, blind- 
ing, and disfiguring many more. Do we know of any penalty 
heavier than an almost double decimation, and these additional 
torments?” 
How far it would be prudent to forbid smallpox inoculation al- 
together, miy admit of some doubt; bu: that the managers of the 
Smallpox Hospital acted rightly, when they at last prohibited Dr 
Adams from converting it into a source of pestilence, we conceive 
to be undeniably est: bii ished by the stateane nt made, withoat cone 
tradition, in the House of Comincns, With regard to the edfect 
of inoculati ing outpatients. 

There is,’ said Mr S. Bourne, ‘ a very laudable institution in 
this country established fcr the inoculation of the smallpox. I un- 
derstand it is the practice now to inoculate outpatients there, to the 
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amount of 2000 a year; and that it is usual for these outpatients to 
resort twice a week to be inspected at this hospital by the surgeon. 
Now, it must be quite obvious, that this is a practice of the most 
dangerous nature; and that if we were to prescrtbe a mode of spread- 
ing the contagion, it would be difficult for human ingenuity to de- 
vise any thing betrer adapted for the purpose. No one would be 
more unwilling than myself to compel individuals to adopt any par- 
ticular mode for the preservation of their health, because it is not in 
itself a proper subject of compulsion ; but still I must say, that how- 
‘ever reluctant I may be to use any restraint upon such a subject, 
seme means should be taken to prevent the dissemination of this con- 
tagious malady. I think that the Legislature would be as much 
justified in taking measures to prevent this evil, by restraint, asa man 
would be in snatching a firebrand out of the hands of a maniac, just 
as he was going to set fire toa city.’ Debates, p. 79. 


Arr. VI. Les Trois Regnes de la Nature. Par Jacques Delille; 
avec des Notes par M. Cuvier de |’Institut, et autres Savants. 
2tom. 12mo. Paris, 1808. 


Urwarns of forty years have now elapsed, since Voltaire pro- 
nounced the Abbé de Lille to be, among all their contem- 
porary poets (himself no doubt excepted), the only legitimate son 
of Apollo. Ac that period, we believe, his Jardins, and his 
translation of the Georgics, were alone known to the public ; 
and those productions formed au era in the history of French li- 
terature. Racan, indeed, had been able to sing Philis, les der- 
gers, et les bois ; and some unhappy imitations of the Eclogues 
of Virgil had been attempted: But the charms of descriptive po- 
etry and of rural scenery were little known to the French. Our 
Addison has somewhere said, that Virgil tumbles about the very 
dung with dignity and grace. ‘The tine writers of the age of 
Louis the Fourteenth would have been strangely distressed by 
such an occupation. ‘They knew how to strike the lyre to almost 
all its tones ; while they remained unacquainted with the sinipler 
music of the reed. He who refuses admiration to Corneille, Ra- 
cine, Boileau’ and Moliere, must be allowed to indulge his own 
notions of what is splendid, pathetic, correct and witty in poet- 
ry; but still it ought to be observed, that these authors seem on- 
ly to have written for town readers. ‘They exhibit to us the inte- 
rier of palaces and temples, of private families and domestic cir- 
cles ;—they show us a thousand pictures of life, from the court 
and the senate, to the boudoir and the dressingroom ;—they de- 
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fcribe the forrows and misfortunes of the great, or ridicule the 
follies of mankind through all ranks of fociety ;—they conduct us 
through the varied buftle of the ftreets,—but they never go beyond 
the Fauxbourgs. The French mufes, in fhort, were court or city 
ladies, who knew nothing about the country. 

There can be no doubt, that rural themes, however capable of 
being treated with beauty and elegance, are far from offering 
the nobleft fubjeés for poetry. Human nature muft always be 
the neture which is moft interefting; and the poet who knows 
how to exprefs and to paint the affe€tions and paflions of the 
foul, will be always read with greater delight than the moft ex- 
a&t obferver of inanimate nature. Although every man of tafte 
will acknowledge the beauty of Virgil’s defcriptions in the moft 
perfect didaétic poem that ever was written, yet the poet charms 
us chiefly by the beauty of his epifodes—by the exquifite fkill 
with which he introduces them—and by the art with which he 
contrives to touch the fineft feelings of the heart, in treating of 
hufbandry, of the cares of the farmer, and the occupations of 
the ruftic. All good judges, and even the vulgar, are ftruck with 
the clearnefs, accuracy and fplendour of Claude Loraine’s land- 
f{capes,—while the former certainly will never compare him to 
thofe painters who could exprefs hunfan ations with the beauty, 
force and majefty that are to be found in the pictures of Corre- 
gio, Michael Angelo and Raphael. Skiill, however, we like to 
feek for new pleafures of the imagination, and for new fources 
of mental delight in fcenes of repofe and tranquillity,—far from 
thofe crowded theatres, where we are agitated by the paflions, and 
where human life difplays its contrafts and its varieties, its lights 
and its fhadows, with a force and vivacity that is fometimes daz- 
zling, and fometimes oppreflive to the fpeCtator. We think, then, 
that many lovers of poetry muft have been pleafed with the tem- 
pet of the Abbé Delille, when he withdrew to the fields, the gar- 
dens and the groves; and muft have rejoiced in his fuccefs, when 
they faw him followed by the mufes of France, who firft learned 
from him to celebrate the charms of rural fcenery, and to catch 
and to paint the beauties of Nature, in a world where they had ne- 
ver beheld her before. 

It was as the author of the tranflation of the Georgics and of 
the Jardins, that we became acquainted with the Abbé Delille as 
a poet. The firft of thefe works had acquired fo much celebrity 
for its author, that Voltaire invited him to vifit Ferney ; and ufed 
frequently to make him repeat the paflages which were the moft 
difficult to render. The author of the Henriade was unqueftion- 
ably at that period the moft diftinguifhed of the French poets ; 
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and may be fuppofed to have felt fome curiofity to hear how their 
lofty heroic couplets would found, when employed, for the firft 
time, on a fubject fo humble as agriculture. The reception which 
the poem entitled /es Jardins, experienced from the public; was 
not lefs flattering to the author. In accuracy of defcription, De- 
lille has almoft equalled Thomfon; while, in tafte and in uni- 
form elegance, he has certainly furpaffed him. The fententious 
eloquence of the French author of the Seafons, poffeffes neither 
the fire nor the harmony which we find in the Jardins ; and while 
we forgot the former, which we had neverthelefs admired, many 
verfes of the latter became indelibly imprinted on our minds. 

Since the period of which we have been fpeaking, our author 
has trodden many paths of poetry. In the Aomnte des champs; we 
recognized with pleafure our guide through the Gardens ; though 
perhaps, we thought his company more agreeable while he glided 
through the gay parterre, or fauntered on the fhaven lawn— 
while he trimmed his vines, his quincunxes and his honeyfuckles 
—planted his olives and his citrons—or led us through groves of 
myrtles, where we might hear the finging of the birds and the 
murmuring of the fountains. Whatever may have been his pre- 
feflions, it is to be fufpeéted that ruftic Nature, when undreffed 
by Le Notre, loft many of her attractions in the eyes of our poet. 
That affe&ted writer, Horace Walpole, has told us, that Kent (one 
of the family of the Capabilities) leaped the wall, and found that 
all nature was a garden. We believe, neverthelefs, that /Aomme 
des champs knew more of the gardens than of the fields ; and more 
of the greenhoufe than of the granary. The Abbé Delille was, 
however, {till in his province while he remained in the country. 
When a poet, and efpecially a French poet, chufes to refide there, 
we may naturally expect to find, that his farm will be a ferme or- 
née—that the mufes will build and furnith his cottage—and that 
Ceres and Pomona will cover his fields with corn, and fill his 
orchards with fruit. The peafants around him will refemble the 
clowns of Auvergne or Languedoc, about a8 much as Tityrus, 
Amyntas or Corydon, refembled the fhepherds or goatherds of 
Arcadia, or Italy. From Theocritus down to Shenftone, there is 
nothing fo tirefome or inane as paftural poetry ;—and from De- 
lille down to Pomfret, there is nothing lefs faithful than a well- 
bred poet’s picture of ruftic life. 

The reputation which our author had now acquired; feems to 
have engaged him to attempt to climb to the higher regions of 
Parnaflue. [fis true that he has confined himfelf to tranilation, 
while he has endeavoured to found the lyre of the epic mufe ; 
but we are really inclined to think, that it could not be mere mo- 
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desty that prevented the translator of the /‘neid and of Paradise 
Lost, from undertaking an original work of his own. It is difli- 
cult to conceive, where excellence must be admitted to both—a 
greater contrast than exists between the characters of Virgil and 
Milton as epic poets. ‘The first is indubitably the most correct 
and the most elegant writer of any period or country. His lan- 
guage is matchless in majesty and beauty; his manner is unequal- 
led in grace; his plan is constructed with an accuracy which 
proves, that correct judgment is scarcely less essential to a poet 
than a fine invention. If he have less originality than Homer— 
less of the mens divinior—he has fewer inequalities, and preserves 
more constantly the dignity which becomes his subject. ‘Then, 
who can be compared with Virgil, when he speaks in the language 
of the passions, or unfolds the secret workings of an agonized or 
distracted spirit ? 

The taste, the genius, the character of Milton, have little in 
common with those which we have attributed to Virgil. That his 
conceptions are magnificent, that his ideas are sublime, that his 
descriptions are occasionally beautiful, who can deny? But that 
his subject is happy, or his taste correct, who will assert? But 
there is nothing, we conceive, which should have rendered trans- 
lations of the Aineid and of Paradise Lost, more difficult for the 
same writer to execute, than the very different structure of the 
poetic language employed, and in a great measure created, by both 
these great writers, in Latin and in English. ‘The peculiar ma- 
jesty, felicity, and harmony of the Virgilian measures are known 
to all Europe; and through a long lapse of ages have invited imi- 
tation, and defied comparison. How then could he who flatter- 
ed himself with having caught something of the elegance of Virgil, 
imagine that his versatile muse could acquire the lofty and power- 
ful, but often abrupt and inharmonious tones of Milton? Yet 
Milton has periods that exhibit a melody to which there is nothing 
at all comparable in our language ; and which strike the more, per- 
haps, in his great poem, from the contrast which it so frequently 
presents of harshness and repulsive austerity. In Milton we find 
all that is sublime, and terrific ; much that is beautiful; and some- 
times, though rarely, something that is soft and delicate: but, 
with this, there are inelegancies which cannot fail to offend, and 
deformities that go near to disgust. Who then that had presumed 
to emulate the correctness, or to copy the graces of Virgil, could 
hope, in desing greatly, to forget with Milton, what correctness 
requires, and in what grace consists? or who, that had imbibed the 
stern and lofty spirit of the English bard, could fancy that it was 


given to him also to speak with the suavity, the purity, and the 
mild 
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mild and unvarying majesty, which so peculiarly mark the lan- 
guage of the Mantuan Muse? 

The Abbe de Lille seems to have fancied this; and two vast 
bundles of verse, eath divided into twelve fasciculi, have been 
published in France, as poetical versions of the Atneid, and of 
Paradise Lost. We mean not to deny that there are brilliant 
lines in both these publications. We will even admit, that the 
versification, generally speaking, is above mediocrity; and we 
will readily confess that we would rather choose (should the 
dire alternative be imposed on us) to read either of these transla- 
tions completely through, than any one of the Iliads that have 
been lately published in England by the numerous and flourish- 
ing representatives of the Accii in that country. ‘There is really a 
great deal of pretty poetry in De Lille’s translation of the ZEneid ; 
much neat description, and many smart antitheses. But home. 
after the ci-devant Abbé had stripped the Roman poet of his 
toga, and dressed him according to the last Parisian fashion, could 
he think of forcing just such another coat on the back of the re- 
luctant Milton? ‘There is, generally spe aking, a stateliness, a gra- 
vity, and a grandeur, in the language of the Paradise Lost, with 
which we, on this side of the channel, are peculiarly struck ; and, 
whether it be bad taste, or not, we avow ourselves to be better 
pleased with the grave eloquence of the original, than with all the 
pretty little corruscations of wit which flash through the trans- 
lation. 

Two poems, yclept original, which have been published by De 
Lille, have had many admirers in France. We mean La Pitié, 
and L’ Imagination. With the former, even though it be the most 
celebrated Jvremiade of the day, we were less pleased than with 
the latter; while in this we did net fail to detect the unacknow- 
ledged and numerous plagiarisms from Darwin, Goldsmith, Aken- 
side and other English authors. Upon this subject we should be 
more severe, if we did not suspect, that there is an innate propen- 
sity to pilfering in the whole race that dwells upon Mount Par- 
nassus. We know of no poets older than Homer, and Hesiod ; 
and therefore, we cannot tell whether they did, or did not steal : 
but, that this has been the practice of all their successors, impar- 
tiality forbids us to deny. Still, there is a measure and a manner 
inallthings. A%schylus stole from Homer; Sophocles from both ; 
and Virgil from every body. But then these robbers burnished up 
their ill gotten gold with so much art, and gave new forms to 
the old materials with so much skill, that even when we detect 
their thefts, we can scatcely refrain from admiring, more than be- 
fore, their industry and ingenuity. When such poetical larcenies 
come before the critic, what can he do but smile, and wink at the 
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deceit? But the case is very different when manifest plagiarisms, 
or rather bald translations, are palmed upon us for original compo- 
sitions. ‘This is a poetical crime of great magnitude, and should 
be severely punished in every literary Court of Justice. Now we 
lament to say, that the Abbe De Lille is an old offender in this 
way ; and we are afraid, that in the work which we are about to 
examine, we shall be obliged to condemn him as the boldest po~ 
etical thief, who ever offered stolen goods as his own to the 
public. 

When we read the title-page of the book before us, we confess 
we did not augur very favourably of its contents. The three King- 
doms of Nature !—The animal, the vegetable, and the mineral !— 
This is an extensive subject. But when we opened the first vo- 
lume, we found the four elements were in the first place to be dis- 

osed of. Now, that fre, earth, air, and water, should occupy 
important places in a Dictionnaire Physique appeared to us extreme- 
ly natural; but we were a little alarmed at finding that each of these 
elements was to be the subject of a separate canto in a philosophi- 
cal and didactic poem. Such indeed was our dread of reading a 
Dictionnaire Physique in heroic verse, that we were seized with a 
kind of nausea, quite unpardonable in critics by profession. A 
little reflection however brought us to ourselves; and our uncon- 
querable sense of duty carried us safe through the whole perform- 
ance. At the same time, we begin to doubt whether any of our 
readers will follow our heroic example. The Abbé Delille was 
once a poet. In his translation of the Georgics he had followed 
faithfully, though at a respectful distance, the footsteps of Virgil. 
In the poem silens us, his object seems to have been to emulate 
Lucretius. Now, in order to accomplish this design, two things 
were necessary to the author ;—first, that he should be a poet ; 
and, secondly, that he should be versant in physics. ‘To help his 
poetry, what could be more natural than to lay every other poet 
within his reach under contribution ; and, to aid his philosophy, 
what could be more expedient than to have recourse to the Dic- 
tionnaire Physique 2 In his better days, and when his muse was 
young, the Abbe Delille, as we have already observed, was a pil- 
ferer ; and what could now be expected from this hackneyed me- 
chanist of verses? The Trois Regnes certainly exhibits the most 
curious medley of plagiarisms which we ever beheld in a poem 
professedly serious. First, we have an exordium, intended to be 
after the manner of Lucretius; then we have a description, co- 
pied from the author’s own Jardins; next, we have a metaphor, 
purloined from Virgil; now, a long episode, translated from 
‘Thomson ; and now a yet longer tirade from the Dictionnaire 

Physique, converted into verse. 
The 
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The first canto, of which Fire is the subject, begins prettily 
enough ; but we really cannot in conscience compare it with the 
exordium of Lucretius. M. Delille had taken a long walk ; and, 
being fatigued, drops many naturally fast asleep; but his sleep is 
accompanied by a delightful dream. 

* Je crus voir, dans l’eclat de sa riche parure, 

Apparoitre @ mes yeux le Dieu de la Nature.’ 
Now, witaout being excessively rigid ourselves, we must real- 
ly object to a poet’s telling us, that he has seen and conversed 
with the God of Nature in a vision. The God of Nature is no 
poetical personage. Hobbes has somewhere observed, that he 
who says he has seen God in a dream, only says he has dreamt 
that he saw God: but whether the logic of Hobbes be just or 
not, we are quite sure that no man, with a professed fiction in 
his mouth, should tell us that he has had a visit in a vision from 
the God of Nature. This seems to us to be bad religion; and 
we are quite sure it is bad taste. 

The of Nature, however, according to the account of the 
author, incites him to undertake his work ; which he immediate- 
ly commences. After having declared himself the enemy of sys- 
tem, he takes experience for his guide; and proceeds, in some 
pretty lines, to describe the effects of light. Finding, however, 
that his own stock of poetry and knowledge is soon exhausted, 
he invokes the aid of Apollo and Delambre; thereby, no doubt, 
giving a broad hint of the succours which he afterwards expected 
to obtain from Latin and English poetry, and from the dog-eared 
ages of the Dictionnatre Physique. But when he calls upon A- 
pollo to tell him the various prodigies produced by light, we can- 
not think him quite so happy as the poet who began 2ineadum 
genetriz. Qur learned readers will remember the remainder of 
this beautiful invocation ; and then let them judge of the address 
preferred to Apollo by the French rival of Lucretius. 

* Viens Apollon, dis moi ses prodiges divers ; 
Et, comme des beaux jours, sois le Dieu des beaux vers, * 

What would Boileau have said to the pretty quibble in the last 
line? It is a concetto, than which nothing duller could be found in 
a whole volume of Italian sonnets, and than which nothing could 
be much less appropriate to the gravity of a didactic poem. This 
being passed over, we find some brilliant passages ; and, while he 
describes the effects of light, the author reminds us of the poet 
of the Gardens ; but it is when he returns to the coin de feu, that 
we forget his ambitious and unsuccessful emulation of Lucretius, 
and that we again listen with pleasure to the verses of De Lille. 

* Le priatemps nous disperse et I’hyver nous rallie ; 
Muprés de nos foyers notre ame recueillie, 
Zt Gonte 
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Goute ce doux commerce 4 tous les cceurs si cher: 
Oui V’instinct social est enfant de ’hyver. 

En cercle un méme attrait rassemble autour de latre, 
La vieillesse conteuse, et l’enfance folatre. 

Li, courent a la ronde et les propos joyeux, 

Ec la viele romance, et les aimables jeux ; 

Ia, se dédommageant de ses longues absences, 
Chacun vient retrouver ses cheres CONNOISSaNncese 

La, s’epanche le ceeur: Je plus penible aveuy 
Longtems captif ailleurs, echappe au coin de feu,” 

Si sic omnia! The subject of t! -wext canto is dir;-—and here, 
again, we were obliged to travel through m: ny a page of the Dic- 
fionnatre Physique, very indifferently versified. * On donne (says 
M. Covier, or the Dictionnaire Physique in prose) le nom de gaz 
oxigone (urygene whispers a Gracrfus at our ear) a Pun des deux 
fluides qui coreposent lair de l’atmosphére, celui de gaz azote a 
Yautre; et le fluide atmospherique a corserve exclusivement le 
nom d’air,’ &c, Now, we declare we think this prose is as good 
as the rhymed prose which follows 

‘ Sur nous, autour de nous, de deux airs differents, 
L’Eternel repandit les fluides errants ; 
L’un, en courant moins pur, dans Vimmense atmosphere 
Regne plus abondant; l’autre plus salutaire, 
A Ja plus foible pari dans lés champs de 1’ Ether ; 
De leurs flots reunis la Nature a fait lair.’ 

There is a great deal more in the same strain: but Iet us do 
justice, at least, to the mimic talents of De Lille. Who, that had 
been accustomed .to the correctness of Boileau--to the elegance 
of Bogine or to the brilliancy and ‘spitit of Voltaire,— would 
have in agined » that their disciple could have found the means, if 
he had falien into the bad taste, of imitating Darwin? Yet, while 
De Liile talks of the air, we were recalled to the recollection of 
the aflccted style, which had sickened us in the Loves of the 
Plants. 

§ Par l’air nous respirons Veeillet, la marjolaine ; 

D’nne bouche adorée il nous porte l’haleine,’ &c. 
Messrs Ellis and Frere have produced nothing more. Darwinian, 
inthe Loves of the Triangles. Whether Darwin, or Little, may 
have tutored our author in the following verses, we shall leave to 
the decision of judges whose ears are more easily tickled than 
eur own. 

Le poids de Vair enfin, par un plus donx bienfait, 

Dans le scin maternel fait arriver le lait, 

Et le guide a travers les veines qu’il arrose, 

Ye deux globes d’albatre 4 deux lévres de rose. ? 
Lucretius has given a theory of the winds; and his French: 
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could not do lefs. If the fplendid paflage in Lucretius, which 
begins, 
Principio venti vis verberat incita pontum, 

fhould be found to have infinitely more poetry than the article in 
the rhymed verfion of the Dictionnaire Physique, (ill, it mutt be 
admitted, that the philofophy of the French poet is more exact 
than that of the Roman. But there may be critics who will think 
differently from us concerning the relative poetical merits of the 
paflages in queltion. M. de Lille has told us, how Cambyfes 
and all his army were buried in the fands which "had been raifed 
bya whirlwind ;—an example of the deftructive effects of air, 

which ~ been omitted by Lucretius. It is true, that our au- 
thor has borrowed, or ftole, the whole ftory from Darwin. But 
what is that to the purpofe?. Is ought to belong to him who can 
make the beft ufe of it;—-and M. de Lille juftly obferves, that it 
comes with a better grace from him, who was talking of the winds, 
than from Dr Darwin, who was finging of the Loves of the Plants. 
Our author, in {peaking of the burning winds in the tropic: " cli- 
mates, has expreffed fome of the ideas of Thomfon with pretty 
effect, and with no acknowledgement. ‘There is alfoa pafiag yo im 
the Jerusalemme liberato ; from which, it was to be expected, a 
fkilful hand would pilfer fomething. 

Two great matters have defcribed, in Greek, and in Italian, the 
plagues of Athens and Florence. Lucretius has alfo given an ace 
count of the caufe and progrefs of this moft terrible of human 
maladies in the fixth book; and De Lille, lkewife afcribing it to 
a mal-aria, prefents us with a free eran thoed from the paflage in 
Lucretius, but without any acknowledgement. We really are not 
forry when our author lays down the Dictiannaire Physique for the 
Roman poet » and therefore we fhail not quarrel with him for 
ftating, that the contagion is commu: uicated by the air; and that, 
befides men, wolves, lions, and tigers, die of “the plague. 

Since Noali’s deluge, we never heard fo much of Water as in 
the third canto. Often did we exclaim with Hamlet, “ Too 
much of water! ”—and, after following the Abbe’s mufe over 


oceans, feas, and lukes 3 acrofs rivers navigable, and nor naviga- 
ble—rivulcts, ftreams, and brooks; through mire, fen, bog, and 
marfh ;—we could not help fervently praying that ihe might foon 


get upon éerra firma again, to wring let locks, and dry her petti- 
coats. 


But, to amule us by the way, the entertained us with two long 
epifodes, tranflated faithfully enough from Thomfon’s Seafons. 
Vrom the hugry we were all in, either the forgor to acknowledge 
the plagiarifin ; or the avowal of the theft efeaped our ears. 


We 
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We hall pafs over, unnoticed, moft of the arguments of the 
fourth book ;—fuch as—Les differentes efpéces de terre decouvertes 
et analysées par les favans—Experiences de Lavoifier fur ’eau— 
Les analyfes de la chymie, &c. &c. ‘We rather with, for the fake 
of our readers, and of ourfelves, to tranfcribe the following paf- 
fage, which is one of the few that we have found worthy of the 
Abbé De Lille. 

“© Oterre! enfant du ciel 
Oh! que j’aime ta grace, et ta magnificence ! 
Et quel riche appareil entoura ta naissance ! 
Agréables ruisseaux, fleuves majestueux, 
Solenneiles foréts, bosquets voluptueuz, 
Le ciel pour pavillon, pour tapis la verdure, 
Les bois pour diadéme, et les mers pour ceinture, 
Le doux flambeau des nuits, l’astre eclatant du jour ; 
Quelle pompe manquoit a ton riche sejour ? 
Mais depuis ton berceau, jusqu’a tes derniers ages, 
Par quels heureux travaux, par quels affreux rav 
L’homme, ‘le feu et l’onde ont du globe habité 
Rajeuni la vieillesse, ou fletri la beauté! ’ 

There is likewife much fpirit in this defcription of a volcanic 

eruption. 

* Tel, et plus furieux, le volean effréné 

Lutte contre le mont qui le tient enchainé : 
Plus il fut captivé, plus il sera terrible. 
L’instinct a pressenti l’explosion horrible ; 
Les troupeaux consternés quittent ce sol brulant, 
L’oiseau part effrayé, le chien fuit en hurlant. 
Enfin il rompt sa voute ; il brise ses murailles ; 
De ses flancs dechirés il vomit ses entrailles ; 
Melange de fumée, et de cendre, et d’eclairs ; 
En colonne rougeatre il monte dans les airs ; 
Du noir abime aux cieux il fait voler la pierre, 
De ses sillons brulants laboure au loin la terre, 
Et des rochers dissous, et des metaux fondus, 
Roule en flots enflammés les torrents confondus. 
Adieu les fleurs, les fruits et la moisson naissante ; 
Tout tremble, tout fremit ; la terre mugissante 
Secoue avec fureur ses abimes profonds, 
Et les tours des cités, et les foréts des monts.’ &c. 

A man who, when he takes pains, can write fuch poetry as 
this, is not to be excufed for {pinning verfes as faft and as ill as 
Lord Fanny himfelf. 

It is not until he has finifhed his fourth canto, and his firft vo- 
lume, that our author enters upon his fubje&t. We think there 
thould have been two feparate poems ; and the one might 
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been called the Four Elements, with as much propriety as the 
other would have been termed the Three Kingdoms. At prefent, 
the latter title belongs only to the fecond volume. 

The fifth canto is dedicated to the confideration of the mineral 
kingdom. Asa poetical compofition, we think it a very inferior 

roduction ; and as a piece of philofophy, we fincerely hope (as 
nee of fcience), that it will never preclude the ftudy of the 
Dictionnaire Physique in profe. The ingenious teachers of the 
Porte Royale, indeed, turned the Greek grammar into French 
verfe; and our Latinifts have tortured longs and fhorts, to the 
great advantage of thofe who, with thining morning faces, begin 
to lifp propria que maribus. But thefe were unambitious verfi- 
fiers, who never thought of invoking Apollo and the Mufes. 
We infift upon it, that the Dieu des beaux vers will never permit 
a legitimate fon to put the laws of chemical affinities into heroic 
yerfe. His ears will be grated by a mineralogical nomenclature ; 
and he will never recognife, as his own infpiration, fuch ana- 
zitics as the following. 

* Le tung-stene grisatre; et l’arsenic rongeur, 
Qui du cuivre blanchi deguise la rougeur.’ &c. 
* Ailleurs c’est le nickel ; le douteux molybdene 
Dont nul ne connoissoit la substance incertaine.’ &c. 

The canto concludes with a long and tedious epifode, which 
by great good fortune has nothing to do with the fubject. 

The vegetable kingdom affords a fine fubject for poetry; and 
the introduction of the fixth canto, reminded us of the poetical 
feeling which we were accuftomed to admire in the Jardins. 

* Ils sont passés ces tems des réves poétiques, 
Ou homme interrogeoit des foréts prophetiques ; 
Ou la fable, créant des faits prodigieux, 
Peuploit d’étres vivants des bois religieux. 
Dodone inconsultée a perdu ses oracles ; 
Nos vergers sont sans Dieux, nos foréts sans miracles ; 
Au sang du beau chasseur adoré de Cypris, 
La rose ne doit plus son brillant coloris ; 
L’eau ne repete plus le beau front de Narcisse, 
Ce vert cyprés n’est plus le jeune Cyparisse.’ &c. 

As might be expeéted, M. de Lille has fung the loves of ' the 
plants. ‘The following paflage poffefles confiderable beauty ; but 
it muft be allowed, that the defcription is warmer than the chaste 
Sisters of Helicon might have been expected to infpire. 

. L’Aurore matinale 
Vient frapper de ses feux la couche nuptiale ; 
Le couple est éveillé, l’amant brule, et soudain 
Les esprits cyéateurs s’echappent de son sein, 
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Dans l’organe secret dont l’ardeur les seconde 
Son amante attendoit cette vapeur feconde ; 

Elle entre, et le pistil avec avidité 

Ouvre sa trompe humide a la fecondité. 

La graine en se gonflant boit le suc qui l’arrose ; 
C’est un cillet naissant, c’est un lis, une rose ; 
Et Vorgane qui verse, ou recoit ce trésor, 

D’un doux tressaillement fremit long-tems encor. 
Cependant autour d’eux s’embellit la nature ; 

Le papillon folatre, et le ruisseau murmure ; 
Les essaims bourdonnant voltige a l’entour, 

Et les oiseaux en cheeur chantent ’hymne d’amour.’ 

In the two laft cantos, M. de Lille has undertaken to defcribe 
the animal reign. We confefs, that a Zoology in verfe is almolt 
as little to our tafte as a DiGtionnaire Phyfique; and we have as 
little curiofity to fee Buffon put intowhyme, as Messieurs Cuvier 
and Libes. Buffon, with all his faults, is certainly one of the 
moft eminent naturalifts that the world ever produced. His 
knowledge mult be always valued by the {cientific; and his elo- 
quence has rendered his knowledge interefting to almoft every 
clafs of readers. Many of his portraits of animals are painted 
with a mafterly hand. His defcriptions of the dog, the horfe, 
the elephant, and the fwan, are equally diftinguifhed by truth 
and beauty. If, then, the conteft had only been for fine writing, 
we thould have cautioned M. de Lille not to have been too pre- 
ch pit ate in attempting to verfify the works of Buffon; but if an 
abridgement of them were neceflary, we confefs, we fhould be 
induced to recommend that it might be edited in plain profe. 

We have dwelt at great length upon the volumes before us; 
and to na of our good-natured readers, our f{trictures will ap- 
pear to be too fevere, when it is confidered that they have fallen 
on a bhod and unfortunate man, who, if not now the only legi- 
timate, is certainly the oldeft living fon of Apollo. But at a 
period when bad tafte in writing is becoming every day more ge- 
neral; when new, and barbarous, and monitrous models are held 
up for admiration ; and when the clailics of our own, and of e- 
very other country, are in danger of being forced into the thade 5 
every lovet. of real literature muft feel indignant, when an author 
of acknowledged merit writes himfelf down to the common level 
of rhymers and poetafters. ‘This is the time for men of tafte and 
genius to make therr laft ftand. If Virgil had lived to old age, 
and had writ ten a thoufand verfes stans pede in uno, ‘Tacitus, or 
whoever was the author of the treatife on the corruption of Ro- 
man eloquence, would 1 have had no difficulty in pointing out one 
of tts princip: J fources. When the herd of bad poets and of bad 
Critics Can point at a poet of eminence, who, by writing too 
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much, and too haftily, expofes himfelf to juft cenfure, they ob- 
tain more for their caufe, than his former example had ever done 
againft it. They who could not reach to his excellence, will 
eagerly avail themfelves of his defects; and, under the autho- 
rity of his name, will claim indulgence for faults, which the 
public had imprudently pardoned to a favourite author. The 
Abbe de Lille was once. beft known as the fuccefsful trans- 
lator and imitator of Virgil; and he fhould have remembered, 
that the poem, fecond only to the Iliad, was ordered to be burnt 
by its author, becaufe it had not received the laft polifh from 
his hands. If M. de Lille had duly pondered upon this anec- 
dote, we think he would not have given the category of quantity 
fo great a preference over that of quality, in his acts of publi- 
cation. 


Art. VII. Voyage aux Indes Orientales. Par le P. Paulin de 
S. Barthélemy, Miffionaire ; traduit de Italien par M***,; 
avec les Obfervations de MM. Anquetil Du Perron, J. R. For- 
fter, et Silveftre de Saey ; et une Differtation de M. Anquetit 
fur la Propriété individuelle et Fonciére dans I’Inde et en E- 
gypte- 3 vol. 8vo. & Paris, 1808. 


T= are few objects of greater curiofity than the actual ftate 
of Society among the Hindus. When full light is let in up- 

on this point, the darknefs in which the hiftory of fociety through- 
out Afia has fo long been involved, begins to difpel. By liv- 
ing with the Hindus of the prefent day, we are living with the 
Hindus of the days of Alexander. Nor is this by any means the 
moft important part of the advantage. It is now fully afcertain- 
ed, that the more improved nations of Afia have at all times re- 
fembled each other in manners, in arts, in government and in know- 
ledge. Few and faint as the fparks of light are which hiftory 
has preferved to us refpeéting the antient Perfians, the Chaldeans 
and the Babylonians, they fuflice to prove an unqueftionable co- 
incidence in the great characteriftic lines between their ftate of 
fociety, and the ttate which is found to have been fixed for fo 
many ages in the land of Bharata. By living, therefore, with 
the Hindus of the prefent day, we are Jiving, as it were, with 
the Perfians of the time of Xerxes—with the Babylonians of the 
time of Cyrus—am the Egyptians of the times of both. It would 
feem as if, by a fingular felicity, one nation had been arrefted for 
fo many ages in its primitive condition, as to carry us back into 
1 the 
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the receffes of antiquity. We are gratified as if by a perfonal 
acquaintance with nations once fo famous—the objects of fo na- 
tural and eager a curiofity—but of whom all fatisfactory indica. 
tions feemed to be loft in the depths of diftant time. Of all an- 
tiquities, as they are ufually called, that is, of all the monuments 
of antiquity, Hindu fociety is, beyond all comparifon, the moft 
ftupendous, the moft wonderful, and, excluding the literature of 
Greece and Rome, the moft interefting and the moft inftru€tive, 

The defcriptions of intelligent travellers, who delineate to us 
with fidelity the prefent phenomena, intelle€tual, moral and po- 
litical, prefented by this people, and the information furnifhed by 
thofe who lay open to us the literary and antient monuments of 
Hinduftan, are, in this view, of peculiar importance. 

Our eagernefs to lay hold of any frefh contribution of this fort, 
and the dexterity of French bookfellers in metamorphofing titles, 
led us, on the prefent occafion, into alittle difappointment. Voy. 
age aur Indes Orientales, par le P. Paulin, traduit de U Italien, 
ftruck us as indicating a production from which we were likely to 
derive fome materials for reflection, and fomething which we 
might aggregate to the previous ftock of our information. Upon 
opening the book, we difcovered, in a new drefs, and under a 
new name, our old acquaintance, The Travels of Bartolomeo, fome 
years ago converted into Englifh from a German tranflation, 
The difappointment, however, was not complete. Of the three 
new volumes, the notes, almoit wholly compofed by Anquetil 
du Perron, formed one, the matter of. which was new ; and that 
from the pen of one of the moft celebrated orientalifts in the 
world. It was, too, the dying gift (Anquetil du Perron expired 
at a very advanced age, while the work was yet under his eye) 
of a man who had devoted, more exclufively and ardently than 
any individual perhaps who had ever lived, a whole life to orien- 
tal refearches. It was a work from the hand of a Frenchman,— 
of a man whofe opinions muft have had great weight with his 
countrymen on a fubjeét in which Britifh interefts are confider- 
ed as fo deeply involved ;—on which the eyes of the French go- 
vernment, we know, have been fo tong and fo eagerly fixed ;— 
and with regard to which we have fo many motives for defiring 
to know the true nature and extent of the views and policy of 
ourenemy. Thefe confiderations induced us to think that the 
work (we fpeak, of courfe, only of the new part) might not be 
unworthy of fome refleCtions. We cannot, indeed, on fuch an 
occafion, enter into that comprehenfive and connected view of the 
fubje&t which it would have gratified us to take, if the nature of 


the work had admitted of it; but fhall rather follow the author in 
, the 
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the defultory difcuffions which a volume, compofed of notes, ne- 
ceffarily fupplies. Some of them, it appears to us, are of no mean 
importance. 

Of the work to which the notes are appended, we have occa- 
fion to fay nothing. The book is already known nearly as much 
as it is worthy of being known. The author has certainly commu- 
nicated information ; but it is a fhame to him, confidering his op- 
portunities, not to have communicated more. Though a monk, 
and a miffionary, the man is not ill inftruéted. The literature of 
Europe is apparently familiar to him ; and feems not to have been 
without its falutary effets upon his mind. On many trying and 
decifive occafions, he is guided by the enlarged fentiments of phi- 
lofophy ; and his bigotry thows itfelf, for the moft part, in a form 
rather ludicrous than offenfive. His judgment, however,—his 
power of difcrimination between what is of great and what is of 
little importance,—is not his happieft faculty; and, in acquracy, 
which depends fo much upon judgment, he is ftili more defedtive. 

One reflection, however, we may make, on Father Paulini and 
his brother miffionaries. They are much more intimately, prac- 
tically, and perfonally acquainted with Hindu manners and feel- 
ings, as they at prefent difplay themfelves in a€tual life, than any 
an defcription of European obfervers. The houfes of the Hin- 
dus are fhut upon all but thofe who are of their own fect. The 
prefence of a European would be pollution. All that moft Euro- 
peans know of the Hindus among whom they live, is what they fee 
of them as they walk in the ftreets or roads, or work in the fields. 
They very rarely converfe, and fcarcely ever affociate with them. 
Thofe who are the moft defirous of information, hire a Pundit or 
profeffed inftructor. Him they queftion; and from him they re- 
ceive fuch anfwers as he pleafes to afford,—anfwers having always 
as clofe a relation as poffible to the man’s views and interefts; and 
to truth, only fuch relation as is not deemed inconfiftent with thofe 
more prevailing motives. As far as this information is perfeed by 
learning the rules according to which fervants govern themfelves, 
in difcharging their divided and fubdivided functions in his family, 
fo far the practical knowledge of the ordinary European extends. 
But it is the very bufinefs of the miffionary to aflociate with the 
natives. He travels about among them, not with horfes, palan- 
keens, and tribes of followers, but on foot, and alone. He a 
proaches them and their houfes, whenever he can do fo without 
offence. He even renders himfelf dependent upon their charity,— 
the moft powerful of all introduétions to their intimacy. He 
labours to gain their confidence. The confequence is, that he 
contemplates them a great —_" degrees nearer than any other 
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body ; and his information refpeQing the living people has (:hat 
is to fay, when he is a man of fenfe) a particula rity, a minute- 
nefs, a fatisfactorinefs, which that of no other contributor to our 
fiock of knowledge on this fubje@ difplays. 

Among the firit of the points on which M. Anquetil thinks 
proper to offer his obfervations, is the privilege of a traveller,—on 
which the Jearned miilionary gives himfelf fome lofty airs. That 
any men who have not been in India, and who know not the 
languages of India, fhould dare to fpeak of India, appears to him 
in the light of an indecency. At all events, if any thing which 
he has to advance finds itfelf oppofed by any thing which they 
have advanced, be they who they may, there is no contumely 
which is too great for them. ‘ Je m’etonne, ’ fays he, (vol. 1. 
p- 43-) * que M. M. d’Anville, Delille, de la Tour, Cellarius, 
Robertfon, aient pu ecrire fur la geegraphie, la topographic, la 
navigation et la commerce de l’Inde, fans les fecours indifpen- 
fables que je viens d’indiquer. ’ Anquetil, though a traveller hin 
felf, and a man who refted the pi “cipal part of the confideration 
to which he laid claim, on his knowledge of the languages of the 
Eaft, thinks p proper to chaftife, and with fome feverity, the petu- 
lance of this travelled vanity. He quotes the fuccefsful. and im- 
portant labours of d’Anville and Rennell in Grecian geography, 
neither of whom either knew the language ef Greece, or had in 
perfon explored the countries. 

The pretenfions of the miflionary, however, are nof fingular. 
‘They are almoit uniformly adopted, and very willingly brought 
forward by our own travellers and linguifts from th “Eats. The 
fpirit of exclufion and monopoly is a very predominant one in hu- 
man nature.* The lawyer cannot eafily find words for his indig- 
nation, when any one but a brother pretends to know any thing 
of his myftery. How contemptuoufly does the deep-read divine 
eye the prefumptuous laic, when he ventures, in his prefence, to 
touch a thorny point in theology? ‘The ftatefman, during: many 
ages, held it a crime, demanding punifhment, if any one veniur- 
ed or pretended to difclofe the mylteries of his art. Ht is well 
known that our own James I. claimed a monopoly of king-craft, 
into which it was indecent and wicked even for parliament itlelf 
to pry. Of thefe feveral monopolies, no one, we believe, is more 
completely broken up than thofe of the king and the ftatefman; 
and none, perhaps, continues fo little impaired as that of the 

lawyer. 
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* Anquetil says very. well on another eccasion, * Chacun préche 
pour son saint, et raye, s’il le faut, les autres du ecalendrier.: Le 
desir d’étre, de paraitre seul, de rabaisser, anéantir tort ce qui n’es 
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iawyer. -As the monopoly of the Oriental linguifts and travellers, 
or at leaft rheir pretty frequent and peremptory claims of mono- 
poly, are but too apt to be weed againft the untravelled inquirer, 
and to retard, as we apprehend, the progtefs of knowledge, the 
prefent feems an appofite, occafion to endeavour to fhow what 
thefe claims are really and intrinfically worth, 

The man who has not been'in India, and, who has not fpoken 
the languages, can know, nothing aboat India, fays the learned tra- 
veller. What, not even that which you have told him ?—You 
mutt, then, Aave told it very ill. ou have told, all of you 
who have publifhed your, obfervations, what you. regarded a5 of 
moft importance in all.that prefented itfelf to your obfervation in 
India. The intelligent European, who has never been in India, 
may know. the facts you have. related. With thefe faéts, infer- 
ences without number are connected; and, for the fake of thefe 
inferences, it chiefly is, that the knowledge of the facts them- 
felyes is valuable. Thefe inferences the untravelled European 
may draw as well as you; and, if he has accuftomed his mind 
to. the drawing of inferences much more than you, a great deal 
better. oe . 

Ah, but the being an eye and ear witnefs! that is an advantage 
for which nothing elfe can compenfate. That it is an advantage, 
in fome refpects, cannot indeed be denied: but that it is a difad- 
vantage in other refpects, we conceive to be no lefs incontrovert- 
ible.. The vivid impreflions of the fenfes are a caufe, of darknefs, 
as well as of light, They are the caufe of pattial, and of con- 
fufed apprehenfions. The range of the fenfes, the poflible extent 
of perfonal obfervation, is in every man extremely limited.” In 
regard to a whole country, and a whole people, efpecially fuch a 
country as India, and fuch a people as the Hindus, how fhort a 
way.can the actual ocular obfervation of any individual extend ? 
But where we muft pick up our knowledge of an infinitely extenfive, 
and. infinitely various fyftem of facts, from a great variety of wit- 
nefles, our having feen one part with our own cyes is Very apt ta 
make us undervalue what has been feen by others ; and the man 
who can combine and compare, with the foundeft judgment, all 
thofe varying teftimonies, is the man who will have the moft com- 
plete and valuable knowledge of the fubje& to which the tefti- 
monies refer. To this high intelleQual function, the actual ob« 
ferver, the man whofe time is {pent in looking on, is feldom the 
moft competent. The two operations feem, if we may judge from 
experience, to require two different kinds of intellect. They 
form a natural and ufeful. divifion of intelle€tual labour ;—both 
highly ufeful—and each effential to the utility of the other ;—the 
one fet the quarriers, who bring the ftones from their native feat, 
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the other the architects, who work them into the regular build- 
ing. 

A When a judge, in the exercife @f his great and important func- 
tions, takes cognizance of fome extenfive and complicated affair, 
and receives the accounts of it rendered by a number of witneffes, 
—when, by carefully interrogating, firft one and then another, 
he has fifted it to the bottom,—is not his conception of the truth 
infinitely more to be felied on, than that of any one of the witneffes 
whofe teftimonies he has been comparing ? In extenfive and com- 
plicated affairs, a cafe can fcarcely be conceived in which it would 
be otherwife. Yet the witneffes are im the fituation of our fup- 
pofed obfervers ; and the judge is in that of the wntravelled Euro- 
pean, who, by the exercife of his intelle& upon the teftimony and 
records before him, endeavours, like the judge, to conceive accu 
rately that which has been obferved inaccurately. 

Whatever be the fituation in which men are placed, there are 
certain biafes arifing from it which attach upon them in that fitu- 
ation, and which always ought to be taken into account, in’ judg- 
ing of their words and a€lions. The fituation of a traveller has its 
biafes as well as others. To have fomething very valuable or very 
wonderful to report, and to have as much as poflible of one or the 
other defcription, is naturally one great obje& with every one who 
travels with a view to give an account of his travels; and it isa 
trite and familiar obfervation, that what a man wifhes very much 
to fee and believe, he feldom fails to fee and believe,—provided 
only the fubje€ is fufficiently indefinite to give any play to the 
imagination. It is on this ground that the reports of {pies are al- 
ways to be received with fo much caution, even where their ho- 
nefty is not at all fulfpeéted. Of the two claffes of things which 
form the objects of the traveller’s fearch—the ufeful and the won- 
derful, many more have a tafte for the former than for the latter, 
as well among thofe for whom the report is defigned, as among 
thofe who purfue the means of making it. Above all things, if 
the country which is the obje€& of curiofity has, by any caufe, ade- 
quate of inadequate, been for a long time regarded as containing 
wonderful things, and more particularly if, along with all this, the 
country be very diftant, ex Jonginquo reverentia, the pafhon for the 
wonderful may then be expected to be feen at its height. It is this 
which accounts for the extreme credulity with which European, 
and efpecially Britifh vifitors, have been accuftomed to make their 
inquiries in India. The extravagant pretenfions of the Bramins, 
though among the moft infallible figns of an ignorant and rude 
people, were long liftened to with wondering acceptance ; and all 
the ftories in fupport of their pretenfions, which men set gt 
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the arts of fraud, the very children and profeffors of impofture, chofe 
to advance, were received as the moft important difclofures. Of 
this ftyle of inquiring and believing, Sir William Jones, on whofe 
fufceptible imagination the idea of Eaftern wonders feems very 
early to have taken a ftrong hold, appears to have fet the exam- 
ple; and it has hitherto been pretty well kept up by his fucceffors. 

Among the topics fuggefted by the work of the learned mif> 
fionary, which have attraéted more or lefs of the refleétions of 
Anquetil du Perron, there are two favourite ones: On thefe he, 
has expended the principal part of his force. He recurs to them 
again and again; and, on one of them, has favoured us with a fe- 
parate differtation. The one is, the practicability, and even the 
facility and policy, of the invafion of India by the French, or by 
the Ruffians, or by the French and Ruffians conjoined. The o- 
ther is, the long agitated and important queftion, réfpe€ting the 
tenure of property, or, more ftrictly and properly f{peaking, of 
landed property in India, according to the laws and cuftoms of 
the country. On thefe topics, it will be proper for us to offer a 
few reflections. 

1. On the invasion of India.—There are two modes, according 
to M. Anguetil, by either of which this fplendid enterprife; an 
enterprile pregnant with fo many important confequences, may 
be achieved. ‘The firit is a plan of moderation. By this, it is 
only propofed to reduce the fovereign power of England over Ina 
dia, but by no means to extingaifh her commercial eftabliths 
ments. 

* Une seconde expedition,’ says he, ‘ sans vues d’établissement en 
Egypte, réussira comme la premiére, et 12 a 15,000 hommes trans+ 
portés a Suez, de-la dans I’Inde par la Mer Rouge, suffisent pour 
oceasioner dans cette vaste contrée une revolution qui rende aux naé 
turels, des pays qui leur appartiennent ; aux Européens, la posses- 
sion sire et tranquille de leurs comptoirs et de leur commerce; et 
qui, en resserrant dans de vastes bornes |’Inde Britannique, sans com- 
motion, sans cet appareil enorme d’attaque et de defense qui con- 
sume le vainqueur et le vaincu, garantisse aux Anglais un revenu, un 
gain que V’humanité, que la probité puissse avouer.’ p. 55.* 
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* The author had already expressed his sentiments on this point, 
in a place so little congruous to them, as to prove that his anxiety 
not to omit them must have been unusually sttong,—in his notes on 
the translation of the Oupnek’hat, one of the ancient religiotts books 
of the Hindus. See the passage, pp. 726 to 729, tom. I. of that 
work, which is written in Latin, and was published at Paris in 1804, 
in two large quarto volumes. ‘Till we become more amply supplied 
with Hindu monuments, by the industry of our Indian scholars, it 
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But befide this plan of invading India by the ifthmus of Suez 
and the Red Sea, with a {mall number of men, for the purpofe 
merely of exciting infurrection in India, and, by the recoiling en- 
ergy of the people, driving back the Englith within the limits of 
their commercial eftablifhments, the author has a more complete 
and forcible fcheme, which appears at laft to have fupplanted the 
former in his affections. 

‘ On compte,’ says he, p. 70, ‘ 450 lieues enviroh de Balk, capi. 
tal du Corasan, ou les Russes ont un poste, ou ils font passer des 
soldats, au Bengale. Qui empéchera vingt-cing, mille Frangais joints 
a vingt-cing mille Russes, de descendre de Balk, par le haut ‘du Pen- 
jab, dans I’Indoustan ?....L’empire Russe a des points de contact 
avec le nord de ’ Europe et de Asie, de Petersbourg a la Chine, et 
Ja route ne serait ni si longue ni ci difficile pour les troupes, de Pe- 
tersbourg 4 Calcutta, que de la premiere ville aux frontieres Chi- 
noises, que ses arméecs ont visitées plus d’une fois ;—d’une autre cété, 
les Anglais doivent tout craindre d’un peuple révolutionné de trente- 
deux millions d’ames, pour qui les routes les plus longues, les plus 
difficiles, les hazards de toute espece sont un jeu, qui va au fev 
comme dau bal, que le repos n’a pas encore amolli quoiqu’il en ait 
besoin comme le reste de l’Europe ; et dont la seule reponse eux dia- 
tribes politiques des deux chambres du parlement Britannique est unc 
marine,—et nous |l’aurons.’ 

As the importance of the French fchemes upon India is com- 
menfurate with the value of the Britifh tenure im thofe envied 
and coveted regions, it is of fome moment not to lofe any of the 
real information on this fubjeCt which may be extracted from the 
zeal of our commentator. For this reafon, there are two or three 
more among the various hints he difclofes, which we fhould deen 
it improper not to tranfcribe. The march from France itlelf is 
thus fketched out. 

* Une armée de 30 & 40,000 hommes, par la Turquie, la Mer 
Noire, la Mer d’Asoph, la Mer Caspienne, et Balk, se rendrait dans 
PIndoustan, a Kaboul, Lahor, Elahabad, le long du Gange a Cal- 
cutta, voyage d’un an a partir de France.’ (p. 470.)—‘ Des Fran- 
gais bien conduits (par exemple, par un Dessaix) parcourraient ces 
vastes pays, aussi aisément qu’ils ont remonté le Nil, et penetré dans 
la haute Egypte, qu’ils se sont portés a Suez, traversant partout les 
déserts, qu’ils ont rabattu au sud-est dans la Syrie. Lair et les ve 
vres sont meilleurs dans cette partie de l’Asie qu’en Afrique ; point 
de déserts ni de journées de sables brilans. Le caractere Frangais, 
franc, loyal, desinteressé autant que brave, sympatisera avec le Per- 
san, celui des plaines comme celui des montagnes: un négociateur 
habile envoyé chez les Aghvans (Afgans) de Candahar, preparera 
les voies deja frayées par les courses annuclles des Patanes dans I’In- 
doustan.’ p. 57. 

While thefe grand operations are in progrefs toward their exe- 

ution, 
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cution, it is part of the plan, that England fhould be at the fame 

moment harafled in all poflible quarters, and in all poflible ways, 
—for the purpofe of wafting, and, if that be attainable, of ex- 
haufting her refources,—at any rate, of preventing the tranfmif- 
fion of thofe vaft fupplies to India, which a well-concerted attack 
would render indifpenfable for its prefervation.—‘ Savoir ’em- 
barrafler dans la Baltique par les puiffances du Nord ;—linqui- 
eter chez elle (elle le craint réellement) par un defcente preparée 
dans nos ports ;—Tlobliger par Porto Frayo et par la marine 
Turque, et s'il fe peut, par ’Efpagne, a difpe erfer une partie de 
fes forces dans la Mediterranée ;—la forcer méme, par le Cap de 
Bonne Efperance et !’Ifle de France, 4 les doubler dans ’Inde, 
la mine qui fournit a fes depenfes en Europe.’—By thefe, and 
fimilar means, England, it is calculated, may be compelled to un- 
dergo an expenfe much more than double of that which it will 
colt France to employ them. For example, it is afferted that 
$o fhips of the line, fkilfully managed by France, will create em- 
ployment for 200 fhips of the line by England; becaufe England 
has fo many points to defend, and has (to ufe Anquetil’s own ex- 
preflion) ‘ pas d’autres forterefles.’ p. 56. 

On this great queftion, refpeCting the pra€ticability, on the par 
of the French and Ruflians, of a defcent upon Hinduttan, and 
the dangers of fuch an attempt with refpect to their own coun- 
try, the conceptions of Englifhmen in general are exceedingly 
vague. They are not without their fears; and, now and then, 
{uch fears appear to exert confiderable force: but, as with regard 
to all dangers that prefent themfelves as not very near, their ge- 
neral habit is to defpife the hoftilities with which they are threate 
ened in India. ‘They are hoftilities, however, which it is not im- 
poflible, either phyfically or politically fpeaking, that they fhould 
be called upon to meet: and, though fuch a dange ris not ane a- 
gainit which we fhould deem it expedient to take any very coitly 
precautions, it is worthy of any thing rather than contempt. 

In making up the grand bill of ‘national affets,—in entering 
upon the firft page of our political leger the inventory of Britith 
goods and valuables,—the dominion of india counts probably, with 
us, for a good deal lefs than with a great proportion of our coun 
trymen. Weare far from agreeing with M. Anquetil in two points. 
The first is, that India’ is * la mine qui'fournit aux depenfes de 
PAnyleterre en Europe 3 ’—an opinion, which it is curious to find 
so univerfally occupying the sensorium of Frenchmen. ‘The second 
is, that it would be a biefling to the natives to be delivered fr 
the yoke of England. If we wifh for the prolongation of : 
Eaglith g government in India, which we do molt fincerely, it is 
for the fake of the natives, not of England. India has never beer 
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any thing bata burden; and any thing but a burden, we are afraid, 
it never can be rendered. But the Englifh government in India, 
with all its vices, is 2 blefling of unfpeakable magnitude to the po- 
pulation of Hinduftan, Even the utmoft abufe of European power, 
is better, we are perfuaded, than the moft temperate exercife of Ori- 
ental defpotifm. The grounds of this opinion, we hope to have fome 
future opportunity of laying before the public. In the mean time, 
we fhall only obferve, that, judging of the future from the pait 
hiftory of this country, when left to its own exertions, we cannot 
entertain a doubt, that, if it were again parcelled out into a num- 
ber of petty defpotifms, the refult would be a mere repetition of 
the fame bloody and ferocious invafions, which we know to have 
formed the fad circle of its paft adventures. All the fuflerings 
inflicted by European war, in which the houfes and fields of the 
great body of the people are ufually {pared, is a ftate of profper- 
ity and enjoyment, comparea with that of their own deftrudtive 
and mercilefs ravages ; in which, from untkilfulnefs in the means 
of defence, each country was penetrated at will by its enemy, with 
troops whofe merit confilted in the magnitude of the mifchief 
they could perpetrate,—in the completenefs and extent of the ruin 
and defolation which they left behind them. The wider the cir- 
cumference of the Britith dominion, the more extenfive the reign 
of peace. Did it embrace the whole of the Peninfula, and were 
it fupported with any tolerable degree of wifdom, a very confider- 
able period of peace would probably be enfured, during which an 
incalculable progrefs might be made in happinefs and civilization. 

This much we thougnt it neceffary to ftate, with regard to the 
real grounds on which we deprecate a war with Bonaparte for 
Hinduitan. There is no occation to enter into an eftimate of 
what the natives would lofe, or what they might gain, by ex- 
changing a Britifh fora French dominion. We humbly conceive, 
that there can be no queftion upon this fubjeét. There are caufes, 
both phyfical and moral, which render the dominion of France 
ever any confiderable part of India, impoilible. No European 
country but England is in circumftances to maintain that domi- 
nion; and, if India lofes her Engiiih government, fhe lofes the be- 
nefit of an European government entirely. 

What, then, are the chances that India will fuflain the calamity 
of a vifit from the armies of Napoleon ? 

If, when the affairs of the Continent are fettled, war with Eng- 
land fhould itill continue, the great obje& of the enemy's deliber- 
ation will undoubtedly be, in what pomts we may be mott eafily 
and deeply wounded. ‘Two very readily prefent tiemfelves— Ire- 
fand, and Indi ;—and there are no other. The range of eledtion, 
we here fee, is not very wide; for, the pafiive and theoretical 
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kind of warfare meditated again{t our commerce, is altogether of a 
different chara@ter. If Bonaparte «oc.ns any where to purfue ac- 
tive hoftilities again{t us, it is to lreland or India—tv one or other, 
or to both, that his armies muft be tranfposted. Of the former, 
however, this is not the place to fay any thing ;—as to the latter, 
there are feveral things to be confidcred, 

In tranfporting an army from France to India there is a difh- 
culty ;—difficulty fuch as M. Anquetil du Perron feems very un- 
fit to appretiate ;—difficulty, in fact, fuch as has very feldom in- 
deed been overcome. But there is no impoffibility. Nay, the 
means are so obvious, that, in the choice of them, there is hardly 
room for miftake. What is wanted, is, to fecure the means of 
fubfiftence to an army of 50,000 men, while marching half round 
the globe, and through countries, in a great part of which the 
means of fubfiftence will not probably be found. This queftion, 
however formidable at firft appearance, is, after all, only a queftion 
of expenfe. That thefe means may, with the utmoft certainty, be 
provided, we are well affured. The expenfe will be enormous. 
But expenfe, with adequate fxill in the employment of it, will in- 
fallibly accomplith the purpofe. 

It will not probably be very difficult for Napoleon, command- 
ing, as he does, the compliance of the Turkith government, and 
enjoying the cooperation of the Ruffians, to tranfport an army 
to the Black Sea, and from the Biack Sea to the fouthern fhores 
of the Cafpian. It is at this point where the {truggles and trials, 
we may fuppofe, will begin. Let us endeavour to fee what may 
be their amount. At that point, whatever it may be, on the 
fhores of the Cafpian Sea, from whence the beft road commences 
to Balk, a depot mutt be eftablifhed, and ready, before the ar- 
rival of the troops ;—a depot, of fuch magnitude, as wili fuflice 
to carry the army to Balk. This depot it will be the bufinefs of 
the Ruffian government to form and to guard, at leaft with the 
affiitance of French agents, and France furmhing the expenfe. 
At Balk, in the fame manner, where the Ruflians have at prefent 
an ettablifhment, it will be in their power to haye another depot 
ready prepared, which will fufhice to carry the army througn a 
great part of the territory which lies between Balk and the pro- 
vince of Delhi. That thefe diftances are enormous—that the 
depots muft be immenfe—that the expenfe muft be prodigious— 
a confiderable part of the fupplies, even at Balk, probably requir- 
ing to be brought from Europe-——is alktrue, But all this, ic is plain, 
is but the work of expenfe. ‘That thefe depots may ve formed, and 
may, by the Ruflians, very eafily be guard: d, no one can hefitate to 
admit. The country belongs entirely to the Ufb-ck Tartars, who 
have abundant motives for keeping on good terms with the Ruffian 
government. 
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From Balk, or rather from the borders of Candahar, which is 
at no great diftance, and where the confines of the Afgan go- 
vernment commence, the troops of Bonaparte may poflibly have 
to fight their way ; for, though this predatory government, which 
borders with the Englith territories on its oppofite frontier, views 
the Englifh power with eyes fufficiently hoftile, it may not be 
eafy or poffible for an army to make its way through the domi- 
nions of fuch a people, without occafioning hoftility. Such, 
however, are the eaprices of a people like the Afgans, that it is 
poflible too—though not, we think, fo-probable—that they would 
receive affiftance from them in their tranfit. Of the degree of 
oppofition, in cafe of oppofition, which the Afgan power might 
prefent, no certain eftimate can be formed. Among rude nay 
tions, the Afgan empire, now including all the eaftern provinces 
of Perfia, and fome of the nobleft provinces in Upper India, is 
far from inconfiderable. But the efficacy of this power againft 
the French would depend almoft wholly upon the way of em- 
ploying it; and the chances are many to one, that it would not be 
employed in the right way. In making war upon the line of o- 
perations, and the means of fupply, it would be extremely for- 
midable: but, meeting the French army in front, as it moft pro- 
bably would, it would only meet, and with little trouble to the 
enemy, its deftruétion. The fortified places on the line of march 
certainly would not give a French army a great deal of trouble. 
As the country too is fertile, ard feveral of the principal towns, 
among the reft the capital Cabul lying upon the route, provi- 
fions to a certain amount, probably to a fufficient amount, could 
fcarcely efcape the grafp of an active and intelligent enemy, 

Such being the nature of the march to India, fuch its praética- 
bility, but fuch, in the fhape of enormous expenfe, its difficulty ; 
is Bonaparte—is France, in a condition to overcome that diflicul- 
ty? A difficulty, in the thape of enormous expenfe, is certainly 
that which they are leaft in a condition to overcome. It is per- 
fe€&ily evident that no point is more effential with Bonaparte, than 
to fpare the purfes of Frenchmen. He feems to be more afraid 
of the difcontent which the {mart of taxation produces, than af 
the alienation excited by any other form of oppreffion. Amid the 
many great expeditions in which he has been engaged, it-has been 
his annual boaft, that they fhould coft his fubjeéts nothing. 

If fuch be the reluétance of Bonaparte to tax the French far 
wars carried on with their neighbours, and in which the national 
fafety or the national glory is concerned, what muft it be to tax 
them for an expedition, which muft fo naturally appear to them 
wild and extravagant, and with which one does not eafily fee how 
even that pliable tool, a nation’s credulity, can be made to believe 
the nation’s intereft connected ? 
a That 
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That Bonaparte is aware of thefe difficulties, we entertain no 
manner of doubt. But then, on the ether fide, are to be confi- 
dered the difficulties with which he has to compare them. Be- 
tween the invafion of Ireland, and the invafion of India, lyes the 
choice. But the dangers attached to the invafion of Ireland can 
fcarcely prefent themfelves to the mind of Bonaparte, .as import- 
ing to him lefs ferious ground of alarm, than thofe attending the 
expedition to India. If the expenfe is lefs, the chance of mif- 
carriage is infinitely greater. What might be the effects of a 
grand difafter upon the throne of Bonaparte,—a throne which 
fuccefs, and recent fuccefs alone has fet up, it is not very eafy 
to tell; and it is one of the laft experiments, we believe, which he 
would wifh to try. How intenfe foever his defire of invading 
Ireland, his fear of feeing his expedition encounter a Britifh fleec 
in its paflage, operates upon his miad with nearly equivalent force. 
But, befide one or other of thefe invafions, there feems to be no 
choice but that of abfolute inactivity ;—an election perhaps more 
hazardous than either. ‘Fhe conqueror of the Continent cannot 
long be at war with England alone, and yet do nothing againtt 
England. He mutt invade either Ireland or India, if war conti- 
nues with England, and peace on the Continent. On this the 
people of England ought to reckon with a certainty as great as 
can attach to any events of fo contingent a nature. And though, 
of the two, we deem the invafion of Ireland the more probable 
event, it is, with all our deprecation of a war in India, far from the 
moft defirable. 4 

But if fuch be the chances and the means of Bonapa te for 
reaching India, what are his chances and means with refpect ta 
the confli€t he has after that to fuftain with the Britifh power in 
India? ‘This is an additional queftjon, the anfwer to which 
mu({t be drawn from the view of another train of confiderations, 
It is a queftion to which the Britith people cannot too ferioufly 
direct their attention. But it is a queltion with which, for va- 
rious reafons, we cannot engage on the prefent occafion. 

2. The fecond fubje& of our author’s reflections, which is 
of fufficient importance to claim our attention, is the queftion, 
who is the proprietor, or who are the proprietors, of land ia 
India? This is a queftion of confiderable curiofity, both on ace 
count of the light it throws on the {tate of fociety, and of its 
connexion with certain celebrated regulationg of our Indian go- 
vernment—the practical value of which, however, will not be much 
affeCed by their having proceeded on an erroneous theory. 

As the fubje& may be new to fome of our readers, a few words 
are requifite in the way of explanation. The immediate tenants 
and cultivators of the groynd in India are called ryots. ‘Thete 
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compose the body of husbandmen or peasants. They are poor in 
gereral. and their possessions small. ‘Throughout a considerable 
part of the country, especially in those parts where the texture of 
Hindu society has been least broken by the overbearing influence 
of strangers, the inhabitants of a village possess the lands belong- 
ing to the village in common. The crop is raised by those of the 
class of cultivators ; and, after it is cut down, and the grain col- 
lected in heaps upon the field, it is divided according to certain 
fixed proportions ; so much to the priest, so much to the carpen- 
ter, so much to the smith, the shoemaker, &c.—according to the 
mature and number of the occupations which have established 
themselves in the village. . The emith, the carpenter, on the other 
hand, with the professors of all the other occupations, pay their 
services to the cultivators, and to one another, according to cer- 
tain rules, and as they are required ; and their recompense is the 
share allotted them in the general distribution of the produce of 
the land. 

Beside this class of persons connected with the soil, there is 
another, and a higher order, denominated Zemindars. Among 
these, either as public functionaries or as owners of the soil, the 
country is divided in large but unequal shares, sometimes com- 
prehending whole districts or provinces. These men exercise a 
superintendance and even jurisdiction over the ryots, &c. on their 
respective allotments ; and receive from their hands a considerable 
proportion of the produce of the soil, in the shape either of rent 
or of. taxes. 

‘The question is, whether these zemindars, by the laws of the 
country, are the proprietors of the soit. M. Anquetil du Perron, 
and many others, have maintained that they are. On the other 
hand, it has been contended, that the sovereign alone is in Hin- 
dustan the proprietor of the soil, and that the zemindars are but 
the superintendants and collectors of his land revenue. 

The question may seem, at first sight, to admit of an easy s0- 
lution. Do these zemindars account to the sovereign for what 
they collect from the ryots, and pay it to his order; or do they 
retain it as their own, and account to nobody ? The facts which 
determine the answer are notorious. ‘The zemindars do account 
to the sovereign, and pay to him what they receive, under deduc- 
tion of a certain allowed per centage, and the still more valuable 
fruits of peculation and extortion. ‘These facts, however, are o- 
pen to interpretation ; and the interpretation offered by those who 
maintain that the land is the property of the zemindars, is, that 
what these zemindars receive from the ryots is their own rents ; 
what they pay to the sovereign is the land-tax. 

The British government, and the author before us, have both 
adopted this view of the question, which the latter has Wr 
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by arguments which do not appear to us by any means conclusive, 
In the heat of his argument, he confounds the most remarkable 
distinctions of property; and gravely brings documents to prove 
that there was such a thing recognised as property in India—from 
which he thinks himself entitled to ass:me, that there was pro-~ 
perty in land. Now, with regard to all other subjects, there ne- 
ver was any doubt. In these, the laws constituted property ; and 
to that property, as far as laws in India were capable of protect- 
ing, they afforded protection. 

M. Anquetil’s next averment is, that the tenure of the zemin- 
dar is hereditary ; and therefore, it is to be inferred that he has a 
property in the soil. But the tenure of the ryots, by whom that 
soil is more immediately occupied, is hereditary too; therefore, 
by the same argument, the ryots are the proprietors of the soil. 
Again, says M. Anquetil, the zemindar can alienate his tenure ; 
therefore, he has the property of the soil. But the ryot can alie- 
nate his tenure also; theretore, again, Ae has the property of the 
same soil. ‘Lhis argument, if it proves any thin ig, proving with 
equal force things incansistent with one another, is self-destruc- 
tive. But, independent of this logical inference, might.not an 
office, if what is held by a zemindar were nothing but an oilice, 
be hereditary ; and might not the interest, whatever it might be, 
of any individual, in that ofiice, be sold, provided no objection 
was olfered on the part of those who had power to forbid its be- 
ing sold ? 

Questions like this are too often decided, without that enlarg- 
ed and accurate acquaintance with the history of society, on which 
all enlightened views of them so intimately depend. It seems to 
have been entirely unknown, or overlooked, by the combatants in 
this controversy, that the phenomenon of a sovereign the sole 
proprietor of land in his dominions, is by no means a miracle ;— 
a supposition, from its extravagance, incredible. ‘There is, on the 
contrary, a state of society to which it seems naturally to belong, 
and in which it will be found to have almost universally existed. 
It is well known to those who have studied the condition of such 
nations, that property in moveables is firmly established among 
them, before property in land has any existence It is known, 
too, that when men first begin to cultivate the soil, he who has 
dug and sowed a field is regarded as having a title to the posses- 
sion of the field, till he has reaped the crop for which he has la~ 
boured, and no longer: to dig or sow it for a succeeding crop, is 
equally the right of any other individual, * 
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A short experience of the obstructions which this transitory 
possession opposes to the multiplication of the fruits of the earth, 
must excite the desire—a desire gathering strength by time—of a 
more convenient arrangement. In a rude state of society, there 
is but one way of settling disputed pretensions. He who has au- 
thority speaks, and all the rest are silent. The territory of the 
nation, belonging in common to the nation, belongs, in this ge- 
neral sense, to the king, as the head and representative of the na- 
tion. It belongs to him, in this his capacity of proprietor, peace- 
ably to determine the conflicting pretensions of individuals, and 
assign to each his permanent possession. As far, accordingly, as 
we have sufficient documents respecting rude nations, we ‘find 
their kings, without perhaps a single exception, recognised as the 
sole proprietors of the soil. 

Travellers represent this as a general fact among the agricul- 
tural nations of Africa.* Mr Park, who probably never heard 
that there had been a controversy on the subject, says, * Con- 

cerning property in the soil ;—it appeared to me, that the lands 

and native woods were considered as belonging to the king, or 

(where the government was not monarchical) to the state. 

When any individual, of free condition, had the means of cul- 

tivating more land than he actually possessed, he applied to the 

chief man of the district, who allowed him an extension of 
territory, on condition of forfeiture if the lands were not brought 

© into cultivation by a given period.’ + By the laws of the Welsh, 
in the ninth century, all the land of the kingdom was declared to 
belong to the king 5 and we may safely, says Mr Turner, believe, 
that the same law prevailed while the Britons occupied the whole 
island. ¢ If this fact is ascertained with respect to the anti- 
ent Britons, it is equally ascertained with respect to the people 
from whom they were derived, the antient Gauls, and all those 
tribes of people of the same stock and character which overspread 
the southern regions of Europe. We have ample testimony that 
the same arrangement existed among the antient Peruvians. One 
third 


longius anno remanere uno in loco, incolendi causa licet.—€asar, de 
Bel. Gal. l. iv. c. 1. Among some tribes of negroes on the coast 
of Africa, each individual must obtain the consent of the chief, be- 
fore he has liberty to cultivate a field; and is only protected in its 
possession till he has reaped the crop for which he has toiled.— Hist, 
Gen. des Voyages, t. v. ch. 7. § 5. 

* Hist. Gen. des Voyages, t. iv. ch. 13. Mod. Univ. History, 
v.17. p. $22. 

+ Park’s Travels in Africa, p. 260. 

t Leges Wallia, c. 337. Turner’s Hist. of the Anglo-Saxons, 
y. iu. ch. 3. 
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third part of the land was, by the Inca, fet apart for the gods; 
one third part he referved to himfelf, for the maiatenance of his 
eourt and armies ; the remaining third, by portions to each fami- 
ly, he diftributed among the people. ‘ But no particular man,’ 
fays Acofta,* ‘ pofleffed any thing proper to himfelf of this 
‘ third portion ; neither did the Indians ever poffefs any, if it 
* were not by fpecial grace from the Inca.’ 

Thefe inftances are adduced, as affording inftru€tive matter of 
comparifon and inference on the fubject of Hindu fociety, of which 
a fact, fo full of meaning, forms one of the remarkable features. 
That it does fo, is now, by an authority from which there is no 
appeal, placed altogether beyond the reach of controverfy. The 
queftion was, indeed, very completely, though indirectly, deter- 
mined by the publication of the laws of Menu, in which not one 
article, except by forced inference, could be made to appear to 
have any relation to private property in land. In the Digeft, how- 
ever, of Hindu laws, publifhed by Mr Colebrooke,. which was 
drawn up, at the inftance of the Britifh government, from their 
own moft approved and facred books of law by the moft eminent 
Brahmens, is an article dire€tly to the purpofe. ‘ Thrice feven 
‘ times exterminating the military tribe, Parasa Rama gave the 
* earth to Casyapa, as a gratuity for the facrifice of a horfe.’ 
Such is the infpired and holy text. The Brahmenical commenta- 
ry is. as follows. § By conqueft, the earth became the conquelt 
of the holy Parasa Rama; by gift, the property of the fage 
* Casyaray; and, committed by him to Cihatriyas for the fake of 
* protection, became their protective property, fucceflively held by 
* powerful conquerors, and not by subjects cultivating the soil. But 
* annual property is acquired by fubjects on payment of annual re- 
* venue: and the king cannot lawfully give, fell or difpofe of the 
* land to another for that year: But if the agreement be. in this 
* form, “ You fhall enjoy it for years,”—for fo many years as 
‘ the property is granted, during io many years the king fhould 
* never give, fell or difpofe of it to another. Yet, if the fubject 
* pay not the revenue, the grant, being conditional, is annulled 
* by the breach of the condition. But if no {pecial agreement be 
* made, and another perfon, defirous of obtaining the land, ftipu- 

* late 


* Acosta, Nat. and Mor. Hist. of the Indies, B. vi. ch.15. See, 
too, Garcilasso de la Vega, P. i. B.v. ch. 1. ; and Carli, Lettres sur 
YAmerique, Let. 15. For great services to the public, portions of 
land were sometimes given in perpetuity by the Inca, as matter of 
distinguished reward to individuals, (Acosta, B. vi. ch. 18.); and 
= is another remarkable coincidence with what existed in Flin. 
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€ late a greater revenue, it may be granted to him on his applicae 
* tion.” * 

Such being, and thus inconteftably, the faét, it will no doubt 
furprife fome of our readers to find Sir William Jones ranged on 
the oppofite fide of the queftion. In the preface to his tranflation 
of Al Sirajiyyah he fays—* Unlefs I am greatly deceived, the 
© work, now prefented to the public, decides the queftion which 
© has been ftarted, whether, by the Mogul conftitution, the ‘fo- 
€ vereign be not the fole proprietor of all the land in his empire, 
© which he or his predecefiors have not granted to a fubjeét and his 
* heirs; for nothing can be more certain, than that land rents 
* and goods are, in the language of all Mohammedan lawyers, 
* property alike alienable and inheritable ; and fo far is the fove- 
* reign from having any right of property in the goods or lands of 
* his people, that even efcheats are never appropriated to his ufe, 
* but fall into a fund for the relief of the poor.’ + 

When thefe expreflions, however, are referred to their autho- 
rities in the code itfelf, it appears that the learned author has been 
deceived by the exiftence of a fort of hereditary right, and a power 
of alienation in the fenure or office, which he feems to have mif- 
taken for an abfolute title of property in the land itfelf. Under 
the Hindu fovereigns, to the whole of whofe rights the Mogul 
emperors fucceeded, though by the laws, as we have juit feen, 
there could be no private tenure of property in the foil for more 
than a year, except by exprefs ftipulation with the fovereign; yet 
when a ryot had once got poffeffion of a farm, fo long as he con- 
tinued to pay the eftablifhed revenue or tax, it was not ufual to 
difpoffefs him. On the contrary, im an early flage of fociety, 
a fovereign whofe income rifes and falls with the produce of the 
foil, has a very vifible and immediate intereft in encouraging his 
tenants to remain, rather than remiove. When one removes, at 
lea{t if into the dominions of the neighbouring petty \prince, an- 
other may not be ready to occupy his place. - The land remains 
uncultivated ; and the amount of that part of the produce which 
was paid to the prince as his fhare, is diminifhed. It being, in 
this manner, the intereft of both parties, of both the prince and 
the tenant, that the tenant fhould continue ycar after year to cul- 
tivate his farm and to pay his rent, and that he fhould be fucceed- 
ed in thefe fumétions by his fon, when he himfelf is cut off from 
them by death, it is in this channel, by neceflary confequence, 
that affairs aCtually run. In the fame manner, when a ryot, with- 


ing 
* Digest. of Hindu Law, translated from the original Sanscrit by 


H. J. Colebrooke esq. vol. I. pp. 460, 461. 
+ Sir W. Jones’s Works, vol. Ill, p. 511. 
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ing to leave the {pot which he has hitherto cultivated, finds another 
ryot who is willing to pay fomething to be received in his place; 
the prince, in all this, fees only one cultivator of his ground, who, 
before he goes away, performs the meritorious fervice of provid- 
ing another cultivator to occupy his place. Had he quitted the 
tenure without felling it, that is, had he left the farm without an 
occupant, the prince would have confidered himfelf as having juft 
ground to complain, if not to punifh, the deferter. * In return, 
the poffeflion of the ryot came, of courfe, to be confidered as a 
pretty fecure one; and to remove him without a reafonable and 
fatisfaCtory caufe, as (what, in fuch circumftances, it could hardly 
ever fail to be) an act of oppreflion, or of mifchievous caprice. 
There is great reafon, too, to fufpeét, that the moral feel- 
ings of the learned Judge to whom we have alluded, have been 
dire&ted, in this inftance, to a wrong objeét. The zemindars 
are proverbially the oppreffors and fcourges of their fellow-ci- 
tizens. By no fingle circumitance was a good prince more u- 
fually chara€terized, in the difcourfes of the Hindus, than by 
the vigilance with which he controuled the zemindars, and 
the feverity with which he punifhed their tranfgreffions. Whos 
ever wifhes for ample information on this fubject, has but to 
read the Seir Mutakhareen, the author of which enumerates, as 
one of the worft defedts in the Englith fyftem of government, 
that it has relaxed the feverity of the controul to which the con- 
duét of the zemindars was {ubje&. In the tranflations, refpedt- 
ing the hiftory of Bengal, which are annexed by Mr Jonathan 
Scott to his tranflation of Ferifhta’s Hiftory of Deccan, are the 
two following paflages, which we tranfcribe becaufe they are 
thort, and becaufe, though fhort, they contain evidence that is 
decifive. ‘ He prepared’ (it is Meer Caufim Khan that is fpoken 
of ) * to reduce the power of the refratory zemindars. In faét, 
‘ this defcription of men are in general faithlefs, and ready, up- 
* on the f{malleft commotion, to forget the indulgence of their go- 
vernors ; on which account, former emperors never relied upon 
them, but always managed the pergunnahs by their own officers. 
On this account, in their days, the provinces were flourithing, 
and men of alb ranks fatisGied and fecure; but fince the zemin- 
* dats have been left uncontrouled in the government of their dif- 
* triéts, confufion has prevailed, and the country is decaying.’ + 
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* ¢ If land is injured by the fault of the farmer himself—as, if 
he fails to sow it in due time—he shall be fined ten times as much 
as the king's share of the crop that might otherwise have been rais- 
ed.’—Laws of Menu, ch. viii. ar. 243. 


+ Ferishta’s History of Dekkan, &c. by Jonathan Scott, vol. II. 
p- 405. 2 
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The fecond paflage relates to the fame Meer Cavfin; and, in a 
profefied enumeration of his good deeds, fays of him, * He alfo 
* protected the owners of fmall villages and farms from the rapa- 
© city of the zemindars; who, in the time of Ramnarain in Bahar, 
* had ufurped the rights of the poorer landholders.’ * 

Sir William Jones fele&ts the Mahomedan government and law, 
as eftablifhing private property in the foil, but only fhows that 
they eftablifhed property in certain tenures connected with the 
foil. As the Mahomedan government is that on the bafis of which 
the Englifh government has eftablithed itfelf, it may be proper to 
produce a few Mahomedan authorities to prove, that Sir William 
was, on this point, equally miftaken, in regard to Mahomedan and 
Hindu principles of fociety. 

Ebn Hankal, an Arabiang who wrote a geographical treatife in 
the soth century, tranflated for. us by Sir William Ouleley, fays, 
p- 137» © In all Pars, there is not any mint, except at Shiraz. 
* The land belongs to the sovereign: he lets it out to farm, at certain 
* rents.’ 

In Ferifhta’s celebrated Hiftory, as tranflated by Dow, it is ex- 
preisly afferted, * that there were no heritable estates tn Hindostan; 
© among Mahomedans ; for that all lands belonged to the king, which 
© he difpofed of at pleafure.’ In his Hiftory of Aurungzebe’e 
fucceffors, compiled from: Perfian authorities, Mr Jonathan Scott, 
the tranflator of Ferifhta’s Deccan, fays, + ‘ that the property of 
© the foil is all in the emperor ; and the landholders are removable 
* at pleafure ; but they were fuffered to be hereditary, unlefs in 
‘ an of treafon, rebellion, or defalcation of revenue.’ If the 
point could receive any additional confirmation from European 
authorities, all thofe men who have been the moft thoroughly ac- 
quainted with India, might be quoted for exprefs and pofitive tef- 
timony. Mr Orme, (¢ On the Government and People of Indof- 
tan; Fragments, p. 403. & 404.); Mr Holwell, (Interefting 
Hitt. Events, v. ii. p..220.)3 Bernier, (Suite des Mem. fur ?Emp: 
du Grand Mogul, t. ii. pp. 10. 190. 174. 178. 189.) the author 
before us, Je P. Paulin de St Bartelemy, (vol. i. p. 304+) ¢ 

As a fa€&t of no common fignificance in the hiftory of fociety,— 
as an article of no mean importance in the knowledge of the ex- 

ifting 
* Ferishta’s History of Dekkan, &c. by Jonathan Scott, vol. ii. 
. 411. 
: + Ferishta’s Hist. of Dekkan, vol. ii. p. 148. 

+t Montesquieu appears to have had a knowledge, but an imper+ 
fect one, of this important fact in the history of India. ‘ Les loix 
des Indes, qui donnent les terres aux princes, et dtent aux particuliers 
l’esprit de propriété, augmentent les mauvais effets du climat, c’est 
a dire, la paresse naturelle.’ Esprit de Loix, 1. xiv. ch. 6. 
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ifting inhabitants of the globe,—the extent to which this particular 
arrangement refpecting property in the foil now prevails, and has 
always prevailed among the oriental nations, deferves, and that 
in no ordinary fenfe, to be held up to attention. Among the do« 
cuments already produced, and which prove, as we conceive, fo 
amply, the antient and continued exiftence of this arrangement in 
Hindustan, was one, the paflage from Ebn Hankal, which afcer- 
tains that the cafe in Perfia and in India was the fame. It is 
ftated by Chardin, that, in his time, the practice had become, 
to obtain land from the prince on leafes of ninety-nine years ; and 
that there was no other tenure.* Teftimony, various and fa- 
tisfaCtory, proves the exiflence of the fame fact with refpect to 
the Turkith dominions. It may fuffice, on the prefent occafion, 
to refer to one of the moft difcerning ftrangers by which they have 
been vifited; we mean Volney, whofe ftatements to this effect are 
clear. and explicit. + Bernier, who lived longer among Mahome- 
dans than almott any other man that has left a work to be quoted, 
and who is one of the molt intelligent and inftructive of all tra- 
vellers, fays, ‘ Ces trois etats, Turkic, Perfe, et PHinduftan, comme 
ils ont tous ofté ce Mien et ce Tien A legard des fonds de terre, 
et de la proprieté des poffeffions, qui eft le fondement de tout ce 
qu'il y a de beau et de bon dans le monde, ne peuvent qu’ils ne fe 
reflemblent de bien prés.’ ¢ Mr Barrow, whofe teftimony is fup- 
ported by the authority of the Abbe Groficr, tells us, with regard 
to China, that ‘ the emperor is confidered as the scle proprietary of 
‘ the sol; but the tenant is never turned out of poffeflion as long 
‘as he continues to pay his rent, which is calculated at about 
© one-tenth of what his farm is fuppofed capable of yielding : and 
* though the holder of lands can only be confidered as a tenant at 
* will, yet it is his own fault if he fhould be difpoffeffed. | With 
regard to antient Egypt, although our information concerning it is, 
in every refpect, extremely vague and ingperfect, yet the notices 
we poflefs, efpecially as the refemblance between the ftate of Hin- 
duftan and of antient Egypt in fo many points is fo extremely clofe, 
are fuch as can leave no reafonable doubt, that the fame laws, re- 
fpeing property in the foil, prevailed in the one remarkable coun- 
try as in the other. § 

VOL. XV. NO! 30. Bb In 


* Chardin, Voyages en Perse, tom. iii. p. 340. 
+ Volney, Travels in Syria and Egypt, vol. ii. p. 402. et passim. 
t Bernier, Suite des Mem. sur ?Emp, du Grand Mogol, t. ii. 
p. 189. 

| Barrow, Travels in China, p. $97. 

§ The account which Herodotus gives of the distribution of the 
land under Sesostris, the imaginary founder of the Eyptian system» 
1°, 
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In fhort, though, with regard to feveral parts of Alia, we have 
too little information to know any thing on this curious point from 
pofitive teftimony, there is every reafon, from what we do know, 
to fuppofe, that, throughout that whole continent, wherever the 
culture of the foil is ettablifhed, property in land fubfifts upon the 
fame bafis on which we have feen it placed, as far as our know- 
ledge extends. Whoever has duly confidered the effets of the 
diftribution of property, and its great and conftant operation on 
the ftate of human kind, cannot fail to be {truck with the import- 
ance of this faét, in the defcription of the moral and political tlate 
of fo va{t a portion of the inhabitants of the globe. 


Art. VIII. A Second Journey in Spain, in the Spring of 109, 
Jrom Lisbon through the Western Skirts of the Sierra Morena, 
to Sevilla, Cordoba, Granada, Malaga and Gibraltar, and 
thence to Tetuan and ‘langiers. With Plates, containing 2 
Figures, illustrative of the Costume and Manners of the Inha- 
bitants of several of the Spanish Provinces. By Robert Semple, 
Author of Obfervations on a Journey through Spain and Italy 
to Naples, and thence to Smyrna and Conftantinople, in 1805, 
&c. &c. 8vo. pp.312. London. Baldwins. 1809. 


T™ title-page recals to our minds the favourable impreflion 
under which we parted with Mr Semple two years ago- 

His former tour ftood very high among the productions of mo- 
dern travellers ; and we are not without hopes, that our commen- 
dations may have had fome thare in encouraging him to this new 
effort. Of thefe our praifes, it is true, the author, with becoming 
dignity, takes no fort of notice; and might indeed be thouglit 
wholly ignorant of theig exiftence, were it not for the quotation 
of them in his newfpaper advertifements. We allude to the topic, 
in order to take this opportunity of reprobating the ufe which cer- 
tain authors, or their bookfellers, very frequently make of the 
name of the Edinburgh Review. Upon one occafion, we recol- 
le&t, a folitary fentence of approbation, which ftood among tweivé 
pages of pretty fevere cenfure, was advertifed im all the newl- 
papers as our judgment of the work then under review 5 and the 
inftances 


-_———— 


is, though vague, a description perfectly applicable of its distribu- 
tion among the Hindus. He assigned it out in portions among the 
people, who paid to him a part of the produce, in the shape of rent 
or revenue. % awO TUT Tas meoredus woinracd at, emitakavra amohogny m:- 
rirwy xr smavrov. Herodot. |. ii. c. 109. Both Strabo and Diodo- 
rus furnish evidence to the same purpose. 
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mstances are numberless, where, both by partial quotations, and 
even by altering the very words used, our authority has been per- 
verted for similar purposes. This proceeding is so unfair towards 
the public—so unworthy of honest tradesmen—so much more 
resembling the dealings of certain political characters of the pre- 
sent day, than those of respectable English merchants, that we 
shall feel ourselves called upon to expose the names of such as 
may continue to offend after this warning. We return to the 
work of Mr Semple. 

It is by no means equal in value to his former volumes. It is 
much less interesting ; affords less both of amusement and in- 
struction; and we beg that he may cause this first sentence of our 
criticism upon it to be advertised along with whatever extracts he 
may make from our commendations. The inferiority of this 
work, is partly owing to the more limited mature of the subject. 
Mr Semple’s tour was confined chiefly to the part of the penin- 
sula which he had before visited, and could scarcely touch upon, 
without the risk of repetitions. He travelled with great rapidity 
on both occasions, and could glean little on the second journey 
which had escaped him on the first. The change which had hap- 
pened in Spain during the intetval of his two excursions, no 
doubt rendered it possible to convey some additional information ; 
and accordingly, it is from this circumstance that whatever inte- 
rest the present work possesses is derived. Had our author been 
less rapid in his movements, and less enthusiastic in his feelings 
about the patriots, we should have received more details than he 
has beén able to communicate, and been more disposed to trust 
those which he has given. 

This journey was undertaken with the intention of observing 
the effects produced upon Spain by the revolution. No mention 
is made of any projects in trade, or any plan of making a book. 
This, we presume, was quite an after thought. Mr Semple pro- 
ceeded from Falmouth to Lisbon, in the packet, in January 1809, 
and arrived in that capital after a boisterous voyage. He found it 
dull and cheerless ; the society, of course, broken up, and alarm 
every where prevalent, to at least as great a degree as patriotism. 
The description which he gives of the Portuguese levies, is suf« 
ficiently ludicrous to be quite credible; and some parts of the 
passage are calculated to excite more serious emotions. 

‘ The streets, the squares, the quays, were lined with ranks of 
volunteers, whose arms, equipment and movements were most va- 
rious and whimsical. The greater proportion carried pikes; some 
were armed with fowling-pieces, some with bayonets screwed on 
poles, some with small-swords, with daggers, with pistols, or with 
a ee pistol. Here and there in the ranks were seen halberds and 
pikes of curious and antient workmanship, which had probably been 
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wielded in the wars of the fifteenth century, and, after long lying in 
dust and darkness, were now dragged forth to light. The. assort. 
ment «f the men was as various as their arms. The tall and the 
short, the lean and the corpulent, the old man and the stripling, 
stood side by side. At the word of command, some turned to the 
right and others to the left, some parts of the line advanced, whilst 
others remained stationary. In short, every thing was ridiculous, 
except their cause, and that was most sacred. 

* It is only necess2ry once to see these, or similar levies, to be im. 
pressed w ith the folly of attempting to defend a country with them 
against a regular force In a town or a pass they may be of preat 
service; but in the present state of military science, a state which 
trusts to them in any great <legree for her safety, when the hour of 
danger approaches, will inevitably be lost. The sure and hard test 
ef good troops is the bayonet : How, then, can it be expected that 
new levies of citizens should stand this test, at the very first time of 
their seeing an enemy ?-- and stand it they must, seeing that they 
have no other arms but those of hand to hand, a pike, or a halberd, 
or a sword. 

*« But the mob of Lisbon was armed, and determined to show 
that it was so. Every night at least one Frenchman, or one sus. 
pected to be so, was discovered, and dragged to prison, where ge- 
nerally his dead body alone arrived. I myself was witness to an 
Englishman being murdered in this manner, and strove ip vain to 
save his life. AnEnghshman! youexclaim. Yes, reader, an Eng. 
lishman. It was on a Sunday evening, and I was proceeding up the 
principal street, when, having advanced a little beyond the head- 
quarters of the English general, I heard the shoutings of a great 
mob. ‘They drew nearer, and I presently found myself enveloped 
in a furious crowd, dragging along a poor wretch in the English 
dress ; his countenance disfigured with blood, and hardly able to 
stagger along, from the blows which he had received. I demanded 
his crime. They told me he was a Frenchman : but an English of- 
ficer who was in the crowd exclaimed, that it was his servant, and 
endeavoured to reason with some whe appeared as leaders of the 
mob. At this intelligence I made my utmost efforts to get near the 
unfortunate man, and just arrived in time to seize with both my 
hands a pike, which some brave Portuguese from behind was endea- 
vouring to thrust into his back. I called out to the officer to assist 
me. He replied, it was the positive order of the general, that in all 
such cases no Englishman should interfere; and advised me to take 
care of my own life. I was in the midst of pikes, swords and dag. 
gers, which seemed to be thrust about in all directions, as if through 
madness or intoxication. In spite of all my struggles, I was thrown 
down, and nearly trampled upon by the mob; and at Jength with 
difficulty escaped from amongst them. Next morning, I was in 
formed that the poor wretch had been murdered in the course of the 
night. And this passed within one hundred yards of the English 
head-quarters ! 

* Because 
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* Because they were armed, and the enemy was not at their gates, 
the Portugueze already began to utter rhodomontades. Every man 
finding a weapon in his hands, perhaps for the first time, performed 
with it a thousand deeds of heroism. But not merely what they 
were going to do,—what they had already done against the common 
enemies of Europe, was the topic of their discourses. They had 
gained (in conjunction with their English allies) the battle of Vi- 
meira. It was a Portugueze soldier who made General Bernier pri- 
soner; and they had beaten the French at Oporto. Lest there should 
be any doubt of these facts, an engraving of the battle of Vimeira, 
to be found in every shop, represented the dreadful Portuguese dra- 

s charging the enemy, and bearing away at least one half of 
Sous of victory. I know not which was the greater hardship 
upon the brave army which gained that battle, to be stopped in the 
career of victory, or to be caricatured by sueh associates!’ p.6~10. 

All this, if i proves nothing mor, thows, at leait, that there 
wes fome kind of enthufiafm among the people; and we deeply 
lament to think, that the impolicy of their own councils, and thoic 
of their ally, was calculated to damp it by every means, long be- 
fore an opportunity was afforded of turning it to account. The 
fpirit above defcribed arofe in Portugal, as in Spain, not fo much 
from any claims to refpe& on the part of the dynafties overthrown 
by the French invafion,—not fo much from any 2ff-Rion to- 
wards their old rulers, or any general with for the rettoration of 
the government, founded on a belief of its fuperior excelience ;— 
but from a deep-rooted national antipathy—a violent hatred of the 
French, long eftablifhed in the minds of the people in the penin- 
fula, efpecially of the lower orders, and inflamed by the recent 
conduct of that nation. This feeling, confined chiefly to the popu- 
lace, was fure to wear away; and, after producing fome tranfient 
burits of indignation, to yield before the politic meafures of thule 
who were its objects. Nothing, therefore, was more imperioutly 
called for than tach conduat, on the part of the patriotic govern- 
ment, as might fix the antipathy towards France, and the love of 
their own rulers, upon more firm and lafting foundations. It was 
the moft obvious duty, and the cleareft policy of England and her 
allies, to improve the condition of the people, fo as to give them 
real caufe of hating the French, and of cheerfully aiding their own 
government to repulfe them. Such oughtio have been our con- 
dud, What Aas it been? In Spain, we have quietly fuffered the 
moft feeble and inefficient of all governments—a cabinet, it pofhi- 
ble, more wretched than our own—to proceed in the old courfe of 
abufes and oppreflions, nor ever made one attempt in favour of the 
people. In Portugal, we have had the govermment in our own 

ds. We reconquered the country ;—we affected to make an 


appeal to the people ;~-we talked, for a feafon, about French 
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preflions,—mouthed fomewhat touching liberation, tyranny, exac- 
tions, freedom, abufes, and fo forth s-—and ftraightway reeita- 
blifhed the anticnt government, with ail its corruptions, in its 
whole abfurdity—in even more than its priftine imbecility ; and 
appeared before the people only as abettors of its oppretions, and 
partakers in its debility ! 

Hear what an eyewitnefs, far from being prejudiced’ againft 
the government, fays on this melancholy fubje&. * The Eng- 
lith,’ fays Mr Semple, € have fupported a regency oilfous to the 
people ; and have loft more by that, and the convention of Cin- 
tra, than they gained at Vimeira, The Frensh are attacking, in 
all dire€tions, old and corrupted eftablifhments, ready to alt by 
their own weight, We fly to prop them up with the whole of 
England’s rength. The natural confequence is, that the peo- 
ple of moft countries execrate the French, but fiad it hard to 
condemn many of their meafures; while, on the contrary, the 
Englith are very gencrally beloyed, and their meafures execrat- 
ed. ‘The former government of Portugal, of which the prefent 
regency is the reprefentative, was a very bad one. Its oppref; 
fions and its ignorance were alike notorious. Yet we have link, 
ed ourfelves to this government, and not to the people. We 
make no appeals, as it were, directly from nation to nation. All 
that we fay comes to the people through the medium of magil- 
trates, not beloved, nor refpected, fyrther than they. hold an ar- 
bitrary power in their hands.’ Qur author adds an anecdote to 
the fame purpofe, With all their exa€tions, it feems, the French, 
while at Lifbon, introduced a ftri€& police. They had cleared the 
ftreets of the whole flocks of dogs which infefted them, and ufed to 
conftitute one of the greateft nuifances of that moft uncomfortable 
town. ‘They had alfo obliged the inhabitants to remove the moun- 
tains of filth which accumulated from age to age in every {treet, 
and poifoned the air, while they rendered many places, of the city 
impaflable. Mr Semple howeyer found, that eg wholcfome 
regulations had departed with the French army. » With the Eng- 
lith afcendancy returned the antient abyfes and aloes. ‘The 
dozs were upon the increafe; the filth was every where collecting 
again ; and the abominable fhowers, which, from dusk till a late 
hour, ufed to render a walk in Lifbona fervice of flili greater 
clanger than one in Edinburgh, were once more beginning to de- 
fcend, in their wonted fragrance, to the conger nial earth, 

Another fat mentioned by our author is of a piece with the for- 
mer, and indicates alike the ina ctivity of the Portuguefe goverment, 
and the mi{management of their allies. The fate of General Moore 
was not known at Lifbon for weeks after the batile in which he { I. 
No intelligence could be conveyed acrofs the country. ‘There was 
no chain of polts eftablithed ; not even the common ineans of pro- 
we ote curing 
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curing information had been adopted; and, after much uncertain- 
ty and fufpenfe, a floop of war was fent to Corunna to learn 
what had happened. It was the beginning of February before the 
news arrived ; and Mr Semple himfelf carried the news into Spa- 
nith Eftremadura. ‘So it was managed all over the peninfula. 
We have, on former occafions, alluded to the fcarcely credible 
faét, that the capture of Madrid was only known at Lifbon one 
kalendar month after it happened. Alas! ‘ they manage thefe 
things better in France.” 

From Lifbon our author proceeded to Seville, or, as‘he calls it, 
€ Sevilla,’ which might have fome confiftency, if he called Lis- 
bon Lishaa, or Spain Espagna. He took the ufual road by EI- 
vas and Badajos; and, having travelled this way before, he proceeded 
very rapidly to ‘ atone for time Joft at Lifbon,” that is tofay, one 
qeek. On his arrival in Spain, he meets frequent bodies of arm- 
ed men going to join the armies; and, being known for an Eng- 
lifhman, he is generally: well treated, and faiuted with cries of 
‘ Viva  Ingleterra!’ to which hes of courfe replies, ‘ Viva PEs- 
pana!’ We have already fhown, by our extract, that he left 
Lifbon without any kind of enthufiafm, or any.geeat belief in the 
enthufiafm of the natives; but, fo catching is that principle—fo 
readily are the avenues to men’s hearts opened by.a:little perfonal 
civility, and.a gratification of their felf-importance, and fo fhort 
and dire&t is the communication between the heart and the head— 
the feelings and the faith of ordinary men, that our author fpeedily 
falls a prey to the fame difeafe which infe&ted the military emil- 
faries of our minifters, the whole mob of this country, and thofe 
ftatesmen who mott faithfully reprefent that mob in our cabinct. 
The following pafiage is replete with inftruCiion on this fubject ;— 
it illuftrates admirably the origin of all the miftakes into which 
this well-meaning nation have been led by their rulers,—and clear- 
ly affords a parallel to.the reports of our Carrols, aur Dyers, and 
the reft of the {warm fent into the peninfula for the purpefes of— 
observation. * 

Bb4 © About 

* See Mr Ward’s admirable remarks on this topic, :in his very ec! 
quent speech the first day of the session. It is with great satisiac 
ton, that we find the appointment and the proceedings of th 
sionaries thus openly canvassed in so respectable a quarter. 
thing relating to foreign missions has been too constan i 
sort of mystery, as if this was ground enjoying some pecu 
lege. It is gratifying, therefore, to observe, that tle 
classes of our envoys were freely censured, th 
those would-be-ambassadors, with whom our sage 
peninasula—did not escape a degree of criticism due, no 
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‘ About mid-day I reached Los Santos de Maimona, by a road 
which, before entering, winds nearly round it. The population of 
this place may be computed at about twelve hundred souls; and 
the general appearance of the inhabitants is superior to that in 
any of the villages on the high road between it and Badajoz. The 
post-house was remarkably good, and a degree of cleanliness pre- 
vailed in its interior that might have been noticed even in Eng- 
land. Being announced as an Englishman, the door was soon sur- 
rounded by wondering peasants, while some of the better sort of the 
inhabitants, under various pretences, entered the house, and, hav- 
ing greeted me very courteously, began to ask a variety of questions. 
As the French had never yet penetrated into these mountains, the 
anxiety of the women was very great, to know whether there was 
any probability of there coming to Maimona. They were not igno- 
rant of the excesses committed in Cordoba and Andujar by the ar- 
my of Dupont; and fancy painted these excesses even in worse co- 
lours, if possible, than they had existed. When I assured them that 
England would never forsake their cause so long as they remained 
true to themselves, and gave tSem at the same time encouraging 
hopes for the future, their joy was hardly to be expressed. A ge- 
neral exclamation of * Viva los /ngleses!’ burst trom the assem- 
bly, while their eagerness to befriend me was redoubled. I was 
pressed to take a portion of the family pucheiro; one took my hat, 
another my cloak, a third handed mea chair, while a fourth stretch. 
ed my wet gloves on his hands, and held them over the fire. Af- 
ter an hour’s rest, I set of, accompanied by many good wishes. ’— 
* The curiosity of the inhabitants of Fuente seemed even stronger if 
possible than what I had witnessed at Maimona; and the lively and 
handsome appearance of the women was particularly striking. Here 
I found little to detain me. ’—* We make a descent to arrive at Mon- 
asterio. I arrived there about an hour after sun-set, and, for the first 
time since leaving Badajoz, was challenged by the guard of the 
place, and asked for my passport. In this, however, they were ea- 
sily satisfied ; and I was speedily conducted to the post-house, where 
I again met in every individual the same eagerness to oblige an Eng- 
lishman, which I had uniformly observed from the first moment of 
my crossing the Guadiana. It was not a mercenary attention, which 
flies to execute your orders with a prospect to to-morrow’s gain ; but 
t grateful eagerness, which convinced me more and more how deep- 
y the services which England had rendered to Spain were here im- 
printed upon every bosom. Such are the advantages which nations 
derive from acting on great and generous principles. The feelings 
not cnly of these peasants, but of the great mass of Spanish pea- 
Santry, will survive many a political storm, and remain true to Eng- 
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their individual importance, nor even to the station which their em- 
ployers meant they should fill, but to the functions they were pleas- 
ed to assume, and the mischief their follies produced. 
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land, at a period too distant for us yet to form hypotheses upor. 
The peasantry of all countries form the true basis of their strength. 
Their prejudices are strong, generous, and obstinate; and amid the 
fall of thrones, and the puerile vacillations of Emperors and Kings, 
it is at least grateful to reflect, that the peasantry of the Peninsula 
are, in these respects, decidedly English. It may, perhaps, be said 
with truth, that England alone can destroy these favourable preju- 
dices. ’— 

‘ The family at Monasterio, as usual, supped after me; and I 
observed with pleasure the children repeating their prayers, and kiss- 
ing their hands to their parents before retiring to bed. ‘This was not 
the first time that [ was struck with the many points of resemblance 
between the generality of the Scottish peasants and those in many 
parts of Spain. The dark caps of the peasants of Sierra Morena, 
the uniformity of their dress, many of their dishes, the interior ar- 
rangement of their houses, the domestic manners of their women, 
their looks, their air, their gravity mixed with a dry humour, and 
an unfeigned spirit of piety, all tend to remind us of many of the 
most prominent features in the character of the Scottish peasaatry. 
I once made the same remark to a well-informed Spaniard at Ma- 
drid, on some of the peasants whom I observed to arrive there from 
various provinces. ‘ Undoubtedly,” he replied, in all the spirit of 
a true Spariard, “ do you not know that we have formerly sent co-. 
lonies to Scotland ?””——‘ A French emigrant of the Revolution, mar- 
ried in Spain, and an officer of some rank in the Spanish army, vi- 
sited me, and was now for the first time informed of these important 
events. The miserable system of keeping the people in a state of 
ignorance, as much as possible, is still as strongly persisted in by the 
Government of Spain, as in former periods. ‘This officer informed 
me, that he had commanded the cavalry of the rear-guard of the 
Duke de Infantado’s army, when it had been obliged to retreat, and 
had lost all its artillery. “ My men fought desperately,” said he, 
“ and twice drove back the enemy; but there was a great fault 
somewhere ; for the whole of the guard under my command, ap- 
pointed to cover the retreat of the artillery, did not exceed five hun- 
dred nen, ”’—~ You are a Frenchman,” said I, “ and have some 
means of judging ; tell me candidly what is your opinion of the pro- 
bable issue of the present contest ? ”’—* I am certainly of opinion,” 
replied he, * that if the Spaniards are supported by England, they 
can never be conquered.’’ J\nowing how difficult it is ever to era- 
dicate from the mind of a Frenchman the idea of the glory of his 
country, I felt inclined to attach some weight to this opinion. ’” 
p- 28—35. 

Here we are forcibly reminded of his excellency Captain Car- 
rol, Col. Span. Ser. This gentleman, and the rest of the same 
description—our Dyers, Roches, Deyles, &c. &c.—having a very 
inferior rank in the British army, no sooner arrived among the 
well-meaning patriots, thau they received the most ridiculous ho- 
nouré. 
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nours. We do not quite believe the stories sedulously propagat- 
ed in the English newspapers, under the influence of the mini- 
stry, for the base and stupid purpose of deceiving the people dur- 
ing a few short months, that those men ‘ were welcomed by the 
Spaniards with divine honours.’* But we find, from Sir John 
Moore’s correspondence, and from their own letters, that they 
had attentions paid them which speedily turned their heads. 
They were created Colonels, Generals, Marshals, and what not. 
The Juntas waited on them as envoys, and viewed them as re- 
presenting their country. ‘They began to consider theinselves in 
the same light, and to ape the great man—to play at ministers on 
ali occasions. Forgetting that they were sent merely to see, and 
hear, and report; to answer certain queries; to act the part of 
scouts—in their instance a very creditable and most useful mis- 
sion certainly, though an humble one, and one which called for 
a quiet and retiring deportment ;—forgetting, too, that they were 
persons of a very low rank, and short standing in the service— 
they all of a sudden began to feel themselves great commanders, 
because the pompous Spanish functionaries, their equals, perhaps 
their inferiors, conferred an unmeaning rank on them; and to 
fancy themselves transmogrified into diplomatic characters, be- 
cause they found a few upstart parish corporations disposed to 
gratify their common vanity, by treating them as ambassadors 
from England. What was the consequence? Gratitude for 
these pleasing attentions—a little enthusiasm communicated by 
infection—-above all, the conviction that their own newfangled 
importance must stand or fall with the Spanish cause; that 
while England acknowledged the Juntas, and maintained a cor- 
respondence with them, they themselves were generals and mi- 
nisters—but, as soon as the concern looked bad, they would be 
ordered, in their pristine quality of captains and lieutenants, to 
join certain marching regiments, and occupy their noble souls 
with the humble cares of the parade, and the more homely ce- 
remonial of a mess-room :—these were motives more than sufh- 
cient, both to blind them and to colour their descriptions—to 
make them the worst of possible observers, and, perhaps, not the 
most impartial narrators of the scenes which they were deputed 
rigorously to examine. ‘ihe consequence was, such productions 
as have been laid before Parliament, and printed in gazettes, as 
despatches from Captain Carrol and Major Roche,—documents 
to which, because more agreeable than the truth, our segacious 
rulers paid the attention which they refused to the manly, clear- 

sighted 


* This is the expression used by those miserable vehicles of officia! 
falsehoods, 
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sighted, unimpeachable communications of Sir David Baird and 
Sir John Moore. 

These considerations alone are’ perhaps sufficient to teach us 
the true value of Mr Semple’s testimony as to the patriotic en- 
thusiasm which is still to be found among the Spaniards. But 
it is proper to remember also, that he saw them only in places of 
safety, and in those hours of peaceful hospitality, when the men- 
tion of national contest is so apt to lead to a certain degree of 
boasting. It is also most worthy to be remarked, that Mr Semple 
has himself stated, that * every Spaniard will credit the most ex- 
* travagant fictions, when they redound to the honour of his 
* country, but will scarcely listen to the most serious truths that 
* tell of its disgrace.’ How inevitably such dispositions lead to 
improvadence, consternation and disaster, it is needless to point 
out to any one who has either studied human nature, or attended 
to the history of the last twenty years; and we will confess, that 
we augur almost as ill from the Andalusian boast recorded by Mr 
Semple, ‘that their province would set the enemy at defiance, al- 
though he should possess himself of all the rest of the Kingdom,’ 
as we did from another comfortable remark, which we have un- 
derstood to be current among the patriots, viz. that the tardiness 
of their proceedings against the enemy afforded no ground for de- 
spondence,—since their ancestors took three hundred years to o- 
vercome the Moors, and yet gov rid of them effectually at last ! 

But, it is really idle to think of ascertaining, by argument, a 
question which is ‘already but too clearly settled, we fear, by ex- 
perience. We admit, with Mr Semple, that the Spanish peasant- 
ty are, for the most part, brave and hardy—that they hate the 
French—and that their country is strong and difficult. Bue stili, 
the fact is, that out of a population of twelve millions, they have 
never yet had much more than one hundred thousand men em- 
bodied ;—that with all the inducements that ever incited a nation 
to great exertion, and with more opportunities than were ever af- 
forded along with such inducements, they have done nothing to 
take advantage of their union, their numbers, and their supposed 
zeal in the cause ;—that, after three years war, they are srill with- 

out discipline, without officers, and without the means of regular 
supplies »—and, finally, that the pressure of invasion, and the ex- 
citement of an actual reyolution, has not yet created, or called 
forward, one man of commanding talents, either in arms or in 
politics—nor moulded the people at large into such an organiza. 
tion as to dispense with the constant animation of such a prestd- 
ing genius. In these circumstances, when the north of Europe ig 
conquered, and the whole force of France is set free for the con- 
duest of Spain, is it allowed us to hope that Spain may yet be 

delivered, 
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delivered, or that any cooperation of ours can do more than ag- 
gravate her subjugation ? 

Mr Semple is, no doubt, a great deal more sanguine, and en- 
tertains many hopes, and many opinions, in which we cannot 
agree with him. He thinks the convocation of the Cortes will do 
no good—that the Spaniards are zealousiy monarchical—and that 
the name of Ferdinand the Seventh, degraded and enthralled as 
he is, is sufficient to secure their attachment to all who act under 
his authority—and to cover all the errors and vices of his repre- 
sentatives. He thinks, however, that England, instead of acting 
as an auxiliary merely, should resolutely take upon herself the 
character of principal in the war; and puts it to his readers to 
say, whether 80,000 British soldiers, with a host of irregular 
Spaniards subordinate to them, would not do more good than the 
same irregular Spaniards, supported by 25,000 British ?—We 
need not enter now upon the discussion of this project; but we 
are happy to quote, from one who sympathizes so little with our 
general views and impressions, the decided testimony which Mr 
Semple bears, as to the atrocious misconduct, and unpardonable 
errors of those who have hitherto had the planning of our military 
operations. 

* To assist Spain, to uphold Europe, we sent twenty-six thousand 
men to Gallicia. Nearly twenty thousand troops were put in mo- 
tion to subdue Martinique. Sicily and Malta are occupied by twene 
ty-five thousand more. The conclusion is obvious:—to take Mar- 
tinique,--to hold Sicily and Malta,—and to deliver Europe,—are 
objects of equal importance! I say nothing of the manner in which 
these twenty six thousand men were conducted ;—peace be to the 
ashes of those who bravely fell. I say nothing of the Expedition to 
Walcheren : it is merely a continuation of the same miserable sys- 
tem. Sir Arthur Wellesley appointed to support Spain with twenty 
thousand men, while fifty thousand are sent to subdue Walcheren, 
and look into the mouth of the Scheldt!—This requires no com- 
ment.’ p. 274, 275. 

Such is the language in which a professed advocate for the po- 
licy of expeditions, and continental diversions, feels himself con- 

tramed to speak : a little further on, he takes a tone still more 
decided. 

* The Spaniards have committed many errors; but the English, 
who blame them so harshly, have committed more. The Spaniards, 
deprived of their former government, invaded by a powerful enemy, 
divided into provinces, differing in customs, and even in language, 
and bowed down by the accumulated errors of ages, and a fatal su- 
perstition, have at least some excuses to offer for their misconduct. 
But Britain, Queen of the Seas, secure from invasion, with an im- 
mense disposable force, and enabled deliberately and maturely to 
consider in what part of uic globe the attack may be made to most 

advantage, 
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advantage, and to fix, as it were, her own field of battle, puts in mo- 
tion nearly a hundred thousand men, and sends them over to Wal- 
cheren! I say nothing of the other diversions of her force. This is 
the absurdisy which combines, and exemplifies, and swallows up all 
the rest. The Spaniards are miserable,—they are ignorant,~ they 
are blinded. Be it so:—but what have they yet done so miserable, 
so ignorant, so blind, as to be compared with this? Their defects are 
excuses for their errors: But Britain, great, enlightened, and free,— 
where shall we seek for her apology? So, well, however, are the 
parts of our political machine adjusted,—so admirably are its secret 
springs and movements understood,—that the most disgraceful of all 
failures will produce no baneful effect upon the Government. We 
shall have some speeches, some invectives, some investigations : but 
the power of the planners of this miserable expedition will not even 
be shaken by its failure. Let us then talk of the Spaniards with a 
little more respect, or of ourselves with somewhat less. Let us cor- 
rect our own glaring errors, before we indulge in such violent invec- 
tives against those of our Allies.’ p. 285—287. 

There is not an indtviduai, we believe, in the nation, who does 
not fecl the justice of this rebuke; and few, we-hope, who do 
not feel also the shame and indignation which ovght to inspire 
all those who, in the day of their greatest need, have entrusted 
their affairs to counsellors, in comparison with whom the feeble 
and divided Juntas of Spain appear vigorous and respectable.— 
One more memento from Mr Semple, and we take our leave of 
him. 

* Let it never be forgotten, that we began the last war with Spain 
by an act of unexampled and perfidious aggression. In the middle 
of peace, four English frigates, fully prepared for battle, were sent 
to attack an equal number of Spanish vessels of the same force, but 
Jaden with silver, and encumbered with women and childreu. One 
of these vessels blew up, and several hundreds of innocent victims 
were scattered into fragments in the air, or strewed along the waves. 
if a superior force had been sent, the Spaniards would have submit- 
ted without a blow; but, when a force exactly equal was opposed to 
them, Spanish honour demanded some resistance to be made, It 
appeared as if. we were anxious that our booty should, of necessity, 
be stained with blood. Oh day of disgrace to the British name! 
Act of ecruclty and horror! Meanwhile we slumber and doze over 
it, and think it already forgotten. But we deceive ourselves. © Such 
a commencement of a war may well bear a comparison with the first 
treacheries of the French, against whom, however, onr language can- 
not supply us with expressions sufficiently harsh. “Thank Heaven, 
an opportunity has been afforded us, as far as possible, of wiping off 
the foul stain. As the cruel injury was perpetrated in blood, so at 
Corunna and Talavera has it been atoned for by the blood of Eng- 
land’s sons. Let us be stern, and hardly weep for our brothers or 
our friends who fell there: they were the necessary victims to the 
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honour of cur country—and let us hope that they may suffice! Ou? 
future battles in Spain may be for glory and conquest ;—the past 
have been only for reparation.’ p. 287; 288. 

Such are the sentiments of a man little connected with politics, 
and not at all attached to those politics which we have generally 
felt ourselves called on to support ; and such, we have no doubt, 
must be the sentiments of every individual in the kingdom, who, 
even without Mr Seniple’s means of observation, would apply 
fairly to the conduct of public affairs, those maxims by which he 
judges of the character and actions of his neighbours. 

Mr Semple’s book is not made up of politics ; but, at the pre- 

sent moment, ‘jt is difficult to think or to speak of Spain under 









































aly other aspectt..and, at all evets, we have not left ourselves | 
foom to consider it in any other light. There are some lively de- ; 
scriptions, and some bad eloquence :—no very new or precise in- , 
formation, but a general tone of reasonableness, and good-natured t 
candour. ‘The book, in short, is extremely creditable to one who t 
is not a professed author : and it is presented to us in a form in § 
which few professed authors now condgscend to make their ap- t 
pearance, It is very modestly printed in one small duodecimo, 3 
and is iliustrated with a number of very clear and well-executed : 
engravings, thrown off upon common paper, and on a very re- 
duced scale. Nothwithstanding their unassuming appearance, they t 
are very faithful and characteristic representations of the Spanish e 
costume, and ate finished with a spirit and elegance that do great t 
credit to the taste of their author. n 
n 
f; 
Art. IX. The System * of the World. By P.S. Laplace, Mem- 4 
baw of the National Institute of France. ‘l'ranslated from the d 
French by J. Pond, F. R.S. 2 vol. 8vo. Loudon, Phillips. a 
1809. al 
fe 
HE time is not yet arrived, which can enable us to appreciate co 
the effects of the French revolution, either in accelerating ‘w 
cr retarding the progress of knowledge. It is, perhaps, in one tic 
quarter only that this can be done at present with tolerable cer- in 
tainty. In the departments of mathematical science, we can easi- sci 
ly-perceive that a larger proportion of talent and genius has been ne 
turned to the object of instruction, and to the composition of j 
elementary or popular works, than probably was ever, at any one jec 
time, an 
Bu 
* The title in the original is, Eaposttion du Systeme du Alonde. the 






The word * Ex posi tion’ is omitted altogether in the translation, and, 


as we conceive, without any good reason. 
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time, employed for those purposes. Academicians who, before 
the Revolution, had devoted themselves almost exclusively to the 
discovery or invention of what was new, have since condescended 
to elucidate doctrines, or explain principles already known. From 
being continually engaged in extending the boundaries of science, 
they have passed to cultivate and improve the territories already 
acquired. The Elements of Geometry of Le Gendre ; the trea- 
tise of La Grange on Analytical Functions ; his Lecons on the 
safhe subject, drawn up for the Polytechnique School, and La- 
place’s Exposition of the System of the World, are all works of 
this kind, possessing the highest merit, and showing that genius 
and originality may be exerted even in the more beaten tracks of 
science. It would seem that, during the short period when pub- 
lic opinion had some influence on the affairs of France, those who 
cultivated the sciences saw clearly, that, in order to conciliate 
that opinion, it was necessary, as much as possible, to connect 
their favourite studies with objects of manifest utility. The e- 
stablishment of a new system of public instruction pointed out 
the species of utility that was most likely to interest the public, 
and has produced the valuable treatises that have been just enu- 
merated. 

But though France, and indeed all Europe, have great obliga- 
tions to the principle thus called into action, it is certain that an 
endeavour to keep up a constant and immediate connexion be- 
tween the researches of science and the uses of life, is by ne 
means likely to have at all times the same salutary effects that have 
now been ascribed to it. The sciences must often be cultivated 
from the mere feeling of their own excellence, and must be fol- 
lowed into recesses where their inmediate connexion with objects 
of utility cannot be perceived. Had mathematicians never in- 
dulged themselves in any speculations but such as were certainly 
conducive to purposes of acknowledged utility, the instruments 
and methods by which the Lunar theory has been brought to per- 
fection, would probably have still remained unknown; and, of 


course, the great practical question, concerning the longitude, 


would have yet received no solution. ‘The applications of a par- 
ticular discovery, and the useful conclusions to which it leads, 
in many instances remain unknown, till the future progress of 
science bring them to light. A series of new discoveries may be 
necessary to give value to those that have long since been made. 
Napier, when he invented Logarithms, proposed no other ob- 
ject to himself than that of facilitating arithmetical calculations ; 
and this end he doubtless saw that he had fully accomplished. 
But, with all his sagacity and depth of thought, he little knew 
the richness of the vein he was working ; he could not ~— 

‘ that, 
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that, for the next two hundred years, when the mathematical 
sciences were to proceed with a rapidity yet unexampled in the 
history of knowledge, they were hardly to advance a step, with- 
out developing some further consequences of his discovery, and 
some new applications of it, in branches of science which, in his 
time, had no existence. To foretel, beforehand, the uses to which 
a discovery, whether mathematical or physical, may be applied, is 
not given to man; and we, who have seen the aspect of all che- 
mical, and a great part of physical, science changed, in conse- 
quence of the convulsions excited in the limbs of a dead frog, 
will not easily be induced to reject any experiment, or any ob- 
servation as frivolous and unnecessary. 

There is a great danger to science, therefore, from keeping u- 
tility too closely in view, and thus hampering a progress that 
should be free and unconfined. ‘This, however, is an error, if 
we mistake not, to which free governments are more subject than 
those where the opinion of the people is of less consequence; at 
Jeast this may be expected to be the case while the public is but 
little enlightened, and not aware of such facts in the history of 
science as have been just referred to. 

In proof of this it may be observed, that the literary institution 
which has most completely produced its effect of any in modern 
times, and that has been most successful in promoting the inte- 
rests of science, is that of the Royal Academy of Paris, where 
small pensions and great honours, bestowed on a few men for de- 
voting themselves exclusively to works of invention and discove- 
ry, have been the means of advancing the mathematical sciences 
in France to a state of unexampled prosperity. 

In England, where. such an institution as that just mentioned 
was wanting, and where the public is perpetually prepared with 
the question of cuz bono, to repress what seems the luxury of 
science, the same progress has not been made; and our mercan- 
tile prejudices have so far defeated their own purpose, that, if 
the matter had been left to us, the theory of the moon’s motion 
would still have been extremely imperfect; and the great nauti- 
cal problem of finding the longitude, could have received nothing 
like an accurate solution. We do not mean to plead the cause of 
those governments where the opinion of the people has no share 
in determining the conduct of their rulers. Such governments 
are essentially bad; and the fact we have stated only tends to 
prove, that there is no evil so pure as not to contain some alloy 
of what is good. Were the opinion of the public sufficiently en- 
lightened, it would prove a nurse of science superior to every 
other. 


Of the works referred to above, one of the most conspicuous, 
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no doubt, is that which we have now before us. It contains, 
first, a brief but clear and accurate account of the phenomena of 
the heavens; and, next, a philosophical exposition of the princi- 
ples by which those phenomena have been explained. It is to La- 
place himself, and to his great work of the Méchanique Céleste, 
that we are indebted for that perfect system of physical astrono- 
my which has left no inequality in the planetaty motions that is 
not fully accounted for, and which has derived from the principle 
of gravitation the measure of many smaller inequalities which ob- 
servation had indicated, but which it never could have analyzed. 
To have an abtidgement of this great work, made by the authot 
himself, and impressed throughout with the strongest charac- 
ters of genius and ‘originality, is an advantage which philoso~ 
phers and men of science can never sufficiently value. ‘The de- 
tail into which the author enters, is sufficient to explain the great 
and general truths which flow from the doctrine of gravitation, 
and the mode of applying those truths to the explanation of par- 
ticular phenomena. The book ig accordingly of infinite value, 
even to the most profound mathematician. In the vast apparatus 
of geometric demonstration and algebraic calculus which is neces- 
sary to a complete theory of the heavens, the most expert and sa- 
gacious are sometimes apt to lose sight of the connexion among 
parts necessarily placed at a vast distance from one another; and 
the mictfoscopical examination that they must bestow on the par- 
ticulars, prevents the comprehensive view that should be taken of 
the whole. In‘such cases, it is of great consequence to have the 
whole argument clearly and succinctly stated, with no more of 
the detail than is essential to the conclusiveness of the reasoning. 
The work here translated effects this purpose completely, and 
is drawn up with so masterly a hand, that the ¢yro will not com- 
plain that it is obscure, nor the adept that it is superficial. 

It is impossible to describe the object of it, better than the au- 
thor has done, in a paragraph prefixed to the first book. 

‘ Of all the natural sciences, Astronomy is that which presents 
the longest series of discoveries. ‘There is an immense distance from 
the first view of the heavens, to that general view by which, at the 
present day, we comprehend the past and future state of the system 
of the world. ‘To arrive at this, it was necessary to observe the 
heavenly bodies during 2 long succession of i recognize from 
their appearances the real motion of the Earth,—to develop the laws 
of the planetary motions, and from these laws to derive the principles 
of universal gravitation,—and to redescend from this principle to 
the complete investigation of all the celestial phenomena, even in their 
tninutest details. This is what the human understanding has accom. 
plished in astronomy. The exposition of these discoveries, and of 
VOL. xv. No. 30, Cc the 
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the.most simple manner in which they may arise one from the other, 
would have the double advantage of presenting a great assembla 
of important truths, and the true method which should be followed 
in investigating the laws of nature. This is the object I propose in 
the following work.’ p. 1, 2. 

In pursuing the object here pointed out, the author has neither 
made use of geometrical diagrams, nor of algebraic calculations, but 
has explained, in words, the principles on which such calculations 
are founded; and has stated accurately the conclusions deduced 
from them. The work is divided into five books. The first treats. 
of the apparent motions of the celestial bodies ;—the second of 
their real motions ;—the third of the laws of motion common 
to all bodies;—the fourth of the principle of universal gravi- 
tation ;—and the fifth contains an abridgement of the history of 
Astronomy. | 

The two first may be considered as introductory to the third 
and fourth, which no doubt contain what is ef greatest import- 
ance. In the first book, where the apparent motions are treated, 
that is to say, the motions just as they appear, without considering 
the motion of the Earth as having any share in producing them, 
the arrangement is singularly judicious. Every one who has attend- 
ed to the modes of describing the phenomena of the heavens, em- 
ployed by different authors, must have remarked how difficult it 
is, so to arrange the parts, that you may not be obliged to go 
twice over the same ground; and that, at every step you take, you 
may. have sufficient data to enable you to proceed, without any 
undue anticipation of what is to follow. The machine of the 
heavens, though in itself so beautiful and so simple, as it first 
appears to us, is so various and complex, that, to make the de- 
scriptions follow in their natural order, both relatively to them 
selves, and relatively to the mind of the student, is a work of no 
small difficulty. Laplace has executed this part very successfully. 
A treatise by Biot, his friend and disciple, has been written as a 
commentary on these two chapters, having for its titlek—Introduc- 
tion to Physical Astronomy. ‘The work has great merit ; but, we 
think, if the order, observed in describing the phenomena, had 
been the same which Laplace himself has followed, he would have 
rendered his treatise still more valuable. 

‘The second book gives the evidence for the Copernican system, 
or for the Earth’s motion ; describes the figures of the planets ; 
their orbits ; together with the orbits of comets, and of the se- 
condary planets. As in-all this, however, though there be great 
merit, there is no room afforded for the species of excellence that 


is characteristic of this work, we hasten to what relates to Phy- 
sical 
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sical Astronomy. The view given of the laws of motion, which 
are reduced to two, and considered as derived only from obser- 
vation, is different from that which is usually given. We shall 
therefore lay before our readers what is stated on this subject in 
the second chapter of the Third book. 

* The direction of motion in a straight line follows necessarily 
from this, that there is no reason why the point should deviate to 
the right, rather than to the left of its primitive direction ; but the 
uniformity of its motion is not equally evident. ‘The nature of the 
moving force being unknown, it is impossible to know 2 priori if 
this force should preserve itself or not. It is true, that since a body 
is incapable of giving itself any motion, it seems equally impessible 
that it should be able to effect any change in that which it has re. 
ceived ; so that the law of inertia is at least the most natural and 
most simple that can be imagined. It is likewise confirmed by ex- 
perience; for, in fact, we observe on the Earth, that motions are 
perpetuated for a longer time, in proportion as the obstacles whic! 
Oppose them are diminished; and this would lead us to suppose, 
that, without these obstacles, they would continue for ever. But 
the inertia of matter is principally remarkable in the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, which, for a great number of ages, have not expe- 
rienced any sensible alteration. For these reasons, we shall consider 
inertia as a law of nature; and, when we observe any alteration in 
the motion of a body, we shall conclude that it ariges from the ac- 
tion of some foreign cause. ’— 

Force being only known to us by the space which it causes to be 
described in a given time, it is natural to take this space for its mea- 
sure; but this supposes, that several forces acting in the same direc- 
tion, will cause to be described, in a unity of time, a space equal 
to the sum of the spaces which each would have caused to be de- 
scribed separately ; or, in other words, that the space is proportional 
to the velocity. This is what we cannot be assured of @ priori, con- 
sidering our ignorance of the nature of the moving force. Upon 
this subject we must have recourse to experience; for, whatever is 
not a necessary consequence of the few data we have given on the 
nature of things, is only to us the res sult of observation. 

* Force may be expressed by an infinity of functions of the velo- 
city, without implying a. contradiction. There is none in ¢ upposing 
it proportional to the square of the velocity. In this hy pothesis, it 
is easy to determine the motion of a point solicited by any number 
of forces, whose velocities are known ; for, if we take, upon the di- 
rections of these forces, straight lines representing their velocities, 
beginning at their point of concourse, and if, upon these directicns, 
and from the same Paint, other limes be taken, which are to each o- 
ther as the squares of the first, these lines will rept resent the forces 


themselves. By combining them according to the rules already 
¢* np ©) 


given. 
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given, we shall obtain their resulting force, and also the straight line 
which represents it, and which will be to the square of the corre- 
sponding velocity, as the straight line representing one of the com- 
posing forces is to the square of its velocity. By this it appears how 
the motion of a point may be determined, whatever be the function 
of the velocity which expresses the force. Among all the functiens 
mathematically possible, let us examine whicli is that of nature. 

‘ It is observed upon the Earth, that a body, solicited by any force, 
moves in the same manner, whatever be the angle which the direc- 
tion of this force makes, with the direction of the motion which is 
common to the body, and to the part of the terrestrial surface to 
which it corresponds. The same thing takes place in a vessel, whose 
motion is uniform. A moveable body, submitted to the action of a 
spring, or of gravity, or any other force, moves relatively to the 
parts of the ship, in the same manner, whatever be the velocity and 
direction of the vessel. It may then be established, as a general law 
of terrestrial motions, that if, in a system of bodies carried on by # 
common motion, any force be impressed on one of them, its appa- 
rent or relative motion will be the same, whatever be the general 
motion of the system, and the angle which its direction makes with 
the impelling force. 

‘ The proportionality of force to velocity, results from this law 
supposed rigorously exact ; for, if we suppose two bodies moving 
upon one straight line with equal velocities, and that by impressing 
on one of them a force which increases the primitive force, its rela- 
tive velocity to the other body remains the same as if both of them 
had been primitively in a state of repose. It is evident, that the 
space described by the body, in consequence of its primitive force, 
and of that which is added to it, becomes equal to the sum of the 
spaces which each of them would have caused it to describe in the 
same time, which supposes the force proportional to the velocity.’ 
I. p. 295—301. 

‘Thus, it is evident, that Laplace founds our knowledge of the 
laws of nature simply on experience, and not on reasoning @ 
priori. The reasoning by which he here shows that force is pro- 
portional to velocity, deserves to be carefully considered ; and it is 
remarkable, that among the various views which have been taken 
of this subject, the argument here bronglit forward, so far as we 
know, has not been attended to. 

The Fourth book proceeds, by help of the laws of motion, to 
explain the phenomena of the heavens. ‘The principle of univer- 
sal gravitation is investigated, and its consequences traced in the 
motions of the planets. We have remarked, in a former Number 
of our Journal, the perfection that Laplace has given to the theory 
of the heavens, and have shown that he has left no consequence of 
the principle of gravitation, (that can possibly be applicable to 
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eur system), which is not completely ascertained. We have here 
the first instance that human knowledge has yet presented of a 
science complete iz all its parts, and of which the boundary on 
all sides is perfectly ascertained. It has been eloquently and 
truly said of those who first cultivated the mathematics, ‘ chat 
they opened to genius that immense horizon in which, to the end 
of time, it may exercise its strength, and at every step behold 
ahe boundary receding to a greater distance.’ This is, doubtless, 
true of the pure mathematics; but the boundaries of physical a- 
stronomy are fixed, and the vast circumference seems capable of 
no further extension. It forms a body of knowledge destined no 
longer to excite surprise and wonder; no longer to act on the 
mind by its novelty, but merely by the grandeyr, the symmetry, 
and the intimate connexion of its objects. It possesses only the 
charms essential to truth; those of greatness, order and propor- 
tion, such as we must conceive to happen in all cases with minds 
of a superior order; so that, in no part of his intellectual enjoy- 
ment, does man appear more as an emanation from the Divinity. 

Laplace, after proving the existence of gravitation, according 
to which, the planets tend to the sun, with forces inversely as the 
squares of the distances ; and after proving, that the moon is re- 
tained in her orbit by the same force that produces the fall of bo- 
dies at the surface of the earth, (supposing that force also to dimi- 
nish as the squares of the distances increase), proceeds to consider 
the masses of the planets, and also their disturbing forces on one 
another. 

MrSmith, in his beautiful fragment on the History of Astronomy, 
has well observed, that, of all the attempts of the Newtonian philo- 
sophy, that which would appear to be most above the reach of hu- 
man reason and experience, is the attempt to compute the weights 
and densities of the Sun and the several planets. ‘This, however, 
was what Newton discovered the means of doing; and Laplace, 
following the same principle, and possessing more accurate data, 
has resolved the problem with more precision. He concludes, that 
Jupiter is not quite the thousandth part of the Sun; Saturn about 
one-third the mass of Jupiter; and Uranus about one-half. The 
Earth is less than the three hundred thousandth part of the Sun; 
Venus is not much less ; Mars about twice as great as the Earth; 
aod Mercury abeut a seventh part. The masses of the planets 
which have satellites, are determined with considerable exactness ; 
the periodic time of a sateliite, compared with its distance, affording 
a measure of the intensity with which it gravitates toward its prima- 
sy. The masses of those planets which have no satellites, cannot 
be known with the same certainty, and are computed from an hy- 
pothesis which, though it agree with the Earth, Jupiter, and Sa- 
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turn, is nevertheless precarious, viz. that the densitics of the pla- 
nets are inversely as their distances from the Sun. When the mu- 
tual disturbances of the planets shall be more accurately escertain- 
ed by long observation, the masses of all of them will probably be 
determined. 

On the subject of the Perturbation of the Elliptic Motion, La- 
place makes the following remarks. 

‘ If the planets only obeyed the action of the Sun, they would 
revolve round it in elliptic o rbits ; bat they act mutually upon each 
other, and upon the Sun; and from these various attractions there 
result perturbations in their elliptic motions, which are, to a certain 
degree, perceived by observation, and which it is necessary to deter- 
mine, to have exact tables of the planetary motions. The rigorous 
solution of this problem, surpasses at present the powers of analysis, 
and we are obliged to have recourse to approximations. Fortunate- 
ly, the smallness of the masses compared to the Sun, and the small- 


ness of their eccentricity, and of the inclination of their orbits, af- 
fords cons jderab! le facility to this object. 

‘ The perturbations of theelliptic motion of the planets, may be 
divided into two distinct classes. ‘Those of the first class affect the 
elliptic n motion of the planets ; they increase with extreme slowness, 
and are called secular inequalities. The other class depends on the 
configurations of the planets, both with respect to each other, and to 
their nodes and perihelia ; and, being reestablished every time these 
configurations become the same, they have been called periodical ine- 
quatities, to distinguish them from secular inequalities, which are e- 
qually periodic, bat whose periods are much longer, and independent 
of the mutual configurations of the planets. ’— 

‘ Let us first consider those secular inequalities which, by deve- 
loping themselves in the course of ages, should change at length 
both the form and position of the planetary orbits. The most m- 
portant of these inequalities, is that which may affect the mean mo- 
tion of the planets. By comparing together the observations which 
have been made since the reestablis! iment of astronomy, the motion 
of Jupiter appears to be quicker, and that of Saturn slower, than 
by a compaiison of the same observations with those of the antient 
astronomers : from which it has been inferred, that the first of these 
motions has accelerated, while the second has retarded from one cen- 
tury to another. ’—* According to Halley, the secular equation of 
Jupiter is $43, for the first century, reckoned from 1700; the cor- 
vesponding equation of Saturn is 50°8. It was natural to look for 


the cause of these equations in the mutual actions of these two 


planets, the most considerable of our system. Iuler, who first 


directed his attention to this problem, found a secular equation, 
equal fer both the planets, and additive to their mean motions, 


which is inconsistent with observation. Lagrange obtained a result 
netricians 


obtained 


which accorded more neaily with observation. Oxher geor 
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obtained other equations. Struck with this difference, I examined 
again this subject, applying the greatest possible care to the iuvesti- 

ation; and I arrived at the true analytical expression for the secu- 
far inequality of the mean motions of the planets. In substituting 
the numerical values, relative to Jupiter and Saturn, in this expres- 
sion, I was surprised to find that it became equal to nothing. I 
suspected that this was not peculiar to these planets; and that, if 
this expression was put in the most simple form of which it was sus- 
ceptible (by reducing to the least possible number the different quan- 
tities which it contains, by means of the relations which subsisi be- 
tween them), all its terms would destroy each other. Calcuiaiion 
confirmed this suspicion, and taught me that, in general, the nmican 
motions of the planets, and their distances from the Sun, are inva- 
riable; at least, when we neglect the fourth powers of the ecceiri- 
cities and inclinations of the orbits, and the equares of the pertur- 
bating masses, which is more than sufficient for the actual purposes 
of astronomy. Lagrange has since contirmec this result, and sh: wn, 
by a beautiful method, that it is even true, when the powers and 
products of any order whatever of the eccentricities and inciinations 
are taken into the calculation. Thus the variations ot the mean mo- 
tions of Jupiter and Saturn do not depend oa their secular inequa- 
lities.’ II. 37—42. 

‘ If we knew exactly the masses of the planets, future observations 
might be anticipated, and the true values assigned to the secular in- 
equalities of the planets; but we only know the masses of those 
planets which are accompanied by satellites ; the masses of the others 
can only be determined when the progress of time shall have fuily 
developed the quantity of these inequalities from whence these masses 
are to be computed. We may then, in imagination, look back to the 
successive changes which the planetary system has undergone, and 
foretel those which future ages will offer to astronomers; and the 
geometrician will at once comprehend in his formulx both the past 
and future state of the world. 

$ Many interesting questions here present themselves to our notice. 
Have the planetary ellipses always been, and will they always be 
nearly circular? Among the number of the planets, have any of 
them everbeen comets, whose orbits have gradually approached t 
the circular form by the mutual attractions of the other plan 
Will the obliquity of the ecliptic continually diminish, til] at lengch 
it coincides with the equator, and the days and nights become equal 
on the earth throughout the year? Analysis answers these questious 
in a most satisfactory manner. I have succeeded in demonstrating, 
that whatever be the masses of the planets, in as much as they all 
move in the same direction, in orbits of small eccentricity, and little 
inclined to each other; their secular inequalities will be periodic, and 
contained within narrow limits, so that the planetary system wi only 
oscillate about a mean state, from which it will deviate but by a very 

mal] quantity. The planetary ellipses, therefore, always have been, 
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and always will be, nearly circular ; from whence it follows, that ne 
planet has ever been a comet, at least if we only calculate upon the 
mutual actions of the planetary system. The ecliptic will never co- 
incide with the equator, and the whole extent of its variations will 
not exceed 2° 42’. 

‘ The planet Uranus, though lately discovered, offers already in- 
contestable indications of the perturbations which it experiences from 
the action of Jupiter and Saturn. The laws of elliptic motion do not 
exactly satisfy its observed positions ; and, to represent them, its per- 
turbations must be considered. ‘Their theory, by a very remarkable 
coincidence, places it in the years 1769, 1756, and 1690, in the same 
points of the heavens, where Monnier, Mayer, and Flamstead, had 
determined the position of three stars, which cannot be found at pre- 
sent: this leaves no doubt of the identity of these stars with the new 
planet.’ p. 43—45, 58. 

The inequalities produced on the Motion of Comets, by the Pla- 
nets in the vicinity of which they pass, is next considered; and 
our author enters here into a very interesting detail about the re- 
turn of the comet of 1682. 

‘ Halley having remarked that the elements of the orbits of the 
comets observed in 1531, 1607, and 1682, were nearly the same, 
concluded that they belonged to the same comet, which, in the space 
of 151 years, had made two revolutions. It is true that the period 
of the first revolution is thirteen months longer than the second. But 
this great astronomer thought, and with reason, that the attraction 
of the planets, particularly of Jupiter and Saturn, might have occa- 
sioned this difference ; and, aftera vague estimation of this action 
tor the course of the following seshed "bs judged that it should retard 
the return of the comet; and he fixed it for the end of 1758, or the 
commencement of 1759. This prediction was too important in itself, 
and too intimately connected with the theory of universal gravitation, 
not te excite the curiosity of all those who were satercdiel te the pro- 
gress of the sciences; for, about this time, geometricians were very 
much engaged in extending the application of this theory. During the 
whole year of 1757, astronomers looked for this comet ; and Clairaut, 
who had been one of the first to solve the problem of the three bodies, 
applied his solution to the determination of the inequalities which the 
comet had sustained by the action of Jupiter and Saturn. The 14th 
Nov. 1758, he announced, in the academy of sciences, that the interval 
of the return of the comet to its perihelion, would be 618 days longer 
in the present actua} period than in the former one, and that, conse- 
quently, the comet would pass its perihelion about the middle of April, 
1759. He ohserved, at the same time, that the small quantities ne- 
giected in this approximate calculation, might advance or retard 
this term a month. That moreover, a body which passes into 1e- 
gions so remote, and which escapes our sight during such long inter- 
vals, may be subject to the action of forces entirely unknown, as the 
attraction of other comets, or even of some planet, whose distance 
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is too great to be ever visible to us. This philosopher had the sa- 
tisfaction of seeing his prediction accomplished: the comet passed 
its perihelion the 12th March, 1759, within the limits of the errors 
of which he thought his results susceptible. After a new revision of 
his calculations, Clairaut fixed this passage at the 4th of April; and 
he would have brought it to the 25th March, if he had employed the 
mass of Saturn, such as is given in Chap. II. ; that is, within thir- 
teen days of the actual observation. ‘This difference will appear very 
small, if we consider the great number of quantities neglected, and 
the influence which the planet Uranus might produce, whose exist- 
ence was at that time urknown. 

‘ Let us remark, for the honour of the human understanding, that 
this comet, which in this century only excited the curiosity of astro- 
nomers and mathematicians, had been regarded in a very different 
manner, four revolutions before, when it appeared in 1456. Its 
long tail spread consternation over all Europe, alveady terrified by 
the rapid success of the Turkish arms, which had just destroyed the 
great empire. Pope Callixtus, on this occasion, ordered a prayer, 
in which both the comet and the Turks were included in one ana, 
thema.’ II. 59—62. 

Of the collision of a comet with the Earth, which, though impro- 
bable in a high degree for a given portion of time, may be regarded 
as having considerable probability, if we take in an unlimited succes- 
sion of ages, he points out some of the more obvious consequences, 

‘ It is easy to represent the effect of such a shock upon the earth : 
The axis and motion of rotation changed; the waters abandoning 
their antient position, to precipitate themselves towards the new e- 
quator ; the greater part of men and animals drowned in a universal 
deluge, or destroyed by the violence of the shock given to the ter- 
restrial globe ; whole species destroyed ; all the monuments of hu. 
man industry reversed; such are the disasters which a shock of a 
comet would produce. 

‘ We see, then, why the ocean has abandoned the highest moun- 
tains, on which it has left incontestable marks of its former abode. 
We see why the animals and plants of the south may have existed 
in the climates of the north, where their relics and impressions are 
still to be found. Lastly, it explains the short period of the exist- 
ence of the moral world, whose earliest monuments do not go much 
farther back than three thousand years. ‘The human race, reduced 
toa small number of individuals, in the most depforable state, oc- 
cupied only with the immediate care for their subsistence, must new 
cessarily have lost the remembrance of all sciences and of every art; 
end when the progress of civilization has again created new wants, 
every thing was to be done again, as if mankind had been just placed 
upon the earth. But whatever may be wie cause assigned by philo- 
sophers to these phenomena, we may be perfectly at ease with re- 
spect to such a catastrophe during the short period of human life.? 
iL, p. 64, 65. 
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We see here a suggestion thrown out with a view of explaining 
some of the singular facts in geology, that have been discovered 
by an attentive examination of the Earth’s surface. Were the 
axis of the Earth’s rotation to be changed, that is to say, if the 
Earth were to revolve on a different diameter from that on which 
it revolves at present, this would no doub: have the effect of dis. 
placing. the ocean, and of producing many other great changes in 
the economy of the globe, similar to those of which we discover 
$0 many traces in the interior of the earth. Yet we must be per- 
mitted to say, that a change in the position of the Earth’s axis, is 
wholly insufficient to account for a great proportion of the pheno- 
mena of geology. As an example, we may instance the vertical or 
highly inclined position of beds of rock, that have all the appear- 
ance of being deposited by water, and nevertheless now make 
angles of 70, and even 90 degrees with the horizon. No dis- 
placing of the Earth’s axis affords any explanation of this fact, 
which is so general in primitive countries, and so often to be met 
with even in those that are considered as of secondary origin, 
Many other phenomena might be stated thar are inconsistent with 
the preceding hypothesis, or which at least admit of no explana. 
tion from it, and evidently point to the action of a cause residing 
in the Earth itself, though of a na‘ure not easy to be determined, 
Perhaps with this, whatever it may be, the action of some exter- 
nal causes, such as are here pointed at, must be combined, in or- 
der ‘o explain the present condition of the Earth’s surface. 

The theory of the secondary planets comes next ; and begins 
with thar of the Moon. 

‘ The Sun acts unequally, and in different directions, on the 
Earth and Moon; and, from this diversity of action, inequalities 
must necessarily arise in the lunar motion, depending on the respec- 
tive positions of the Moon and Sun. ‘To determine these, we must 
at the same time consider the mutual actions and motions of these 
three bodies, the Sun, the Earth, and the Moon. This constitutes 
the famous problem of the three bodies, the exact solution of which 
surpasses the powers of analysis: but from the proximity of the 
Moon, compared with its distance from the Sun, and from the com- 
parative smallness of its mass, an approximation may be obtained 
extremely near the truth. Nevertheless, the most delicate analysis 
is necessary to investigate all the terms, whose influence becomes 
sensible. Of this, the first steps that were made in this analysis 
afford sufficient proof. 

‘ Euler, Clairaut, and Dalembert, who resolved this problem near- 
ly about the same time, agreed in finding, by the theory of gravi- 
tation, the motion of the lunar perigee only half as great as it ap- 
peers to be from observation ; from which Clairaut concluded, that 
the law of attraction was not quite so simple as had been imagined ; 
and 
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and he supposed it to consist of two parts, one varying inversely as the 
squares of the distances, and sensible only at the great distance of 
the planets from the Sun; and that the other, increasing in a greate 
er ratio as the distance diminished, became sensible at the distance 
of the Moon from the Earth. ‘This conclusion was vehemently op- 
posed by Buffon: he maintained, that since the primordial laws of 
nature should be the most simple possible, they could only depend on 
one modulus, and their expression, therefore, must consist of one sin- 
gle term. ‘This consideration should no doubt lead us not to com- 
plicate the law of attraction, except in case of extreme necessity : 
at the same time, our ignorance respecting the nature of this force 
does not permit us to pronounce with certainty as to the simplicity of 
its expression.’ II. 67—69. 

We pass over the periodical inequalities of the Moon, which the 
the theory of gravity has enabled our author to determine with great 
exactness ; and we go on to conider the secular equation of the 
Moon, as the part of the theory of that planet in which his in- 
vestigations have been most particularly successful. 

* Halley first remarked this equation, which Dunthorn and May- 
ér have confirmed by a profound discussion of the observations, 
These two learned astronomers have proved, that the mean motion 
of the Moon cannot he reconciled with modern observations, and 
with the eclipses observed by the Chaldeans and Arabians. They 
have attempted to represent them, by adding to the mean longitudes 
of this satellite a quantity proportional to the square of the number 
of centuries elapsed before or after the year 1700. According to 
Dunthorn, this quantity is 10” forthe first century. ’—‘ The Arabi- 
an observations which have been chiefly made use of, are two eclipses 
pf the Sun and one of the Moon, observed by Ibn Junis, near Cai- 
ro, towards the end of the tenth century, and extracted some time 
ago from a manuscript of this astronomer, existing in the library at 
Leyden. Doubts have risen concerning the re ality of these eclipses : 
but the translation which M. Caussin has lately made of the part of 
this valuable manuscript which contains the observations, has dissi- 
pated thes¢ doubts: it has, mopeaver, made us acquainted with 
twenty-five other eclipses observed by the Arabians, and which con- 
firm the acceleration of the mean motion of the Moon.’—* The lu- 
nar motion is therefore accelerated since the time of the Chaldeans ; 
and the Arabian observations being made in the interval that sepa. 
rates them, and confirming this supposition, it is impossible any long- 
er to question the truth of it. 

‘ Now, what is the cause of this phenomenon? Does the theory of 
univerfal gravitation, which has so well explained the numerous in- 
equalities of the Moon, account likewise for its secular variations ? ’ 

— This object has greatly occupied the attention of geometricians : 
but their researches, for a long time fruitless, having discovered no- 
thing either in the action of the Sun or planets on the Moon, nor ° 
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the figures not exactly spherical of this satellite and the Earth, that 
could change the mean motion of the Moon, some rejected the se- 
cular equation altogether ; others, to explain it, had recourse to dif- 
ferent hypotheses, such as the actions of comets, the resistance of an 
ether, and the successive transmission of gravity. Yet the corre- 
spondence of the other celestial phenomena with the theory of gravi- 
tation, is so perfect, that we could not observe, without great regret, 
that the secular variation of the Moon appeared to refuse to submit 
to it, and continued the only exception to a general and simple‘law, 
whose discovery, by the grandeur and variety of the objects which 
it embraces, dees so much honovr to the human understanding. 
‘This reflection having determined me to reconsider this question, af- 
ter several attempts I was at last so fortunate as to discover its cause, 
The secular equation of the Moon arises from the action of the Sun up- 
on this satelliie, combined with the pariation of the eccentricity of the ter- 
restrial orbit. ‘To form a just idea of this cause, we must recollect 
that the elements of the orbit of the Earth are subject to alteration 
from the action of the planets; its greater axis remains always the 
same; but its eccentrity, its inclination to a fixed plane, and the 
position of its nodes and of its perihelion, are incessantly changing. 
It must also be considered, that the action of the Sun upon the Moun 
diminishes by ,5.» its angular velocity, and that this numerical co, 
efficient varies reciprocally as the cube of the distance of the Earth 
from the Sun. Now, in expanding the inverse third power of the 
distance into a series arranged according to the sines and cosines of 
the mean motions of the Moon, and of their multiples, taking for 
unity the semi-major axis of the terrestrial orbit ; it is found that this 
series contains a term equal to three times the half of the square of 
the eccentricity of this orbit. The expression of the diminution of the 
angular velocity of the Moon, contains therefore a term equal to the 
179th part of this velocity multiplied by three times half the square 
of this eccentricity ; or, what is equivalent, equal to the product of 
this square, by the angular velocity of the Moon, divided by 119.33, 
If the eccentricity of the terrestrial orbit were constant, this term 
would be confounded with the mean angular velocity of the Moon; 
but its variation, though very small, has neyertheless, in progress of 
time, a sensible influence on the motion of the Moon. It is evident 
that this motion will be accelerated when the eccentricity diminishes, 
which has been the case ever since the most ancient observations to 
the present time; this acceleration will be changed into a retardation, 
when the eccentricity, arrived at its minimum, will cease to decrease, 
and begin to augment.’ II. 76—82. 

Thus, what was supposed an acceleration of the mean motion 
of the Moon that augmented continually, and of which no ac- 
count whatever could be given, was discovered to be a secular 
cquation of a very long period, which does, in the course of a 
great many ages, compensate itself, alternately increasing from 
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nothing to its maximum, and diminishing from thence to nothing 
again. It may be considered as the effect of the disturbing force 
of the planets diminishing the eccentricity of the Earth’s orbit, 
and thus transmitted through the Earth to the Moon. The in- 
vestigation of it is perhaps the most delicate research in physical 
astronomy, and a conclusion at which, without the assistance of 
the most profound calculus, it was quite impossible to arrive. 
The explanation, therefore, of the Moon’s acceleration, and 
the proof that it is not a constantly increasing, but merely a pe- 
riodical inequality, is a great step in the philosophy of the hea- 
vens. The continual increase of the Moon’s angular velocity, 
' which this phenomenon seemed to indicate, argued a constant di- 
minution of her distance from the Earth, and gave some, counte- 
nance to the notion, that the planetary orbits were continually 
diminishing, and that there was, among the bodies of our sys- 
tem, a tendency to descend to the centre of gravity of the whole, 
where their union must finally terminate the present order of na- 
ture. To this catastrophe, an elegant and philosophic poet hae 
beautifully alluded. 
* Roll on, ye stars; exult in youthful prime, 
Mark with bright curves the printless steps of time ; 
Near and more near your beamy cars approach, 
And lessening orbs on lessening orbs encroach. 
Flowers of the sky! ye too to age must yield, 
Frail as your silken sisters of the field ! 
Star after star from heaven’s high arch shall rush, 
Suns sink on suns, and systems systems crush ; 
Headlong, extinct, to one dark centre fall, 
And Death, and Night, and Chaos mingle all ! 
‘Till o’er the wreck, emerging from the storm, 
Immortal Nature lifts her changeful form ; 
Mounts from her funeral pyre on wings of flame, 
And soars and shines another and the same! ’ 
Botanic Garden, cant. iv. p. 1. 
The destiny of Nature is, however, more noble than that which 
this magnificent description holds up to the fancy ; and the alge- 
braist has extracted from his calculus a more sublime conclusion 
than the invention of the poet has been able to attain. The con- 
stancy of Nature, amid all the changes she undergoes, is upheld 
by the constitution of those changes, which prescribes to each its 
limits, and forces it to recur in a series, which in time reduces to 
nothing the sum of all the deviations from the mean. Thus, the 
amount of the whole is permanent, though the terms themselves 
are perpetually changing ; and herfte Nature is rendered immortal, 
not by emerging from the storm, but by being ever superior to its 
power; its order is not renovated, but preserved; and the wis- 
dom 
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dom of its Author has provided an antidote to evil, that renders | 
all remedies unnecessary. 

We regret that we cannot follow our author through his discus- 
sions concerning the satellites of Jupiter. When these smail plane- 
tary bodies were first discovered, and for long afterwards, it was 
thought sufficient if their periodic times and their mean motions 
could be determined ; and the most sanguine theorist never dreamt 
that the calculus would go so far as to determine the inequalities 
in their motion produced by their mutual action on one another. 
This, however, is what Laplace has effected in a very satisfactory 
manner ; and the agreement of theory with observation, is as com- 
plete here, as in any other part of our planetary system. If it be 
considered that, in addition to all the theoretical difficulties which 
the complicated system of these secondary planets presents, there 
is one arising from our powers of observation which it requires 
great time and patience to overcome, the success of this investiga- 
tion will be considered as no less creditable to che astronomer than 
the mathematician. The times of the eclipses of the satellites, 
the moments of their immersions into the shadow of Jupiter, or 
of their emergence from it, are the only instants at which the 
places of the satellites in their orbits can be accurately determined. 
We have not, therefore, the power of observing a satellite in all 
points of its orbit during the same revolution, as we have with re- 
gard to the other planets. "We must wait, in order to have a com- 
plete series of its positions, till the succession of eclipses afford ob- 
servations at all points in its orbit; and hence the great difficulty 
of finding a set of observations that admit of comparison with the 
conclusions of the calculus. 

‘The ring of Saturn is one of the greatest anomalies in our 
system ; and our author’s remarks on it are highly curious and 
inferesting. 

* The ring of Saturn, as has been shown in the first book, is form- 
ed of, two concentric rings of very small thickness. By what me- 
chanism do these rings sustain themselves round the planet? It is 
not probable that this should take place from the simple adhesion of 
their particles ; since, were this the case, the parts nearest to Sa- 
turn, solicited by the constantly renewed action of gravity, would 
be at length detached from the rings, which would, by an insensible 
diminution, finally disappear, like all those works of nature which 
have not had sufficient force to resist tha action of external causes. 
These rings support themselves then without effort, and only by the 
lines of equilibrium. But for this it is requisite to suppose them 
possessed of a rotatory motion rpund an axis perpendicular to their 
plane, and passivg through the centre of Saturn, so that their gra- 
vitation towards the planet may be balanced by the centrifugal force 
due to this motion. 
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* Les us imagine a homogeneous fluid spread round Saturn in the 
form of a ring, and let us see what ought to be its figure, for it to 
remain in equilibrium, in consequence of the mutual attraction of 
its particles, of their gravitation towards Saturn, and their centrifu- 
gal force. If, through the centre of the planet, a plane is imagine 
ed to pass, perpendicular to that of the ring, the section of the ring 
by this plane, is what I shall call the generating curve. Analysis 
proves that if the magnitude of the ring is small in proportion to its 
distance from the centre of Saturn, the equilibrium of the fluid is 
possible when the generating curve is an ellipse of which the greater 
axis is directed towards the centre of the planet. ‘The duration of 
the rotation of the ring, is nearly the same as that of the revolution 
of a satellite, moved circularly at the distance of the centre of the 
generating ellipse. And this duration is about (10° $2.) four hours 
and a third, for the interior ring. Herschel has confirmed by obser- 
vation this result, to which I had been conducted by the theory of 
gravitation.’ II. 139-141. 

Without following our author in his very curious explanation 
of the tides, the figure of the Earth and Planets, we shall only 
add from this book what is said in the last chapter on the subject 
of Universal Gravitation. 

* The motion of the Earth, which had obtained the assent of as- 
tronomers, from the simplicity with which it explained the celestial 
phenomena, has received, trom the principle of gravitation, a new 
confirmation, which has carried it to the highest degree of evidence 
of which physical science is susceptible. We may increase the pro- 
bability de theory, either by diminishing the number of hypotheses 
on which it rests, or by augmenting the number of phenomena 
which it explains. The principle of gravity has procured these two 
advantages to the theory of the motion of the Earth. ‘As it is a ues 
cessary consequence of it, it adds no new supposition to this theory ; 
but, to explain the apparent motion of the stars, Copernicus admitted 
three distinct motions, one round the sun, another round itself, and 
a third motion of its poles round those of the ecliptic. The princi 
ple of gravitation makes them all depend on one motion impressed 
on the Earth, in a direction not passing through the centre ef pravi- 
ty. In consequence of this motion, it revolves round the Sun, and 
on its own axis. It at the same time takes a flattened form, com- 
pressed at the poles; and the action of the Sun and Moon npon this 
figure, produces a slow motion on its poles round the poles of the 
ecliptic. The discovery of .this principle has, then, reduced to the 
least possible number the suppositions on whicl: Copernicus founded 
his theory. It has, besides, the advantage of connecting this theo- 
ry with all the celestial phenomena. Without it, the ellipticity of 
the planetary orbits,—the laws which the planets and comets follow 
in their revolution round the Sun,—their secular and periodic inequa- 
lities,—the numberless inequalities of the Moon, and of the satellites 
of Jupiter,—the precession of the equinoxes,—the nutation of the ter- 
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restrial axis,—the motions of the lunar axis,—and, lastly, the ebbing 
and flowing of the sea, would only be insulated and unconnected 
phenomena. It is really a circumstance deserving our admiration, 
the manner in which all these phenomena, at first sight so uncon- 
nected, flow from one law which connects them with the motion of 
the Earth; so that, this motion once admitted, we are conducted 
by a series of geometrical reasoning to these phenomena. Each of 
them furnishes, therefore, a proof of its existence ; and if we consi- 
der that there does not exist a single phenomena which caanot be 
referred to the law of gravity; and that this law determines, with 
the greatest exactness, the positions and motions of the heavenly bo- 
dies through the whole of their course, there will be no reason to fear 
that its truth will be questioned, m consequence of any phenomena 
hitherto unobserved ; and, finally, when we see that Uranus, with its 
satellites, lately discovered, obey and confirm the same law, it is 
impossible to refuse assent to these proofs, and not to allow, that no- 
thing in natural philosophy is more completely demonstrated than 
the motion of the Earth, and the principle of universal gravitation, 
in proportion to the masses, and inversely as the squares of the dis- 
tances. 

‘ Is this principle a primordial law of nature? Or is it a general 
effect of an unknown cause? Here we are stopped, by our ignorance 
of the nature of the intimate properties of matter, and deprived of 
every hope of answering this question in a satisfactory manner. In- 
stead of forming hypothesés on this subject, let us content ourselves 
with examining more particularly the manner in which this principle 
has been employed by philosophers. 

* They have admitted the following five suppositions. 

‘ 1. That gravitation takes place between the most minute parti- 
cles of bodies. 

* 2. That it is proportional to their masses. 

* 3. That it is inversely as the squares of the distances. 

‘ 4. That it is transmitted instantaneously from one body to an- 
other. 

* 5. And that it equally acts on bodies in a state of repose, and 
upon those which, moving in its direction, seem in part to withdraw 
themselves from its-activity.’ II. 226-230. 

The Fifth book treats of the history of Astronomy. It is hard- 
ly necessary to say, that, in the short sketch of that history here 
presented us, we every where perceive the same masterly hand, 
and the same comprehensive mind, that we have had so much 
reason to admire in the more difficult part of the work. We 
shall give one extract, which we think ourselves the more bound 
to lay before our readers, that it is considerably adverse to some 
opinions on the same subject, which we stated in a former Num- 
ber of this Journal. It is not our wish so much to support any 
particular system on this subject, as to collect the evidence on 
oppgsite sides of the question. 
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‘ The Indian tables indicate a very refined astronomy ; but every 
thing shows that it is not of an extremely remote antiquity. And 
here, with regret, I differ in opinion from a learned and illustrions 
astronomer, who, after having honoured his career by labours use- 
ful both to science and humanity, perished a victim to the most san- 
guinary tyranny, opposing the calmness and dignity of virtue, to 
the revilings of an infatuated people, who wantonly prolonged the 
last agonies of his existence. 

* The Indian Tables have two principal epochs, which go back, 
one to the year $102, the other to the year 1491 before the Christian 
era.. These epochs are connected with the mean motions of the 
Sun, Moon, and Planets, in such a manner, that one is evidently 
fictitious. ‘The celebrated astronomer, above alluded to, endeavours, 
in his Indian astronomy, to prove, that the first of these epochs is 
founded on observation. Notwithstanding all the arguments are 
brought forward with that interest he so well knew how to bestow 
on subjects the most difficult, I am still of opinion, that this period 
was invented for the purpose of giving a common origin to all the 
motions of the heavenly bodies in the zodiac. In fact, computing, 
according to the Indian tables, from ‘the year 1491 to 3102, we find 
a merlot chcfiriedon of the Sun and all the Planets, as these tables 
suppose ; but their conjunction differs too much from the result of 
our best tables to have ever taken place ; which shows, that the epoch 
to which they refer was not established on observation. But it must 
be owned, that some elements of the Indian astronomy seem to in- 
dicate that they have been determined even before this first epoch. 
Thus, the equation of the centre of the Sun, which they fix at 
2°.4173, could not have been of that magnitude but at the year 
4300 before the Christian era. But, independently of the errors to 
which the Indian observations are liable, it may be observed, that 
they only considered the inequalities of the Sun and Moon, rela- 
tive to eclipses, in which the annual equation of the Moon is added 
to the equation of the centre of the Sun, and augments it about 22’, 
(11' 52"), which is very nearly the difference between our determin- 
ations, and those of the Indians. Many elements, such as the equa- 
tions of the.centre of Jupiter and Mars, are so different in the In- 
dian tables, from what they must have been at their first epoch, 
that we can conclude nothing in favour of their antiquity from the 
other elements. 

‘ The whole of these tables, particularly the impossibility of the 
conjunction at the epoch they suppose, prove, on the contrary, that 
they have been constructed, or at least rectified, in modern times. 
Nevertheless, the antient reputation of the Indians does not permit 
us to doubt, but that they have always cultivated astronomy ; and 
the remarkable exactness of the mean motions, which they have as- 
signed to the Sun and Moon, necessarily required very antient ob- 
servations.’ IT. p. 250—253, 
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On this passage we have to observe, that though there be 
great weight in the argument which it contains, yet our opinion 
must not be determined but by comparing the evidence on both 
sides, and examining the various fragments of mathematical sci- 
ence, so unaccountably scattered over the peninsula of India. 
If, for example, we could admit the astronomy of that country 
to be derived from Greece or Arabia; yet, how can we account 
for the ratio of the circumference to the diameter of a circle be- 
ing more accurately known to the Brahmens than to the geometers 
of the western world? By the former, it was stated to be that 
of 3.1416 to 1, at a time when an expression, equally exact, was 
not known in Europe. Many other things might be mentioned 
that are very inconsistent with the opinion, that the science of 
India was derived from the West. 

But to conclude these remarks—We see great reason to con- 
gratulate the English reader on having this excellent work trans- 
lated into his native language. ‘The translator is not one of those 
men who, ignorant of the subject of a book, and knowing only the 
language of it, are frequently employed in works of this kind. 
Mr Pond is a mathematician and an astronomer, and fully cap- 
able of understanding and valuing the discoveries of his author. 
We think, sometimes he has adhered too literally to the French, 
and has, in one or two instances, injured, by that means, the 
perspicuity of the reasoning. This, however, does but rarely 
eccur. The translation, on the whole, is well executed ; and it 
adds considerably to the comfort.of the English reader, that the 
numbers in which angles and arches are expressed in the original, 
according to the new decimal form, are given at the bottom of 
the page in the old sexagesimal notation. 

Fame never fails to excite envy, even when it is of so tran- 
scendant a kind as to set the possessor of it clearly above all his 
contemporaries. Laplace has few rivals; and Lagrange, so far 
as we know, is the only man now living, who may be fairly 
placed by his side. Yet there are strong symptoms of envy a- 
gainst this illustrious man, tha’ have of late broke out among 
ourselves, and are clearly manifested by the excessive and inde- 
cent exultation, occasioned by the detection of a small, and, it 
may be, only an imaginary error, in a work where the objects of 
praise are so great and numerous. ‘This reflection is suggested 
by a small pamphlet, which we have just seen, professing to be 
an examination of Laplace’s theory of capillary action, as laid 
down in the 10th book of his Aléchanique Céleste. We have not 
had leisure to make ourselves well acquainted with the argu- 
ment of this examination; and, whether it be sound or unsound, 
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ment be concealed, and what must instantly strike every reader, 
is the bad taste, the petulance, and insolent tone with which 
itis drawn up. A coarse and unsuccessful attempt at the ludi- 
crous, aud a vulgar display of what the author mistakes for wit, 
must disgust every lover of calm and philosophical disctission, 
and will make us, we must confess, feel some regret, if we shall 
ultimately find sound argument and accurate reasoning holding 
familiar intercourse with such unworthy associates. 

We have seen some other publications, in which the same illi- 
berality prevails ; and, we doubt not, that these authors consider 
every reproach directed at Laplace, as so much praise that must in- 
fallibly be applied to themselves. With respect, however, to the 
subject of capillary action, and Laplace’s theory of it, we must ob- 
serve, that the errors pointed out by the author of the examination, 
are rather in the language employed in describing the theory, than 
in the theory itself. ‘The theory consists of two parts. 1. That 
the combination of the gravity of the water with the attraction of 
the glass, produces in the water, within the capillary tube, a sur- 
face that is not level, but that is concave upwards. This remark 
is due to Clairaut. 2. That the ring of water thus formed round 
the edges of the capillary tube, and sustained by the combined 
forces just mentioned, by its attraction on the water under it, 
lightens the column of that water, and inclines it to rise in the 
tube. This is the true statement of Laplace’s theory ; and there 
is certainly rone of that contradiction between the two proposi- 
tions, of which it consists, that the author of the examination 
would have us to bglieve. We acknowledge, indeed, that we 
are not of opinion that this theory is complete ; and we are per- 
suaded, that though the action supposed in it may be true, it is 
not the only action by which the suspension of the water is pro- 
duced. Our reason for this opinion is derived from some facts 
that seem to have escaped Laplace himself, as well as his critic, 
but which we cannot enter on in this place. Another opportu- 
nity will probably occur, of considering this subject at more length. 
We promise our readers, that with whatever success our discus- 
sion may be accompanied, it shall at least be brought forward in 
the spirit and temper that we conceive to be essential to philoso- 
phical inquiry ;--on the one hand, with the respect that is due 


to genius,—and on the other, with the freedom of thought which 
is due from every man to himself. 
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Art. X. Memoires de Physique et de Chimie, de la Socielé 
d’ Arcueil. Tome 2. 8vo. pp. 500. Paris, 1809. 


W resume, with much satisfaction, our account of the labours 
of this new and active association. The present volume 
appears to rise considerably in importance above the former. To 
the list of members is now joined the name of Malus, whose com- 
munications must be deemed peculiarly valuable. The society ap- 
pears duly to appreciate this recent acquisition ; and we are charm~- 
ed with the dawning prospect of having the more recondite pro- 
perties of light at last detected and satisfactorily explained. 

In estimating the progress of scientific discovery, it is expedient, 
not only to mark the successive steps by which it is carried on, 
but to notice the doubts and imperfections which often affect 
even the most improved departments of knowledge. Our selec- 
tions from this volume shall be confined to such papers as excite 
material interest, or will afford room for some discussion. 


Researches on the Respiration of Fishes. By MM. Provencal 
and Humboldt. 


In our last Number, we noticed some interesting observations 
which M. Biot was led incidentally to make, respecting the nature 
of the gas contained in the air-bladder of fishes. ‘The general re- 
sults have been since confirmed by M. Laroche, an able natural- 
ist, who was lately joined to the commission for «tending the 
measurement of a degree of the meridian to the Balearic Isles. It 
now seems fully ascertained, that those fishes which inhabit at great 
depths in the ocean, have a much larger share of oxygen lodged 
in their air-bladder. Yet the small portion of air obtained from 
the water drawn from such depths, is found to be scarcely so pure 
as the common standard of the atmosphere. 

The steep shores of Yviza and Formentera presented these phi- 
losophers with an opportunity of determining, whether extreme 
mechanical compression be capable of effecting combinations among 
the elementary gases, similar to those which the energy of electrical 
influence can produce. Oxygen and azote, in the proportions 
which compose the nitric acid-—oxygen and hydrogen, in the pro- 
portion that forms water—and the mixture of hydrogen and azote 
that generates ammonia,— were all severally introduced into strong 
tubes, and confined by mercury ; but, though let down im the sea 
to the depth of 150 fathoms, and therefore subjected toa pressure 
of thirty atmospheres, they showed no alteration whatever. 

The experiments of Provengal and Humboldt, to which our 
attention 13 now directed, were undertaken for the exptess purpose 

f investigating the mode of the respiration of fishes, and were 
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prosecuted with scrupulous attention and elaborate care during the 
space of seven months. ‘The first point was to determine the na- 
ture and proportion of the gas contained in river water. From 
repeated trials, it appeared, that, at the temperature of 10 degrees 
centigrade, or 50° of Fahrenheit, the water of the Scine yields, 
by ebullition, over mercury or through distilled water, about the 
thirty-sixth part of its bulk of a gas, which has nearly the same 
purity as atmospheric air, but alloyed with from 6 to 10 per cent. 
of carbonic acid. These facts served as the basis of the subse- 
quent observations. Small river-fish, chiefly tench, were intro- 
duced into huge bell-glasses, filled with the water of the Seine, 
and placed over a suhics of mercury. In the space of a few 
hours, the fishes thus confined became visibly languid, but were 
always withdrawn before they appeared quite exhausted and about 
to expire. A certain measure of this water, in which the respira- 
tion had taken place, being subjected to a process of boiling, the 
gas then extricated was examined and compared with the usua ; 
products. —Of the numerous experiments performed, we will cite 
only a single example. Seven tench were put into a balloon hold 
ing above 60 English pints of river water, and they remained a- 
live eight hours and a half. Of this water, 2582 centimetres, or 
816} English cubic inches, gave, on boiling, a volume of gas e- 
qual to 453 centimetres, at 10 degrees of the centigrade scale ; and 
these 453 parts were found to contain 290 of azote, 153 of ¢ car- 
bonic acid, and only 10 of oxygen. But the same quantity of 
water drawn fresh from the Seine would have held 347 parts of 
azote, 21 of carbonic acid, and 156 of oxygen. ‘fhose small 
fishes must therefore have consumed 145 parts of oxygen, and 
57 of azote, and produced 132 parts of carbonic acid. 

It hence appears that, though extremely limited in its extent, 
the breathing of fishes is, with regard to its effects, on the whole, 
very similar to that of the warm-blooded animals. ‘They c-n sup- 
port life, even after the oxygen is so much attenuated, as not to 
exceed in bulk the five thousandth part of the containing fluid. 
A tench consumes, at an average, fifty thousand times less oxygen 
than a man. 

Yet respiration is indispensable to the existence of fishes. Con- 
fined in a small body of water, which is excluded from the con- 
tact of the external air, they soon become faint and oppressed 5 
and their sufferings evidently increase in proportion as the oxygen 
is abstracted and consumed. The gold-fish, cyprinus auratus, 
which is extremely vivacious, introduced under water that had 
beea carefully purged of its air by distillation and recent boiling, 
was almost instantly affected; in ten minutes it was seized ~~ 

violent convulsions, followed by utter prostration of strength; bet 
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its functions were again speedily restored, on admitting into the 
receiver a portion of river water. 

In the mammiferous animals, the whole oxygen inhaled by them 
js again expired in a state of combination with carbon. But the 
carbonic acid that fishes reject, never amounts to four-fifths of 
the quantity of oxygen which they had previously abstracted from 
the mass of water. ‘What becomes, then, of this surplus oxygen ? 
Is it absorbed into their system? And is it the cause of that su- 
perior irritability which they display ? 

It is another distinguishing circumstance, that fishes absorb a 
very large portion of azote, nearly equal sometimes to the oxygen 
itself. ‘This phenomenon was proved, by subsequent experiments, 
to be in no respect accidental, but to depend on the regular prin- 
ciples of their organic assimilation. Some fishes were introduced 
under water which had been impregnated with azote, oxygen, and 
hydrogen, by exposing it newly boiled to a mixture of these gases, 
the hydrogen assisting, by the play of double affinities, the union 
of the oxygen: in the space of three hours, they were taken out 
almost dead; and the water being then distilled, yielded back on- 
ly its share of hydrogen, the oxygen and azote having both dis- 
appeared. 

Water, charged with carbonic acid, powerfully affects the ner- 
vous system, and acts on small fishes as a mortal poison. ‘Tench, 
confined in it only for a few minutes, expire in convulsions. The 
oxygenated muriatic acid is scarcely more prompt in its effects. 

It was of importance to determine, whether fishes extract air 
from water by the action of their gills only, or have, besides, a 
power of absorption diffused over the surface of their body. The 
most lively tench were selected for this trial. Their heads were 
cased in collars of cork lined with wax-cloth, which spread out 
into a covering fastened by means of sealing wax to the top of a 
cylindrical vessel containing river water. ‘This cylinder was next 
inverted into a bucket filled likewise with river water ; and the 
more effectually to prevent any communication between it and the 
water in which the body of the fish was immersed, a small layer 
of quicksilver covered the ring about the neck. A tench would 
live in that constrained position for the space of five hours, without 
experiencing much inconvenience. The water contained in the 
cylindrical vessel now furnished, on being distilled, nearly the same 
¢rial products, as if respiration had actually been performed in 
it. ‘The venous blocd must therefore attract oxygen, and trans- 
mit carbon through the fine expansion of the skin, with an ener- 
gy similar to what is exerted by the proper organs of the bronchials 
themselves. The skin, however, shows no action at all on the 
embient air. But the bronchials are capable of performing a dou- 
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ble function ; they not only separate oxygen from water, but can 
inhale it from the atmosphere. A fish, placed in a vessel contain- 
ing a very small quantity of water, is soon obliged to rise to the 
surface, and project its head, for the sake of breathing. The 
water, which had been robbed of its oxygen, indeed, attracts this 
again from the atmosphere, and gradually communicates it to the 
lower strata; but the process of restoration is so extremely slow, 
that, if the fish be prevented from getting to the surface, languor 
and exhaustion will quickly supervene. 

Various kinds of fishes were introduced into the several per- 
manent gases. In common air and oxygen gas, they opened their 
gills very wide, but did not absorb that vital nutriment in a larger 
proportion, than if water had been the medium of communica- 
tion. Under azote, they became languid, and apparently dead, 
in the space of four or five hours. The effects of hydrogen were 
still more deleterious. But carbonic acid acted with such enve- 
nomed force, that though the fishes hastened to shut their gills a- 
gainst its influence, they were yet absolutely killed by it in a few 
minutes. 

Since the respiration of fishes is so very limited, we should 
scarcely expect any notable evolution of heat from that process. 
Accordingly, it was found, that the most delicate thermometers, 
inserted in their mouths, indicated no visible difference from the 
temperature of the ambient fluid. 

With regard to the nature of the gas contained in the air-blad- 
der, it was observed to vary exceedingly, even in the same species 
of river-fish. Though tench were kept in water charged with 
hydrogen, not a particle of the gas had peuetrated into that vesi- 
cle. On extracting the air-bladder, by means of a lateral inci- 
sion, the fish would live three days, though generally in a state 
of languor. But the separation of that organ seemed to affect the 
action of the bronchials; for they were observed to absorb more 
oxygen and azote than before, and to produce no carbonic acid. 

The experiments now recited certainly throw considerable light 
on the physiology of fishes. We are only disposed to doubt a 
little, whether their accuracy can be entirely relied on. The a- 
nalysis of the gaseous products was evidently imperfect; for 
water, which has been thoroughly boiled, will still continue to 
discharge a notable residuum of air, if placed under an exhaust- 
ed receiver. But the indications of the eudiometer are, from a 
variety of causes, peculiarly liable to inaccuracy, and depend much 
on the skill and manipulation of the experimenter. The observa- 
tions of Provencal and Humboldt, however, are decidedly more 
complete than any of a like nature; and, after making every de- 
duction, we cannot hesitate to regard the general results as at 
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least near approximations to the truth. They are not :;compati- 
ble, however, with those conclusions which Biot’s experiments 
appeared to countenance. A fish that inhabits the depths of the 
sea, under such enormous compression, living in circumstances 
extremely different from one which plays near the surface, may 
be expected to exert a far superior energy. If a small river fish 
can, by the action of its gills, overcome the adhesion of air to 
the encompassing liquid, may we not suppose an inhabitant of 
the ocean to bec capable of developing an organic force sufficient 
to dissolve that union of oxygen with hydroge n which consti- 
tutes water itself? On any other hypothesis, indeed, the minut 
portion of oxygen dispersed near the bottom of the sea, must 
have, in time, become exhausted ; nor could it again be sensibiy 
restored by the very slow absorption at the surface, and the still 
slower communication through such a lengthened series of in- 
cumbent strata. 


On the Motion of Light in Diaphanous Media. 
By M. Laplace. 


The curious phenomena of double refraction is produced by 
various mineral substances. It was first observed in Iceland spar, 
or the rhomboidal crystals of the carbonate of lime, in which it 
appears very conspicuous ; but several other crystals manifest a 


similar property, though differently modified. If a dot made on 
a sheet of paper be viewed through a piece of Iceland spar laid 
over it, “wo dots are constantly seen in the direction of a diago- 
nal joining the obtuse angles of the rhomboid, and separated from 
each other by an interval generally proportioned to the thickness 
of the crystal. It is evident, therefore, that, in penetrating in- 
to rhomboidal spar, a ray of light must, besides the usual re- 
fraction, suffer an extraordinary one, bending it towards the 
obtuse solid angle of the crystal. When light traverses the sub- 
stance, the opposite sides of the rhomboid being parallel, it must 
always mcape at the same inclination with which it entered ; 
but the part that suffered the extraordinary refraction, emerging 
at a different point, will, according to the length of its internal 
passage, occasion a small shifting or parallax, thus forming the 
secondary image, which likewise, for that reason, appears. at a 
less depth. , 

The cause of this double refraction has long tortured the inge- 
nuity of philosophers. Huygens, who, with the finest taste for 
geometry, and the most exquisite skill in conducting mechanical 
analysis, unfortunately blended some prejudices derived from 
the Cartesian school, advanced an hypothesis, repugnant indeed 
to the sober principles of induction, but which seemed to furnish 
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an easy explanation of the leading facts. He supposed: Light to 
consist in the undulations of an etherial fluid, highly elastic, of 
extreme tenuity, and diffused through universal space. ‘fhose 
undulations, in ordinary cases, would, from their equable expan- 
sion, form spherical shells ; but, in entering Icelandic spar, each 
incipient undulation would, he conceived, assume the shape of 
an oblate spheroid, whose centre is the point of incidence, and its 
axis parallel to the short diagonal of an equilateral piece of the 
crystal, and having, to the perpendicular diameter, the ratio of 
9to 10. As ordinary refraction depends on the sine of inclination 
ot the ordinate of the circle, so extraordinary refraction was raade 
to depend on the ordinate of the generating ellipse —An hypo- 
thesis so fanciful a's! arbitrary, sunk, on the triumph of the New- 
tonian philosophy, into hopeless neglect, from which a concurrence 
of circumstances has again drawn it into notice. —This memor- 
able instance may teach us, that, while in physical matters, we 
ought to proceed with the utmost caution, yet we should not 
hastily reject even the wildest hypothesis. ‘To proscribe the 
workings of the fancy, would, in many att be to arrest the 
progress of science. If an hypothesis be not allowed to warp the 
understanding, it may serve at least usefully | to connect certain 
insulated facts, until their true explication be discovered. ‘The 
earliest attempts of Kepler were employed in tracing the relation 
between the periods and the distances of the planets. Struck 
with the mystical properties of numbers, he tried the multiplicd 
combinations ; and the result which he thus obtained, was the 
offspring of a teeming and restless imagination. But the specv- 
lations of that sublime though irregular ge IVS, afterwards guid- 
ed the steps of Newton, and finally merged in the great law of 
gravitation. —Our learned countryman Dr Woollaston, who has, 
on many occasions, shown such uncommon felicity in adapting 
to practice the known principles of science, lately invented 2 very 
simple apparatus, which enabled him to determine, with equal 
ease and accuracy, the refractive power of the smallest fragment 
of crystal, or of the minutest film, whether solid or liquid. He 
was hence led to ex: ippin ve narrowly the constitution of rhomboidal 
spar. He remarked, that the deviation of the extraordinary from 
the ordinary refraction, is not a constant angle, as Newton had 
inferred ; and, pursuing his observations, he discovered, that the 
force which produces this extraordinary refraction, is itself vari- 
able, and depending on the position of the refracted ray. ‘Thus, 
he found the refractive power to be greatest in a line bisecting the 
obtuse solid angle of the rhomboid, and least in the transverse di- 
rection, the index of the former being 1,571, and that of the 
latter only 1,488. In the intermediate positions, those measures 
; followed 
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followed a certain law; which Dr Woollaston could not unravel, 
till he was referred to the Huygenian hypothesis, with which they 
seemed perfectly accordant. ‘This unexpected and singular coin- 
cidence has been since confirmed by some delicate experiments of 
M. Malus. However then we may value the hypothesis of lu- 
minous undulations, as an attempt at philosophical exposition, we 
cannot, with justice, refuse it the merit of connecting the chief 
phenomena, and of accurately marking the various results. 

Impressed with that sentiment, M. Laplace has sought to ar- 
rive at the same legitimate conclusion, by combining the prin- 
ciples of dynamics with the higher calculus. His investigation 
is founded on the celebrated law of least action, first proposed by 
Fermat, next improved and extended by Maupertuis and Euler, 
and afterwards deduced by Lagrange from the primary conditions 
of motion. According to this law, a particle of light, in its pas- 
sage between two given points, one without, and another with- 
in the crystal, must describe such a route, that the distance traced 
before it enters the crystal multiplied by its velocity, and the 
distance traced after its entrance multiplied by the corresponding 
velocity, shall, together, form a sum which is a minimum. M. 
Laplace hence derives two differential equations, in which the 
internal velocity is an indeterminate function of the angle which 
the refracted ray makes with the shorter axis of the rhomboid, 
He then examines two simple cases, in which these equations 
are modified. The first is, where the square of the velocity of 
light within the crystal is increased by a constant quantity, and 
which, it is well known, obtains generally in diaphanous media. 
The second case is, where the expression of the action of the cry- 
stal is of the same form as that of the square of the internal velo- 
city, or where this square is further augmented by a term pro- 
portional to the square of the cosine of the angle made by the re- 
fracted ray with the shorter axis. ‘The measure of dcflection be- 
ing the same on either side of the axis, it was obvious that the 
even powers only of the sines or cosines, and which are always 
positive, could be admitted into the expression for the effect.— 
Having thus restricted the equations of partial differences, M. 
Laplace subjects them to a variety of operations, and brings out, 
after the usual reductions and substitutions, certain integral for- 
mule which comprise the phenomena of refraction, and are en- 
tirely consonant with the Huygenian hypothesis. He therefore 
concludes, that we may regard this result with confidence as an 
established law of nature. 

We are disposed to give full credit to the penetration, the 
expanded views, and the rich and varied talents of Laplace. In 
the management of the calculus, he cannot indeed rival the clear- 
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ness and elegance of Euler; but he surpasses that great master 
of anaiysis in the extent of his acquirements, and the general 
soundness of his physical ideas. The present memoir may be 
considered as a fine specimen of analytic art; but here we are 
inclined to think that its praise should stop. Ir is grounded on 
assumptions just as gratuitous and arbitrary as those involved in 
the hypothesis with which it is contrasted. If Huygens sup- 
posed his spherical undulation to flatten regularly into a sphe- 
roid, Laplace thinks himself entitled, by the theory of functions, 
to round the expression of the square of the internal velocity, by 
an additional term of the same form, which might coalesce into 
a shapely compound. But this is only a mode of conceprion, 
and surely not the genuine interpretation of Nature. Fancy will, 
according to the taste or prevailing habits of the individual, amuse 
itself alike in contemplating the properties of figure, or the re- 
lations of quantity. Huygens, as a geometer, looked to the trans- 
formation of curves; Laplace, as an analyst, has preferred the 
symmetry of functions. Much as we admire the lofty flight and 
commanding skill of the Continental mathematicians, we are not 
blind to their defects and errors. ‘They have long overrated the 
real value of the art of analysis; and have in many cases applied 
it to objects which it is not capable of attaining. Forgetting that 
the most refined calculus can only facilitate the combinations of 
thought, and can educe no principle but what was previously in- 
fused into it, these inquirers appear sometimes to imagine them- 
selves occupied with contemplating the connexion of actual exist- 
ences. In marshalling their symbols, and performing the grand 
evolutions, they are apt to overlook those smaller occasional move- 
ments on which the final position really depends. Several of the 
most eminent mathematicians of the Continent seem almost to 
have persuaded themselves, that, without recurring to external ob- 
servation, they could demonstrate the laws of motion, and the pri- 
mary relations of space, and consequently establish the principles 
of physics and geometry, by a dexterous application of the me- 
thods of analysis! Thatall this is mere illusion, requires no proof; 
but we may remark how imperceptibly the more obvious truths 
steal upon us, and become blended with the structure of a labo- 
rious and intricate process of calculation. 

We cannot help thinking, that the continental philosophers, 
in their physical researches, are by far too much disposed to gene- 
ralize. The conditions of the problem, under i:s widest aspect, 
they instantly embody in symbols, and proceed, by various changes 
and contractions, to reduce the principal expression to a manage- 
able form ; and not until then does the serious attack commence. 
Such a procedure might remind us of the toil of Penelope. It 
would surely be wiser to moderate the pretensions of analysis, and 

avoid 
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avoid the glaring abuse of symbols. If, as at a former period, the 
necessary re strictions and abbreviations affecting the nature of a pro- 
blem were previously introduced, the differential expression that re- 
sults would always be much simpler, and less-apt to bewilder. 

We would not particularly object to the choice which M. La- 
place has made of the law of Jeast action. Yet, though it is now 
derived from a legitimate source, it is but too apt, we think, to 
betray the vagueness of its metaphysical origin. The subject of 
this memoir might, we presume, admit of a very simple investiga- 
tion, from the fun damental principle of accelerating or retarding 
forces. Since the differential of the square of the velocity is 

equal to the product of the force into the differential of the space, 
it easily follows, that a ray of light which undergoes the ordinary 
refraction, has the square of its velocity increased by a constant 
quantity ; ; and therefore, from the decomposition of motion, the 
sines of the angles of incidence and of refraction are proportional. 
But when a ray suffers the extraordinary refraction, it is moreover 
attracted in the direction of the short diagonal of an equilateral 
thomboid. Now, the direct impression of that force is evidently 
diminished in the ratio of the cosine of the inclination of the ray 
to that diagonal ; and the space of its action is also reduced in the 
same ratio: Wherefore, by this combined influence, the square of 
the velocity of a ray must receive, from extraordinary refraction, 
a further augmentation, proportioned to the square of the cosine 
of the angle which it makes with the short diagonal of the rhom- 
boid. Hence the law of extraordinary refraction is at once de- 
duced, without requiring any more aid of the integral calculus. 

Does not such increased attraction in the line bisecting the ob- 
tuse solid angles of a rhomboidal spar, indicate a condensation of 
molecules in that direction? And may not the shortness of the 
axis, and the compression of the crystal, proceed likewise from 
the same cause? Of the particles of light which enter a transpa- 
rent medium, part suffer internal reflection, and patt are absorbed 
in their passage. ‘These different effects must depend on the casual 
degree of approximation to the molecules of the crystal which lye 
adjacent to the track of the ray. But when those molecules range 
mre closely in a particular direction, as probably in the case of 
iceland spar, a particle of light that chances to come within the - 
reach of their attraction, is deflected from its ordinary course 
‘The nature and circumstances of this deflection, would require ma- 
ture examination. 

. Ona Property of reflected Light 
2. On a Property of the repulsive Lorces which act upon Light. 
By M. Malus. 


‘These interesting papers announce some very curious and unex- 
pected 
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pected properties of light. The facts are stated in a distinct, 
though concise manner, and without such accessary details as ex- 
periments so novel might require, especially from an observer who 
has not yet attained that character for accuracy which inspires en- 
tire confidence. ‘The correctness of the general results we are 
not inclined to dispute ; and should those important discoveries be 
afterwards fully confirmed, they will certainly constitute an epoch 
in the history of optical science. It will therefore be sufficient, 
for the present, to notice their leading features, reserving the bu!/k 
of our remarks till they come again before us in a more extended 
form. 

We have already described the property of double refraction 
which belongs to Icelandic spar. But the effects produced by 
combination are equally singular. If a ray of light that has been 
split in its passage through the crystal, be received by another crys- 
tal of the same kind, placed in a similar and parallel position, the 
tay which had obeyed the ordinary refraction will then suffer the 
extraordinary, and reciprocally that which underwent the extraor- 
dinary refraction will sustain the ordinary ; and hence the image 
will still be only doubled. If the second crystal be now turned 
gradually round in the same plane, each portion of the divided ray 
will again suffer extraordinary refraction, so as jointly to produce 
four images. But after the crystal has quartered its circuit, the 
bisection of the transmitted rays again stops, and only a double 
image appears. ‘These phenomena rise in succession as the crystal 
turns round. Nor is it requisite that the two crystals should be of 
the same sort. ‘The first may be carbonate of lead, or sulphate of 
barytes ; the second rock crystal, or crystallized sulphur. ‘The di- 
rect light thus always suffers a double refraction; but the effect 
produced on the transmitted light depends on the angle of its inci- 
dence with the axis of the integrant molecules, or the plane of its 
principal section. 

These facts are rendered more prominent, by looking at the 
flame of a candle through two prisms of different substances pos- 
sessing the power of double refraction, and applied to each other. 
Four images are generally seen ; but on turning one of the prisms 
slowly about the visual ray, those images are reduced to ¢wo, 
whenever the principal sections of the contiguous surfaces are pa- 
rallel, or at right angles. ‘The one pair of images gradually de- 
cay, while the other pair become proportionally brighter. 

But this power of modifying the rays of light is not confined to 
the double refracting substances. All bodies can, under certain 
circumstances, excite a similar impression. ‘Thus, if the flame 
of a candle reflected at an angle of 52° 45’ from the surface of 
water, be viewed through a double refracting prism, one of the 
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images will vanish every time that the prism makes the fourth part 
of a revolution. It is therefore evident, that the ray which has 
suffered such reflection from water, must now possess the same 
quality, or disposition, as the extraordinary refracted ray, after its 
escape from a rhomboidal crystal. Other transparent substances, 
whether liquid or solid, manifest a like property, only at different an- 
gles according to the measures of their refractive powers. This al- 
so obtains with respect to the internal reflections which take place 
at the second surface. Light reflected at certain angles from o- 
paque bodies, such as ebony or black marble, is found to have suf- 
fered the same modification as that which has been deflected in its 
passage through Iceland spar. The polished metals appear to form 
the only exception to this property. * 

If a ray of light be reflected from a surface of glass at an angle 
of 54° $5’, and strike another like plane at the same angle, it will 
experience no second reflection, but will enter the glass with un- 
diminished strength. Direct light is the most copiously reflected 
as its incidence becomes oblique. The case is quite different with 
light that has been once reflected ; for the intensity of the second 
reflection depends on a compound relation of the angles which 
the incident ray makes with the mirrors, and of the mutual in- 
clination of the mirrors themselves. 

These curious facts indicate clearly the operation of certain at- 
tractive and repulsive forces, and appear altogether incompatible 
with any supposition but that of the materi: lity and actual emis- 
sion of light, which the noble discoveries of Newton have plac- 
ed on so firm a foundation. In general, let a particle of light, 
considered as a solid however minute, have its three perpendi- 
cular axes expressed by a, d, and c, the axis a lying constantly in 
the direction of the ray, and the axis 6 or c deflected into the 
position of the repulsive forces in consequence of their action; 
and the phenomena of partial and total reflection, with the dis- 
tinguishing circumstances of double refraction, are all reduced 
to a single law, which may be thus enunciated :—Considering, 
in the translation of Juminous molecules, their motion about the 
three principal axes, the number of molecules of which the axis 
6 or c will come into a direction perpendicular to that of the re- 
pulsive forces, will alw: ays be proportional to the square of the 
sine of the angle which these lines would have to describe about 


the 


* Does not this exemption from the peculiar action of the refrin- 
gent surface, imply a less intimate approach of the luminous par- 
ticles? And is it not entirely correspondent with the theory which 
makes light and the hot or cold pulses of air to be repelled at @ 
greater distance from a metallic than a vitreous surfacé ? 
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the axis a, in order to acquire such a position ; and reciprocally, 
the number of molecules of which the axis 6 or ¢ will approach 
nearest to the direction of those repulsive forces, will be propor- 
tional to the square of the cosine of the angle of rotation about 
the axis a, which would bring them into a plane passing through 
the direction of those forces. In the case of two opposite crys- 
tals having the power of double refraction, the quantity of light 
from the ordinary refraction of the first, which again sicaleh the 
ordinary rcfraction of the second, is as the square of the sine ; 
and the quantity that suffers from it the extraordinary refrac- 
tion is as the square of the cosine of an angle formed by two 
planes, the one passing through the ordinary ray and the axis of 
the first crystal, and the other passing through the extraordinary 
ray and the axis of the second crystal. With regard to the com- 
bined reflection of light, the quantity thrown fron a second sur- 
face, is proportional to the square of the cosine of the inclination 
of two planes that pass through the first reflected ray, perpendi- 
cular to each of the surfaces. The phenomena of double reflec- 
tion, at the posterior surface of transparent crystals, are analogous 
to those of the refraction in two crystals of which the principal 
sections are parallel and their axes perpendicular; combining like- 
wise the property common to all diaphanous bodies, that, when 
the reflecting surface is parallel to the axis ¢ of the luminous mo- 
lecules, the reflection ceases at a given angle. 

Such are the conclusions which M. Malus has drawn from his 
very delicate experiments. They evince great precision, and open 
a wide field for inquiry ; but the ingenious author modestly con- 
tents himself with tracing out the phenomena, nor veutures to 
explore the system of forces by which those curious effects are 
produced. The particles of light are decidedly capable of un- 
dergoing certain changes of disposition, which influence or de- 
range their subsequent action. If the globular form belong only 
to free collections of matter, those corpuscles may really have some 
determinate figure ; and the conditions of the several facets would 
then occasion a property analogous to that which has been vaguely 
named polarity. But it appears much simpler to cousider the par- 
ticles of light in a state of ultimate tenuity, as atoms, or mere 
physical points. 

The facts which M. Malus has so nicely observed, remount, we 
presume, to a higher source, and are intimately connected with 
the various phenomena of the deflection and inflection of light, and 
with the production of coloured spaces from thick or thin plates. 
These abstruse subjects occupy the third book of Newton’s Opiics, 
which was confessedly left very imperfect ; and they still remain 
covered with obscurity, or deformed by inaccurate observation. 
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In the deflection of light, and its modification by thick plates, we 
know, from some precise experiments, that the luminous particles 
suffer an impression, from which, in their progress, they gr adually 
recover. ‘I'he most obvious effect of a lateral force, would be to 
augment, in a small degree, the velocity of the particles, and con. 
sequently to widen somewhat their mutual distance, supposing 
them to follow each other in a direct line; and from this de- 
ranged state they might again restore themselves,‘ if these parti- 
cles have any analogy to those of an elastic fluid. 

We would also remark, that the exemption of polished metal- 
lic surfaces from the power of modifying the incident light, as 
it indicates a less intimate approach of the luminous particles, 
seems entirely correspondent with the theory which makes light 
and the hot or cold pulses of air to be repelled at a greater dis- 
tance from the metals. 


Experiments on the Propagation of Sound in Vapours. 
By M. Biot. 

That sound is propagated through elastic media, by a certain 
tremulous motion, has long been known to philosophers. The 
invention of the air-pump by Otto Guericke, near the middle of 
the seventeenth century, demonstrated, in a striking manner, the 
operation of the atmosphere, as the ordinary vehicle of transmis. 
sion. But Newton, with his mighty grasp, subjected the pheno- 
mena of sound to the laws of dynamics. The patience of that tran- 
scendent genius could surmount every difficulty ; and his incom- 
parable sagacity often supplied the defects of his calculus. He 
showed that the propagation of sound is analogous to that of un- 
dulations, and is reducible to the same principle as the motion of 
the pendulum. ‘The velocity with which sound travels along the 
air, should therefore be equal to what a heavy body would ac- 
quire, by falling through half the height of a homogeneous and 
equiponderant atmosphere. But, at the mean temperature of our 
climate, this would amount only to 945 fect in a second ; while 
the most recent and accurate observations on sound give about 
one fifth more, or a celerity not less than 11380 feet ina second. 

Such a discrepancy, so very unlike that nice h armory which in- 
variably connects the results of calculation with jabs measures of 
the celestial phenomena, has long perplexed geomete Newton 
was himself aware of this di isagreement ; ; but, layin ¢ aside his usual 

caution, he did not scruple to resort to certain hy potheses which 
are exceedingly clumsy, and altogether inadmissible. He sup- 
posed that a particle of air occupies a breadth equal to the 
eighth or ninth part of their interval; and that for every ten such 
particles, the ‘re is an admixture of one particle of a latent and in- 
i elastic 
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elaftic vapour: The ingenious Lambert carried the affumption 
ftill further, and fancied that air contains, difperfed through its 
fubftance, about one third of extraneous and intangible matter. 
The theory of aérial vibrations remained in this unfatisfaCtory 
ftate, until the year 1759; when the celebrated Lagrange, at the 
early age of twenty-three, fhone forth like a luminary, and gave 
a rigorous ard profound inveltigation of the problem in the firlt 
volume of the Memoirs of Turin. He pointed out fome mif- 
takes that even Newton had committed in the reafoning; but 
miftakes which, by a happy compenfation of errors, did not affe& 
effentially the refults: Advancing from thefe difcuflions, he af- 
figned the dynamical conditions of undulation, which, after the 
proper limitations, were reduced to an equation involving partial 
differences of the fecond order: But this refined branch of ana- 
lyfis, invented by Dalembert and Euler, is ftill fo imperfect, that, 
in order to integrate the final expreffion, it had become requifite 
to omit the higher powers of the differentials. Yet, after ail this 
Gifplay of accurate refearch, and fkilful adaptation of fymbols, 
followed by a lax and incomplete calculus, the fame conclufion 
was obtained, as that which Newton had derived chiefly from the 
force of arialogy and fagacity of obfervation ; and philofophers 
were thus obliged to fubmit, and to content themfelves with re- 
cording the variance between fact and experiment in regard to the 
celerity of found, or with referring that difcrepancy to fome extra- 
neous influence. 

Laplace Has lately, from an application of the recent difco- 
veries on heat, propofed a conje€ture which would feem to ob- 
viate the principal difficulty. When a portion of air is com- 
prefled, its capacity for heat becomes diminifhed, and its tempe- 
rature is therefote elevated. The changes are fometimes very 
confiderable. Thus, air fuddenly fqueezed into the twentieth 
part of its bulk, by help of a {mall condenfing fyringe; will 
eafily fet fire to a bit of tinder, or even a few grains of gun- 
powder. M. Laplace hence inferred, that the particles of air {uf- 
fering a fucceflive compreffion from the rolling tide of found, 
will evolve heat, and therefore acquire an augmented elafticity, 
which muft likewife increafe the velocity of propagation. But, 
by a contrary procefs, air, on being dilated, has its capacity for 
heat enlarged, and confequently its temperature deprefled. Since, 
therefore, each pulfe, which carries the impreffien of found, con- 
fifts of two oppofite portions of air, alternately contracting and 
dilating, the heat extricated from the one, might at firft appear 
to be counterbalanced by the cold proceeding from the other. 
But thefe antagonift energies, fo far from mutually counteraéting, 
mult really confpire in producing the fame effect. If the heat 
elicited by their contraCtion quickens the return of the aérial par- 
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ticles, the cold occafioned by their dilatation likewife accelerates 
their collapfe ; and thus both caufes equally concur in thortening 
the fit of pulfation, and confequently in giving additional {wift- 
nefs to the tranfmiilion of found. 

M. Biot, the pupil and friend of Laplace, folicitous to confirm 
this hypothefis by the evidence of experiment, has, with that view, 
d-vifed a plen, which feems very ingenious and novel in the con-~ 
ception. It is well known that the elafticity of vapour, left to it- 
felf, depends merely on its degree of temperature. Every change 
of elafticity, however partial or temporary, muft hence indicate a 
correfpoucing alteration of heat. Biot, therefore, tried whether 
found, which is only conveyed by the fluctuations of elafticity, 
can be tranfinitted through perfect vapour. His experiments 
were made at Arcueil, in the prefence of Berthollet and Laplace. 
To the neck of a glafs balloon, containing about nine Enylith 
gallons, a ftop-cock was nicely fitted; and a {mall bell having 
been fufpended within the cavity, a little water was then intro- 
cuced, The air was next carefully extraéted, leaving only vapour 
behind. On agitating the bell, a feeble found was heard,—the 
temperature being only about 66 degrees of Fahrenheit’s fcale. 
But, removing the balloon into.a ftove, at a heat of 115°, the 
vapour being now much denfer, the found became very audible 
and diitin@®. It was therefore decided, that vapour is fufcepti- 
ble of alternate compreflion and dilatation, and confequently that 
the vibration of found is produ@tive of correfponding changes of 
temperature 

Admiiting, however, the justnefs of the principle thus efta- 
blifhed, we contend, that it is totally inadequate to the explica- 
tion of the diicrepancy which M. Laplace has fought to remove. 
For, fince the celerity of pulfation is as the fquare of the clafti- 
city, it would require each aérial wave to have its elafticity aug- 
mented in the proportion of two to three, and confequently to 
have its temperature raifed 125 degrees of Fahrenheit’s feale. But, 
to evolve this heat, the fucceilive portions of air muft have been 
condenfed into, the fifth of their ufual fpace; and, to produce 
uch violent compreffion, it would be neceffary to fuppofe a ra- 
pidity of impact equal to 3350 feet in a fecond. Can we ima- 
gine, that the fimple tranfmiflion of found fhould rend the at- 


it 

mofphere with fuch tremendous concuflion? The meafure of 
impulfon which thofe effe€ts would imply, utterly exceeds any 
thing ever witnefl.d upon earth. The utmoft rapidity of a cannon 
ball is only 2000 feet in a fecond; and to imprefs a velocity of 
3350 feet, even for a fingle inftant, moft affuredly furpafles the 
human faculties.—But the hypothefis of Laplace is expoled to ano- 
ther objection, which feems entirely conclufive. Since the rene 
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of pulsation, and therefore the degree of heat excited, must depend 
on the quickness of impact, it would thence follow, that the velo- 
city of sound is materially affected by the mode of its production. 
Yet this inference is contradicted by observation. All sounds, 
whether acute or grave, are found to travel through the atmos- 
phere with the same celerity.—Nor are these the only objections 
which may be urged. If the atmosphere suffered by the passage 
of sound such excessive commotion, as to vibrate in ‘each succes- 
sive pulse through a range of five times its density, the conditions 
of the problem would be totally changed, since the previous in- 

vestigation was grounded on a supposition that the limits of oscil 
lation are infinitely small. The hypothesis advanced, so far froth 
correcting the result of calculation, would, therefore, occasion a 

complete \Aoenamhiaids 

But though Lagrange rightly determined the equation of aérial 
pulses, he was unable to effect its complete integration. Might 
not the difference proceed from his omitting all the powers of the 
differentials beyond the second? In such delicate processes, the 
example of Clairaut should teach us caution. That akle geome- 
ter, on revising his investigation of the precession of the equi- 
noxes, and resuming some terms which he had before neglected, 
obtained a result conformable to nature, and exactly the double 
of «what was at first assigned. ‘Till the integral calculus has ar- 
rived at much greater perfectios, it will often be requisite for the 
analyst, in the solution of dynamic il questions, to descend from 
his elevation, and seek to simplify the differential expressions bya 
sober and judicious application of the principles of physics. 

Imagine a string of particles or physical poi ints A, B, C, D, E, 
F, &c. in a state of rest or mutual balance. If A were nushed 
nearer to B, and then suddenly abandoned, it would recoil with 
a motion exactly similar to the oscillation of a pendulum. The 
time of this relapse might easily be determined from a compari- 
son of the force of gravity with that of elasticity, or from the 
number of particles contained in a column of equipoise. The 
minure interval between the adjacent particles, being now divide 
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by the duration of each fit of co ntrac stion, will give the velocity 
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with wl hich the vibratory influence shoots along the chain of 
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munication. ‘This simple investigation leads still to the sam 

result as before. But it proceeds on assumptions which are evi- 
dently incorrect ; for it supposes the pulses to follow each other 
in accurate succession, every contraction terminating as the next 
begins. Since the particles, however, do not exist in a state of 
insulation, while B repels. A, it must likewise press against C ; 
and C, in its turn, must gradually affect D. Before the contrac- 
tion of A- and B is co ypleted, that of B and C is therefore 
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partially performed ; and this anticipated influence may even ex- 
tend to the remoter particles. Nor is the system of mutual ac- 
tion at all materially disturbed by such anticipations. Each pul- 
gation is performed in the same way as if it were quite detached 5. 
only the succeeding one is partly accomplished before the regular 
period of its commencement. The velocity of aérial undulation 
is in this way much accelerated. ‘To estimate the quantity of 
correction due to that cause, does not require any great profusion 
of calculus; but it would lead us into a tedious digression, alto+ 
gether foreign to the nature of this Journal. 

We cannot, however,. dismiss the conjecture proposed by M. 
Eaplace,. without’ remarking, that it serves at least to elucidate 
the explication which Professor Leslie has given of the curious 
phenomenon hypothetically and inaccurately termed the radiation 
of heat. Waving established,-by experiment, that such disper- 
sion never takes place but in some species of gas, and that the 
impression is not conveyed by the actual transfer of the heated 
portions. of the fluid, the conclusion henee appeared irresistible, 
that this communication of heat must be performed, by means of 
the only other motion of which an elastic medium: is susceptible, 
or by its-internal oscillations. The author has indeed stated the 
result of induction with excessive brevity ;.nor has he at all sought 
to varnish over a subject which is naturally difficult. ‘To compre- 
hend the process distinctly, would require some attention and 
reach of thought, not quite in the taste of the multitude of che- 
mical amateurs. It is the present fashion to’exclaim against theo- 
ry, and yet indolently to admit the most vague and flimsy assump- 
tions. ‘The principle of the transmission of heat by the agency of 
aérial pulsation, has not, therefore, attracted that notice, which, 
from its extent and precision, it so justly deserves. But when it 
shall be fully developed and strengthened by the concurring ana- 
logies, we have no doubt of its being generally embraced as the 
true exposition of the mode which Nature employs for producing 
an important class of operations in the physical world.—Let AM, 
BN, CO, DP, &c, represent a series of atmospheric pulses, each 
pulse being composed of two distinct portions, which alternately 
contract and dilate. The part A, relapsing from a state of expan- 
sion, delivers its surplus heat to M, which now expands, and has 
consequently its capacity enlarged. This M, next contracting, 
abandons its heat to the absorption of B, which comes in turn to 
dilate. The charge of heat is therefore conveyed through the 
atmosphere, and with the rapidity of sound, by a successive 
transfer along the chain of undulating spaces. In like manner, 
an impression of cold might be communicated to distant objects 
by the system of internal vibrations,. the primary contraction be- 
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ing followed by a corresponding expansion in regular sequence. 
It forms no solid objection, that the existence of those hot or cold 
pulses is not cognizable to the senses. If we had not recourse 
to analogical deduction, we should not have discovered that sound 
itself is propagated through the atmosphere by means of internal 
vibrations. But such aérial vibrations do not always produce 
sound. A certain quickness in the succession of pulses seems ne- 
essary to make an impression on our organ of hearing; and the 
peculiar influence of a hot or cold surface may disperse itself in 
gentle undulations, without exciting in the air that tremor which 
causes noise. 


Experiments on the Propagation of Sound through solid Bodies 
and through Air in very long Tubes. By M. Biot. 


It is well known that air is not essential to the propagation of 
sound, which can be transmitted through any elastic medium, solid, 
liquid, or gaseous. The celerity of its flight is also much greater 
in the denser substances. ‘This fact has been ascertained in Den- 
mark and England, by direct experiments on the sound conducted 
through beams of wood and stretched wires,—through water and 
sheets of ice. It was very conspicuous in the observations made by 
Hassenfratz in the subterranean quarries extended under the site 
of Paris. ‘The ingenious Chladni proposed to determine the re- 
lative swiftness of transmission through a solid body, merely 
from the note which a rod of the given materials yields when ex- 
cited into a tremor by friction. 

M. Biot, whose attention is ever alert, has seized the occasion 
of some considerable improvements now going forward in the 
capital of France, to repeat similar experiments with great pre- 
cision. ‘The pipes intended to convey water to that metropolis 
consist of cylinders of cast iron, each eight feet three inches in 
length ; the joints are secured by a collar of lead nearly half an 
inch thick, covered with pitched cotton rag, and strongly com- 
pressed by screws. Into one end of the compound pipe, was in- 
serted an iron-hoop, holding a bell with a clapper; and at the 
other end,. the observer was stationed. In these observations, M. 
Biot was occasionally assisted by M. Bouvard or M. Malus, coio- 
nel of artillery, and by Martin, a chronometer-maker. On strik- 
ing the clapper at once against the bell and the inside of the 
tube, two distinct sounds were heard at the remote extremity, 
the one sent through the iron, aud the other conducted along the 
air. The interval between those sounds was measured by a chro- 
nometer that marked half-seconds. In the first experiment, the 
pipe consisted of 78 pieces; its length, exclusive of the lead 
tings, was G7 feet ; and the interval between the two sounds was 
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ascertained, from a mean of fifty trials, to be .542”. But the 
ordinary propagation of sound through the atmosphere would, 
that temperature, have required .579"; and consequently the 
difference, .037”", must give the time of transmission through the 
metallic tube.—In another experiment, the assemblage of pipes, 
including the leaden joints, extended to 2550 feet, or nearly half 
a mile; and on a medium of 200 trials the two sounds were 
heard at the interval of 2.79 seconds. The time which sound 
would take, according to the calculation, to travel the same dis- 
tance through the air, is 2.5 seconds ; whence the difference, 
29", marks the time of conveyance along the combined tubes. 
But M. Biot was enabled, by in geniously varying the experiment, 
to arrive direct! y at that conclu: ion, without employing any pre- 
vious computation. He concludes, from numerous combined 
trials, that the true quantity was .26”; and therefore that sound 
1s transmitted ten or twelve times faster through cast iron than 
hrough the atmosphere. 

These xperiments sufficiently -confirm the results of abstract 
theory. Perhaps cast iron is more languid in its tremors than the 
purer malleable iron. Chladni had assigned the cclerity of vi- 
bration through iron and glass at 17500 feet in a second ; and 
Leslie had shown, in one of the « m us notes ainexed to his book 
on Heat, that through a fir board the veloc city of impulsion, which 
he proved to be the same as that of vibration, is 17300 feet in a 

We wish that some experiments on a large scale were 
time of the transmission of scund through water. 
sould not fail, we are sure, to lead to consequences highly 

ive in the economy of nature. 
desides the paper which we have now analyzed, this volume 
ntains several chemical dissertations of no ordinary value, though 
f our preceding observations will prevent us from go- 
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an inferior degree. Of course it follows, that one portion of me- 
tal, in ts second state of oxydation, ought, if it takes up more 
acid, to take up at least twice as much as it did in the first; or, 
to employ a more general form of expression, it should always 
be found, that the quantity of acid in metalli c salts, so constitut~ 
ed, is directly proportional to the quantity of oxygen in the 
oxyd, —the very principle which M. Gay-Lussac en: deavours to 
demonstrate in this memoir. We shall not pretend to determine 
the claims to originality which our author tacitly makes, or to risk 
a conjecture whether or not he is indebted to Mr Dalton. That 
the principle maintained by both is the same, we conceive to be 
undeniable; and it is certain that M. Gay-Lussac was in posses- 
sion of the English work, if not before, at least within, twenty- 
four days aftet this memoir was read (and long before it was pub- 
lished), as he expressly refers to it, in another paper of that date, 
as a work with which he was familiar. 

The facts advanced by our author, in support of the principle, 
consist chiefly in the phenomena which occur during the precipi- 
tation of one metal by another. Thus, when neurral solutions 
of acetate of lead, sulphate of copper, and nitrate of silver, are 
precipitated by zinc, iron and copper, respectively, it is inferred, 
as no gas appears to be extricated, that merely a transfer of the 
oxygen and acid is made from one metal to the other. 

By similar facts and reasonings, the principle is extended to 
salts containing metals at their maximum of oxydation; and then 
it is applied to the sulphites by means of a calculation depending 
on two facts ;—the change of sulphuric acid, by heat, into oxy- 
gen and sulphurous acid gas; an: 1 the curious circumst ince that, 
during the conversion of sulphite into sulphate ef lead, the neutral 
state of the salt undergoes no alteration. Our author, in an ob- 
servation at the end of this memoir, attempts to prove, that the 
quantity of sulphur in sulphurets formed by the action of svul- 
phureted hydrogen or the hydrosuiphurets on metallic salts, is 
directly proportional to the quantity of oxygen previously com- 
‘bined with the metal. 

We have not entered into a minute analysis of this memoir, 
nor pointed out the particular application of the author’s con- 
clusions, because the hypothesis which he endeivours to esta- 
blish appears: to us ta stand in need of much additwual .con- 
firmation. The series of facts on which it rest:, stfikes wus 
at first sight, as far too narrow and limited for the bas's «i 
80 extensive an inference 5 and some of the experiments refeired 
to in proof of its truth, seem to us contradictory to each other 
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Oyr author nowhere adverts to the nature of the sub and super 
acid salts, the very existence of either of which equally opposes 
the hypothesis that the quantity of acid is, in all cases, directly 
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proportional to the quantity of oxygen in the oxyd. As a par- 
ticular instance, let us take the subsulphate of iron, prodyced by 
exposing a solution of the green sulphate to the atmosphere. It 
is well known, that, during its formation, the liquid becomes 
sensibly acid ;—but how is this phenomenon to. be reconciled 
with the hypothesis, according to which, as the metal acquires 
more oxygen, it should possess. a greater capacity for acid, and 
retain that with which it was combined, with additional force? 
To remove this objection, it would be necessary to proye, that the 
acid, in this case, exists only in mechanical mixture with the 
oxyd, and not in chemical union, which is. highly improbable. 
Many other instances of a similar nature might be quoted. 

The spirit of theory and generalization, in short, is cyidently 
too much indulged throughout this memoir; and the ingenious 
author is so fully satisfied of the truth of his hypothesis, though 
countenanced but by a few insulated facts, that he does not 
scruple to set it up as the very standard and test of truth, by 
which the accuracy of the laborious experience of other philoso- 
phers is to be estimated and controuled. He has, in some other 
of his late inquiries (which we hope to be able to refer to on a 
future occasion), as well as in this, followed the path originally 
struck out by Mr Dalton, and pursued by him with much indus- 
try and talent. The idea of uniform proportions in all chemical 
combinations, has received support from some other chemists of 
high authority ; but the fact, we conceive, is still very far from 
being established ; nor can we investigate too rigorously, or re- 
ceive with too much caution, general principles which are intend- 
ed to he applied to correct the results of actual experiment and 
analysis. The quantities of elementary materials which form 
compound bodies, and the nature of their arrangements, are 
scarcely susceptible of rigorous demonstration. As yet, a few 
facts only have been compared in relation to these numerical doc- 
trines ; and any decision ypon them will be premature. We hope 
soon to be enabled to resume this important subject, with betrer 
grounds of conclusion. In the mean time, we would earnestly 
recommend the most minute experimental inguiry, in all cases in 
which mathematics are applied to chemistry. To use the words of 
Boerhaave, ‘ egregia illius ancilla est,—non alia pejor domina. ” 


1. Of the Action of Vegetable Acids on Alcohol, both with and 
“without the intervention of a Mineral Acid. 


2. Of the Combination of Acids with Vegetable and Anjmal Sub- 
stances. By M.'Thenard. Read at the Institute, Novem- 
ber 23, 1807. 


The new facts detailed in the first memoir are processes for 
forming compounds by distilling the oxalic, malie, citric, gallic and 
rs . tartarous 
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tartarous acids, refpetively with alcohol and a mineral acid. The 
fubftances thus produced are all analogous to each other, and to 
the oil of benzoin difcovered by Scheele; and, according to M. 
Thenard’s experiments, they are entirely free from the mineral 
acid employed. Thele facts. are both new and curious; and 
others are brought forward which are alfo curious, but not new, 
Such, for inftance, are fome,of our author’s experiments re{pecting 
acetic ether, particularly the procefs by which he fucceeded in pro- 
curing it without the intervention of a mineral acid. Few che- 
mifts, we conceive, can be ignogant of this method, as it wag 
known as long ago as 1.759, when, the Count de Lauragais made 
it public. His refults, indeed, were confidered as incorrect by 
Scheele ; byt their accuracy has fince been well eftablifhed by M- 
Pelletier and Dr Henry, as well as by the experiments of M. ‘The- 
nard himfelf. Whether this neglect towards the inquiries of 
thefe gentlemen, was intentional or not, on the part of eyr author, 
is of very little confequence ; for, whilft the records of chemical] 
difcovery exift, philofophers may reft afflured that juitice will be 
done to their labours fooner or later by the enlightened part of 
mankind, 

Led by a train of reafoning like that which M. Thenard follow- 
ed in concluding the experiments of Scheele on acetic ether and 
oil ef benzoin to be inconclufive, we cannot but think the in- 
veftigation here brought forward of the fame defcription ; and 
that much remains to be done, before the nature of the new fub~ 
ftances will be fully underftood. ‘They are confidered by our au- 
‘thor as combinations merely of the yeyetable acids and alcohol ; 
and he afferts, that the mineral acid employed in the operation, acts 
no other part than that of condenfing the veyetable acid and alco- 
hol, and of inducing in each a tlate that difpofes them to com- 
bine. This is poffible ; but it is not demonitrated by any experi- 
meats he has defcribed. Independent of the failure of all his at- 
tempts to form the combination directly, there are many zeafons 
which would induce a cautious inquirer to refule his affent to the 
propofition: ‘The powers, for initance, neceffary to decompole 
thefe fubitances are apparently inconfiltent with the difficulty of 
forming them. Qur author Qund that a ftrong folution of potath 
required a confiderable time to feparate the acid from the alcohol. 
Their denfities, too, as well as thofe of ethers which they fo 
much refemble in their formation, are contrary to the chemical 
law, that compounds ufually pofic{s a {pecific gravity greater than 
the mean {pecific gravity of the bodies which enter into their com- 
pofition. It may be faid, and it appears more confiftent with the 
phenomena, that the affinities which preferve the vegetable acids 
and alcohol in their perfeét (tates, are broken by the mineral acid ; 
and that, from a new arrangement of the elements of both hamieh, 
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the fubftances in queftion are formed. M. Thenard is evidently 
premature in his conclufions concerning thefe bodies, particularly 
as he endeavours to eftablifh on them a general principle. ‘The 
details, too, are not fufficiently ample to render his memoir com- 
plete and fatisfa€tory ; or to convince others of the juftnefs of his 
opinions. 

From the new faéts, our author conceived it probable, that 
acids, in general, are capable of being combined with all animal 
and vegetable fubftances. The fubje€t of his fecond memoir was 
to afcertain how far this idea might be corre&t. With this inten« 
tion, he ftates, that he very carefully examined the compound 
formed by paffing oxymuriatic acid gos through alcohol, and the 
fubftance known by the name of artificial camphor, produced by 
the abforption of muriatic acid gas by oil of turpentine. The 
moft fingular property noticed in thefe bodies, is the ftrength with 
which theft elements are combined. The acid M. Thenard has 
afcertained, is not eafily feparated by the ftrongeft alkaline folu- 
tions. From his experiments, and the ftriking analogy exifting 
between artificial camphor and muriatic ether, he concludes, con- 
trary to the opinions of Gehlen, and others who have ftudied the 
fubje&t, and apparently with great propriety, that the artificial 
camphor is a compound merely of muriatic acid and oil of turpen- 
tine ; and that the other fubftance is a fimilar compound of the 
fame acid, and a body which he has not been able to obtain in an 
uncombined ftate. In fupport of his conje&turey he refers to the 
known combinations of acids with animal and vegetable fubftan- 
ces. ‘The fadts are in his favour; yet the proofs which they af- 
ford only ftrengthen an analogy, but do not eftablifh the truth of 
the opinion. 

Our author’s obfervations on the combinations of tannin, are 

not new. Mr Davy has noticed thofe combinations in a paper 
on Tannin, publithed in the Philofophical ‘Tranfactions for 1803; 
and they have fince been defcribed by Tromsdorf and Bouillon-La- 
grange. M. Thenard’s opinion on the artificial tannin of Mr Hat- 
chett, is remarkable for its precipitancy and improbability ; and is 
advanced with a flippancy very unworthy of the philofophical cha- 
ra@er. Hecon Gders i it as a combination merely of nitric acid and 
vegetable mat an Even if, by vegetable matter, he means char- 
coal, we are of opinion t that he has diftorted the fat to make it 
fuit his hypothefis ; and, though he is fupported by M. Chevreu!, 
who, it is faid, in a note annexed to the volume, will find it an 
cafy matter to determine the queftion, we confefs, that we fhall 
prefer Mr Hatchett’s views of the fubject, till the notion of the 
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We have already exceeded our limits ; but we cannot resist the 
pleasure of noticing, though in the most cursory manner, a va- 
luable paper by Thenard and Guy-Lussac on the subj ct of the 
new alkaline metals. It contains the substance of ght memoirs 
communicated to the National Institute of France, and which 
treated of the nature and relations of those singular products. Mr 
Davy’s brilliant discovery of the metal of potash, was no svoner 
known in Paris, than the chemists of that capital eagerly hastened 
to explore a new track. The researches of Thenard and Gay- 
Lussac appear to have been conducted with uncommon ingenuity 
and success. By fusing with intense heat, in a clean gun-barre}, 
the caustic potash in contact with iron filings, and condensing the 
sublimate by the application of excessive cold at the other extre- 
mity of the barrel, they procured a quantity of the fluid metal at 
much less expense, and in far greater quantity, than that which is 
obtained by the ordinary galvanic process. ‘They were*hence en- 
abled to examine the comb:nations of this new substance on a 
pretty large scale. In a similar way, the metal of soda was pro- 
cured. ‘The action of these metals, among other striking effects, oc- 
casions the decomposition of ammonia and of theacid of borax. 

In combining their analyses, MM. ‘Thenard and Gay-Lussac, if 
we may judge from this short abstract, disp! vy juster views and clos- 
er philosophical deduction, than are generally met with in the writ- 
ings of the mere chemists. ‘They have established, we think, most 
convincingly, that the new metals are not simple ‘whe tances, but 
really compounds of the several bases with hydrogen. ‘To the 
arguments here brought forward, we would add another consider- 
ation, grounded on analogy. Every compound must have the in- 
termediate density of its distinet ingredients. But the specific 
gravity of the alkaline metals, one of which floats on water, is 
far less than that of the substances from which they are derived. 
Does not this clearly indicate the union of their bases with some 
attenuated species of matter, such as hydrogen, which, by its in- 
fusion, may widely distend the primary molecules, and thus re- 
duce the compound to a much lower density ? Should these me- 
talloids be of the same nature with the ordinary metals, we can 
only conclude, that all metals are the compounds of certain bases 
with hydrogen. These bases may have not been yet exhibited, 
though we are familiarly acquainted with their oxyds and metal- 
line hydrates, which would be considered as only opposite com- 
pounds. Such, indeed, is the present very loose and unsettled 
state of chemical principles, that we should not feel great sur- 
prise at seeing the old doctrine of phlogiston, with some modiii- 
cations, again restored to its former credit. 
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Art. XI. Travels in America, performed for the purpose of ex- 
ploring the Rivers Alleghany, Monongahela, Ohio and Missi. 
sippi, and ascertaining the Produce and Condition of their Banks 
and Vicinity. By Thomas Ashe, Esq. 3 vol. Sit R. Phillips, 
London, 1809. 


T= author of this work, we are told in the preface, has return- 

ed to America; but whether with the view ef remaining 
there, or for the purpose of adding to the surprising discoveries 
which he has already made, we are not informed. But, whatever 
Mr Ashe may hereafter perform, it is quite certain, according to 
his editor, that he has already done enough to place him on a le- 
vel with our most celebrated travellers. He has produced a book 
which cannot fail, we are assured, ‘ to instruct the statesman, de- 
light the naturalist, and astonish the antiquary.’ It would be quite 


inexcusable in us to pass over a work of such extraordinary pre- 
tensions, without a particular notice. 

It was at Pittsburg that Mr Ashe entered on the survey of these 
vast countries which stretch along the Ohio and Missisippi; but, 
in the first part of his book, he favours the reader with a general 
view of the Atlantic states, and a detailed account of his journey 
from Philadelphia to the head of the Ohio. And here he begins 


to discover that unmeasured hatred of the Americans which per- 
wades the whole of his narrative. His account of the Atlantic 
states, indeed, forms the most comprehensive piece of national 
abuse we ever recollect to have perused. Their inhabitants, it 
seems, are all abominably vicious ; but in degrees very nicely dis- 
tinguished ;—the middle states being bad—the northern very bad 
—and the southern execrable. 

That the Americans have great and peculiar faults, both in their 
manners and their morality, we take to be undeniable. They have 
the vices and the virtues that belong to their situation; and they 
will continue to have them until that situation is altered. Their 
manners, for the most part, are those of a scattered and migratory, 
but speculating people; and there will be no great amendment, 
vntil the population becomes more dense, and more settled in its 
habits. When wealth comes to be more generally inherited than 
acquired, there will be more refinement, both in vice and in man- 
ners: and, as the population becomes ¢oncentred, and the spirit of 
adventure is deprived of its objects, the sense of honour will im- 
prove with the importance of character. Mr Ashe, however, 
would have us believe, that the Americans are universally and ir- 
seclaimably vicious ; and his sweeping anathemas are scarcely ever 
softened by any favourable exceptions, although the traveller in A- 
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merica, to ule the words of a truly philofophical obferver, * paffes 
* through all degrees of civilization and manners, and fees, in the 
* fucceflion of fpace, what appears to belong only to the fucceflion 
* of time.’ * 

Mr Afhe’s journey to Pittfburg is furprifingly fertile in adven- 
tures. He, firft of all, kills a ftupendous bear, of whofe death 
we have a moft pathetic account,—the faid bear condu@ting him- 
felf moft unbecomingly in articulo mortis. We are next entertains 
ed with a fine incident at an obfcure inn among the mountains, 
where our traveller falls in love with an elegant damfel, who per- 
formed the offices of cook and chambermaid, and prefents her 
with a copy of Thomfon’s Seasons—a blank leaf being previouily 
decorated with an appropriate poetic effufion. On the night after 
this interefting rencounter, Mr Afhe, who had travelled all day in 
a ftate of profound reverie, was overtaken by darknefs on the top 
of a mountain, and there obliged, in order to avoid greater dangers, 
to take poft for thenight. ‘The marvels which he beheld from this 
lofty ftation, will be beft defcribed in his own language. 

*'The moon shone, but capriciously: for, though some places 
were adorned with her brightest beams, and exhibited various fantas- 
tic forms and colours, others were unaffected by her light, and aw- 
fully maintained an unvaried gloom—a “ darkness visible ””—con- 
veying terror anddismay. Such apprehensions were gaining fast on 
my imagination, till an object of inexpressible sublimity gave a dif- 
ferent direction to my thoughts, and seized the entire possession of 
my mind. The heavenly vault appeared to be all on fire, not exhi- 
biting the stream or character of the aurora-borealis, but an immen- 
sity vivid and clear, through which the stars, detached from the fir- 
mament, traversed in eccentrie directions, followed by trains of light 
of diversified magnitude and brightness. Many meteors rose majes- 
tically out of the horizon ; and, having gradually attained an eleva- 
tion of thirty degrees, suddenly burst, and descended to the earth in 
a shower of brilliant sparks, or glittering gems. This splendid phe- 
nomenon was succeeded by a multitude of shooting stars and balls, and 
columns of fire; which, after assuming a variety of forms, vanished 
in slight flashes of lighting, and left the sky in its usual appearance 
and serenity. Nature stood checked,’ &c. Vol. I. 

From this mountain-fcene, Mr Athe deduces this moft natural 
conclufion—* that no one fhould dare to compofe a hiftory of na- 
ture without paffing fuch a night on fuch a mountain. ’ 

The letters from Pittfburg, (for the narrative is thrown into the 
epiftolary form), amidft a great deal of fimilar rant, contain fome 
details regarding that thriving place and its neighbourhood, which 
are well worth notice. Situated on the {pot where the Alleghany 
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and Monongahela unite to form the Ohio, Pittfburg is admirably 
adapted to the purpoies of commerce. ‘Thefe two rivers connect 
it wich an immenie extent of country; and their banks, interfperf- 
ed with farms, villages and towns, proclaim an increafing and in- 
dulirious population. It contains above two thoufand inhabitants, 
the moft opulent of whom are Irith; and this, fays our author, 
© has hindered the vicious propenfitics of the keuuine American 
character from eitablifhing here the /orrid dominion which they 
have aflumed over the Atlantic ftates.? The manufactures are 
various and ilou vrithing, particularly that of glafs; and fhip build. 
ing is practifed to a conliderable extent. In October 1806, there 
were feweral vefl<ls of 350 tons on the ftocks. Through Pittfburg 
it carried on an extenfive trade between the diftant ports of Phi- 
ladelphia and New Orleans. Here are florekeepers who exchange 
the produce of the furrounding countries, of which they make 
two colicctions amiually, for goods brought acrofs the mountains 
from Philadelphia: thefe they convey by the Ohio and Miffiffipi 
to Kentucky und New Orleans; and with the proceeds in dollars, 
or bills of exchange on Philadelphia, their agents sail to that place 
to make new purchafes, and traverfe again the wide circle of their 
exchanges—a circle which embraces a {pace of not lefs than 5650 
miles. 

This immenfe {phere of a€tivity, too, is the creation of yefterday. 
Even Mr Athe, difpofed as he is to decry every thing American, is 
obliged*to admit, that the difplays, in the wonders of her growing 
induftry, a picture at once ftrikin g and exhilarating. It is impof- 
fible to contemplate fuch a fcene without exulting in the triumphs 
of induftry. This peaceful power is here fubduing regions of grow- 
ing fore fts, which con quering g armnies would fear to enter; and ex- 
tending, with filent rapidity, the limits of civilized exiftence. We 
cannot help wifhing that our countrymen, in general, were a little 
more alive to the feelings which we conceive fuch a fpeétacle is 
calculated to excite; and that they could be brought to fympa- 
thize a little more in the progrefs of a kindred people, deftined to 
carry our language, our arts, and our interefts too, over regions 
more vant than ever acknowledged the fway of the Cefars of 
Rome But. the bitter feelings of the colonial war {till rankle in 
too Tuany oms on both fides of the Atiantic. ‘The utter im- 
poli ty of any national gain in a conteft with America, and the 
pernici ious animofites which fuch a conteft is fure to engender, 
are altogether overlooked by a certian clafs of politicians. It is 
enough for them, that we {hall drive her thips from the feas, and 
blockade them in her ports; and that the great naval power of 
Britain may be employed to fcatter the paltry flotillas of America— 
to palfy the indultry of our bef cuflomers in the new world—and 
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to burn a few towns, still more defenceless and unoffending than 
Copenhagen! We do not mean to say, that this temper has not 
been met, and even perhaps provoked, by a corresponding temper 
in America; but, where the interest of two countries calls so 
loudly for their conciliation, it is :mpossible that they should quar- 
rel without gross faults upon both sides. 

Brilliant as Mr Ashe is in description, this does not hinder him 
from aiming at glory as a political philosopher ; and, accordingly, 
we are favoured with a long discourse upon emigration, in which 
he insists largely on the inevitable disasters that must attend such 
a step on the part of every British subject. His mode of reason- 
ing on this point is sufficiently characteristic. He takes, in the 
first place, a single instance of failure as sufficient to prove that 
all must fail. In the next place, he carefully selects his instance 
from the only description of persons who have no sort of tempta- 
tion to emigrate, and who, it is universally admitted, must suffer 
extremely by such a proceeding. Upon these principles, he looks 
round till he finds a gentleman farmer from the county of Sussex, 
who, being a little democratical in his politics, had sold his pro- 
perty, and sailed for America, to become a great farmer and states- 
man. ‘The result was quite natural. ‘This restless person very 
soon found out, ‘ that the high price of labour renders it impos- 
ble for a gentleman farmer to make any thing of land there;’ and 
that political consequence depended in America, as well as in other 
countries, a good deal upon property. It is needless to say, that 
this example has no application at all to the ambitious mechanics 
of England, or the dislodged small farmers of the Highlands. 

Mr Ashe also descants, at great length, upon the intellectual 
capacities and literature of the Americans; and indulges himself 
in one of the most presumptuous philippics we ever recollect to 
have perused. Now, though we are certainly of opinion, that 
the second-rate pamphleteers of that country write incomparably 
better than Mr Ashe, it is no doubt true, that America can produce 
nothing to bring her intellectual efforts into any sort of comparison 
with that of Europe. Liberty and competition have as yet done 
nothing to stimulate literary genius in these republican states. 
They have never passed the limits of humble mediocrity, either in 
thought or expression. Noah Webster, we are afraid, still occu- 
pies the first place in criticism, Timothy Dwight and Joel Barlow 
in poetry, and Mr Justice Marshall in history : and, as to the phy- 
sical sciences, we shall merely observe, that a little elementary 
treatise of botany appeared in 1803; and that this paltry contri- 
bution to natural history is chronicled, by the latest American his- 
toriav, among the ‘ remarkable occurrences since the Revolution !’ 
In short, federal America has done nothing, either to extend, di- 
2 versify, 
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versify, or embellish the sphere of human knowledge. Though 
all she has written were obliterated from the records of learning, 
there would (if we except the works of Franklin) be'no positive 
diminution, either of the useful or the agreeable. The destruc- 
tion of her whole literature would not occasion so much regret 
as we feel for the loss of a few leaves from an antient classic. 

But, notwithstanding all this, we really cannot agree with Mr 
Ashe in thinking the Americans absolutely incapable, or degene- 
rate ; and are rather inclined to think, that when their neighbour. 
hood thickens, and their opulence ceases to depend on exertion, 
they will show something of the same talents to which it is a 
part of our duty to do justice among ourselves. And we are the 
more inclined to adopt this favourable opinion, from considering, 
that her history has already furnished occasions for the display of 
talents of a high order; and that, in the ordinary business of go- 
vernment, she displays no mean share of ability and eloquence. 
In opposition to all this, to be sure, we have the positive asser- 
tion of Mr Ashe, who will not allow that she has at any time 
attained mediocrity, either in statesmanship or war. 

¢ I cannot honour,’ says he, ‘ with the name of commanders, 
the men who overwhelmed a handful of British, and, after several 
years combat, obtained an unprofitable victory. In like manner,’ 
(and the simile is really incomparable), ‘ I have known a shoal of 
herrings run down a whale on the coast of Cornwall ; but it did not 
follow, that I was to attribute this accident to the individual prowess 
of any such contemptible animals, or to the absence of strength 
and capacity in the whale.’ I. 137. 

This eloquent person next takes a sutvey of the legislature ; 
and, after assuring us that ‘ he asserts nothing without positive 
proofs,’ delivers himself as follows. 

‘ There are in America no real politicians; the speeches you see 
in papers are made by Irish and Scotch journalists, who attend the 
congress and senate, merely to take the spirit of their peoqeeshigy 
and clothe it with a language interesting to read. Attending the 
debates of congress, on a day when a subject of consequence was to 
be discussed, I left the house, full of contempt of its eloquence, and 
the paucity of talent employed for the support or condemnation of 
the question. Notwithstanding this, I read in next morning’s Ga- 
zette, “ that a debate took place in the house last night, of the most 
interesting nature, and was agitated by all the talent in the country. ” 
And here followed certain eloquent orations, a sentence of which ne- 
‘ver passed in the house.’ I. 140. 

Now, without presuming to deny that the Americans are still 
very far from perfection in oratory, we really cannot bring out- 
selves to doubt that they are actually the authors of the een 
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which are imputed to them in the public prints: The mind of 
the country shines in every line of them; their fabric and orna- 
ments are decisively transatlantic ; and we could just as readil 
believe, that the orations of Sheridan are written by a Philodel- 
phia man, as that the speeches of Mr Randolph, for example, 
are the work of a Scotch reporter. 

Hiuving thus despatched the Senate, Mr Ashe takes a view of 
the Bar, which he finds ia a very lamentable state; for ‘a Mr 
Emmet and a Mr Livingstone enjoy repute.’ ‘With regard to 
Physic, though two of its professors, Drs Rush and Wilson, * have 
written themselves into infallibility,’ still the country * is shame- 
fully destitute of able practitioners.’ As to the Church, there is 
a Mr Smith who enjoys a high character as a clerical orator ; and, 
indeed, he preaches very good sermons ;,but—they happen to be 
Dr Blair’s, ‘ delivered in a strain of dull monotony.’ 

Having indulged himself for a long time in these disquisitions, 
our traveller at length enters upon a description of the Ohio, pre- 
paratory to the narrative of his voyage. The length of this fine 
river, from Pittsburg to its confluence with the Missisippi, is e- 
leven hundred miles. It rises greatly in spring and autumn, when 
it is navigable by large vessels, but, when it subsides, can admit 
only of flat-bottomed boats. ‘The space of twenty days is reck- 
oned a good spring voyage to the Missisippi; but, in summer, 
when the waters are low, from six to ten weeks are required to 
perform it. Very little use is made of the oar ;—the boat, which 
is Of a square form, and guided by a huge oar at the stern, is 
committed to the stream; and all that is necessary is, to keep 
clear of the numerous islands, which greatly add to its beauty, 
while they embarrass its navigation. 

We meet with nothing remarkable in the voyage, till Mr Ashe 


‘reaches Wheeling, a town about ninety miles below Pittsburg, 


on the Virginia side of the river. This is a considerable com- 
mercial station, and thriving marvellously, notwithstanding the 
nefarious character of its inhabitants. On coming here, it is very 
desirable to ascertain who have ears, and who want them; asa 
considerable part of the male population happen, according to Mr 
Ashe, to have left these appendages nailed to certain penitential 
crosses in other places of America. Quarrels are frequent ; and, 
when two persons fight, it is generally ‘ according to tie rule of 
* rough and-tumbic; a kind of combat in which it is lawful for the 
* combatants to peel the skull, tear out the eyes, or smooth away 


‘* the nose #? Our author gives a Jong account of a battle of this 


kind, between a Virginian and Kentuckeyan ; but we must refer 
to the book itself such of otir readers as delight in wild sports, 
m™. 


he great western road from Philadelphia to Lexington, in Ken- 
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tuckey, passes through this town; and there is a mail-coach, 
which performs the journey (700 miles) in fifteen days. Small 
inns, affording bacon, Indian bread, and whiskey, are to be found 
at convenient distances along this route ;—and ‘ let those,” says 
our author, * who despise this bill of fare, remember, that seven 
* years ago this road was called the wilderness; and travellers had 
© to encamp, and find their own provisions, and with great difh- 
* culty secure their horses from panthers and wolves,” What 
striking facts from a writer who endeavours, in other places, to 
make us believe that this very country is devoted, by the vices of 
its people and its climate, to barbarism and progressive degeneracy ! 

He gives a pretty favourable account of the inhabitants of Ma- 
rietta, a town situated at the junction of the Great Muskingum 
with the Ohio. Here, as well as at Pittsburg, are built ships of 
considerable burden; and the people, besides being industrious 
and enterprising, are well educated, and moral; having schools 
and churehes supported by fixed contributions. Still, however, 
Mr Ashe cannot refrain from what he thinks wit, at their expense. 

‘ Yesterday, I was speaking rather harshly to a man who had not 
fulfilled an agreement with me to caulk my boat, when a gentleman 
came up, and accosted him with—‘ Ah! General, how do you do? 
I mean to dine with you:—What’s your hour?” I made sure of 
this opportunity to go on to the baker in pursuit of some biscuit. 
On seeing the bread, I began to comment on the price and quality, 
and might have betrayed some little dissatisfaction and incivility, 
had nota third person entered opportunely to say—* Colonel, I 
want a loaf of bread!” My next call was on a butcher, whose 
dirty-looking meat made me neglectful of my late experience, and I 
raved without any consideration of decorum, till brought to a sense 
of misconduct by a negro; who, taking me aside, very kindly warn- 
ed me that the butcher was a judge, and would fine folks for cursing 
and swearing!’ I. p. 297. 

The banks of the Great Muskingum opened to our traveller a 
scene of various and imteresting occupations; for, not to mention 
his speculations on the habits of wild turkeys, and his terrible 
contest with a huge rattlesnake, it was here his longing eyes were 
jirst greeted with a view of those Indian remains—‘ those venerable 
relics of once polished, but now degraded nations,’ upon which 
he has descanted through so many pages of maukish enthusiasm 
and inept speculation. [tis to his discourses upon d/umuli and 
barrows and mud camps, that his sage editor alludes, when he 
boasts of the ‘ astonishment’ which his book must occasion to 
the antiquary. ‘The truth is, that these antiquities, as they are 
ealled, have been described before by far more sober and com- 
petent observers. We shall not, therefore, disturb our readers 
with any of his tedious and frothy descriptions, far less with his 
manifold 
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manifold abfurdities in regard to their origin. Sullice it to fay, 
that he afcribes them to fome remote period, when the anceltors 
of the prefent favages were powerful and polifhed,—an opinion 
which we fhould not deem worthy of notice, had it not the pre- 
vious fanétion of Dr Benjamin Barton, whofe writings contain the 
beft defcriptions of thefe curious veltiges. But, notwithftanding 
this more refpectable authority, we cannot hefitate for a moment, 
to reject as altogether vifionary, the idea of a civilization which 
records itfelf in no language or tradition—in no monument of 
higher art than a mud wall—and in no inftrument more perfect 
than a hatchet of itone. It is a rule in philofophy, not to admit 
unknown caufes, when the phenomena may be accounted for by 
thofe which are known. Now, Dr Barton himfelf tells us, that 
fome of the Indian nations had intercourfe with the Mexicans. 
Why, therefore, might they not derive from them thofe rings and 
articles of pottery, upon which he builds fo much? With regard 
to the mud encampments, again, we know from Oldmixon, * and 
other writers, that the fayages on the Atlantic coait ere&ed works 
of that defcription when we firft invaded them; and thus, all 
that remains to be accounted for is the greater magnitude of thofe 
beyond the Alleghany mountains; as to which it is quite enough 
to fay, that it is now perfeQtly known that the tribes in that re 
zion were formerly much more numerous than they are at prefent. 

1. Volney, + after a careful infpection of thefe boafted monu- 
ments, gives it as his decided opinion, that they are exaétly fimi- 
lar to thofe mentioned by Oldmixon ; and certainly we ought to 
adopt his opinion, in preference to one which does fo much vio- 
lence to analogy, to reafon, and to hiltory. 

On arriving at the Scioto, Mr Afhe made an excurfion to Chili« 
cothé, the capital of the Ohio ftate, and which is fituated about 
fixty miles up that river. The place, he fays, is fo unhealthy, 
that the government has it in contemplation to remove to fome 
more eligible firuation. The whole country, indeed, like all the 
other parts not cleared of their woods and marthes, is, more or 
lefs, fubje& to periodical returns of fever and diarrhzea; and this, 
according to Mr Afhe, forms the main objection to the Ohio ftate, 
which is in confiderable favour with him.—We fhall here briefly 
collect a few other particulars regarding this flourifhing member 
of the Union. Ie lies along the right bank of the river from 
which it takes its name,-extending at lea(t five hundred miles in 
length and breadth. The foil in general is extremely rich, and 
that extenfive portion of it which lies between the two rivers 
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Miamis, is pronounced by our author to contain ¢ by much the 
fineft land in the known world.’ Here fifty or fixty buthels of 
wheat, and towards one hun‘red of Indian corn, may be raifed 
on.an acre. At Cincinnati there is an office for the fale of lands ; 
and in : 806, no Icfs than feventeen thoufand contracts, at the 
rate of two dollars per acre, were entered there, bearing the names 
of perfons from ali quarters of Europe, as well as America. By 
merely keeping thefe lands ten years, they may, according to Mr 
Athe, be rented at a profit of fifty dollars or more per acre; and 
this, he thinks, is the moit eligible line for a fpeculator ; as at 
prefent, the price of labour is fo high, produce so cheap, and 
markets fo ee that little more than a fubfiftence is to be made 
by mere tarm i This ftate is not more preeminent in fertility, 
than in induftry ape morals ;—a fuperiority which Mr Athe, with 
reafon, afcribes to the great number of Quakers it contains, and 
to the abolition of flivery, which formed one of the firft ads of 
its government. This ftate was admitred into the Union in 1803. 
Mr Afhe dees not mention rhe amount of its population ; but we 
find Dr Holmes {tates it to. have been in that year upwards of 
feventy-fix thoufind. 
South of this lies the ftate of Kentuckey, of which we fhall al- 
. fo collect a fhort account. Tt takes its name from the river Ken- 
tuckey, wich flows through it into the Ohio, and which is navi- 
gable a great way from its mouth. Kt is generally mountainous 
and uneven, and hs, according to our author, been greatly «m- 
bellifhed, in certain infi'ious accounts given of it in Europe. 
‘There are here millions of acres called Barrens, altogether incap- 
abl- of cultivation from want of water. There are other diltriéts,, 
however, particularly one in the middle, of fixty miles by thirty, 
to which, he admits, full juflice has fearcely been done, even in 
the flowery narratives to which he alludes. The current of emi- 
gration which formerly flowed rapidly, and almoft exclufively, 
into this ftate, has now {pread into a variety of new channels; 
and part of its original fettlers, allured by new profpeéts, have 
made a fecond migration. Fs export trade, of which Louifville 
is the chief feat, is confiderable. Ships are built at this place; 
and a canal was begun to carry veflels round the rapids, which 
too greatly obiiruct the navigation of the Ohio. Frankfort, the 
feat of governnent, is fituated about feventy miles up the Ken- 
tuckey ; bur Lexington is the largett town of this, indeed of all 
the weftern itates, and (tands in that delightful tra& already no- 
ticed. It contains three hundred houfes, and is the feat of an uni- 
verfity, where about « hunéred, fludents are faught Englifh, La- 
tiny Gre k, and Mathematics. Of its inhabitants, and indeed the 
whole population of the tlate, Mr Aihe exhibits a very difagree- 
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able picture, charging them with ferocity, boifteroufnefs, and 
coarfe debauchery. The following, he fays, is a faichfal victure 
of the general mode of Vvirg throtch the ft re. 

* I rode about fifteen miles, when [ stopped at the house of a cul- 
tivator whom I had fallen in with on the road, and took such re- 
freshment as we found prepared. On entering the house, which was 
a log one; fitted up very well, the Kentuckyan never exchanged a 
word with his wife or his children, though he had been absent several” 
days. No tender inquiry or sentiment; nothing but a contemptuous 
silence and a stern brutality, which block up all the avenues to the 
heart. The poor woman mace a large bowl of drink, composed of 
sugar, water, whiskey and peach juice, and handed it to her hus- 
band with all the servility of a menial. ‘The dinner consisted ot 
large piece of salt bacon, a dish of homslie, and a tureen of squir- 
rel broth. I dined entirely on the latter, which I found incompara- 
bly good, and the meat equal to the most delicate chicken. The 
Kentuckyan ate nothing oe bacon, which is the favourite diet of 
all the inhabitants of the state; and drank nothing but whiskey, 
which soon made him two thirds drunk. In this he is also support- 
ed by the general habit. In a country, then, where bacon and spi- 
rits form the favourite summer repast, it cannot be just to atiribute 
entirely the causes of inferiority to the climate. No people on earth 
live with less regard to regimen ; they eat sult meat three times a 
day; seldom have any vegetables; and drink ardent spirits from 
morning till night.” IT. 251. 

Mr Athe gives a turgid account of his paflige of the rapids 
at Louifville, which was attenied with many awful cicum- 
ftances. Thoufands of dull traders, indeed, had pallid them be« 
fore; but when ‘ sucha man as Mr Ashe’ (to ule the words ap- 
plied to him by the beauty at Cincinnati) was to make the trin- 
fit, it was to be expected that Nature fhould be ttrafigely dit 
turbed, and fill the hearts of fordid pilots with ferious alanis. 
The voyage after this achievement proceeded without incident, 


‘till Mr Athe pafied the mouth of the W-bath, when, on © the 


Indiana fhore,’ he explored a cave more replete with terrors, 
than any fuch place we ever read of in ronance. We caunot 
enter either upon its hiftory or horrors; but mutt tell the curious 
reader, that Mr Afhe dilcovered, by means of certain figures on 
its fides, which he calls € ant ient hieroglyphics,’ that it was a 
* temple dedicated to the fun, and a f:n@tuary of his priefts, in 
thofe remote times when the Nort! American Indians were fim i- 
Jar to the other nations of autiquity!’ Mr Athe is never in 
the finalleft difficulty om thefe poimts. Thus, he difcovers, with 
equal eafe and certainty, that fome Indian mummies, which are 
faid to have been fouid at Lexingion, are of far higher date 


than the mummy-making-eras of Egypt; and further, that fro 
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axes were pofitively ufed in the Ohio country long before the flood! 
But it would be endlefs to notice all his ravings on thefe fub- 

jects. He never begins to fpeculate, without plunging at once 
into the depths of abfurdity. Like § bold Arnall’ in the Dun- 
ciad, he makes £ a furious dive,’ and finks far below all ‘the other 
fons of dulnefs. 

In this neighbourhood, our traveller paid a vifit to a tribe of 
Indians, * the true lords of the foil;’ and his interview with 
them, ftrongly reminds us of that between the * friend of hu- 
manity’ and the * knife-grinder,’ in the poetry of the Anti- 
pacobin. The Shawannees were quite as unconcerned about their 
‘rights as the knife-grinder, and were far more folicitous for 
whiskey, than for the condolence of our friend of humanity. Mr 
Athe affures us, however, that they are a more polite people than 
is commonly imagined ; and in particular, that * they praétife a 
verv refined foecies of gallantry.’ ‘Che married women are ex- 
ceedingly correct. * To a perfon,’ he fays, ‘ who met one in 
the woods, and implored her to hove and look on him, fhe made 
the following beautiful reply —Owdamar, who is for ever before 

'y eyes, hinders me from seeing you, or any other person. F 

On ee the Miflitippi, Mr Athe made an excurfion to 
St Louis, the capital of Upper Loutfiana, a place containing near 
two jhotrta d inhabitants, and, for its extent, of confiderable 

rade. “‘I'wenty miles above it, the Miffouri joins the Mifhfip- 

pi, after * paffing through a vale, which it enriches and adorns 

to fo wonderful a degree that it fcarcely can be equalled. ‘The 

feenes are fo pi itoreigue, fo various and furprifing, that the 

tther be faid to ¥ ravified than fimply pleafed.’ 

He alfo ee d st Genevieve; and repref-nts the ine 

xabitants, who are a m French and Spaniards, as being 
PP Y 

the guitar resounds, oon after sunset, with the complaints 

id amorous tales of the village swains; and the same hand which 

mt 1c wilderness, strikes the tender notes of love in the 

ouse has its group, and every group its guitar, 

ble flay, on his voyage down the 

lie reprefents this river as 

Imoft continued fuc- 

Some of his defcrip- 
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of which the number is increafing. During its floods, which are 
periodical, a ‘ firft-rate man of war may defcend with fafety.’ 
Above the territory of the Natchez, the banks exhib: an almoft 
complete vacuity of man and his works. Natchez, including the 
negroes, who are numerous, has 2,500 inhabitants; amd their 
fuccefs in the cultivation of cotton, enables them to give full 
fcope to thofe diffolute and luxurious propenfities for which they 
have become proverbial. Below this plaice, the navization to 
New Orleans is eafy; the banks are occupied by a merry and 
hofpitable race of planters, of French defcent; and the whole 
profpeét is eminently beautiful. New Orleans is fiiuated on the 
eat bank of the river, a hundred miles trom its mouth,—in a 
country where the rareft productions of the fineft climate of Eu- 
rope grow in fpontaneous abundance; and, including flaves, it 
contains near 15,00 inhabitints. The climate, however, is un- 
healthy, and particularly fatil to new-comers. But fituated as it 
is, within a few days fail of the Spanifh dominions, and the 
whole Witt Indies, and receiving by the Miflifippi and its far- 
{preading trioutories the productions of fo many climetes and 
foils, it bids fair to rival the moit profperous marts of the New 
World. Since its acquifition, with the reft of Lovifiana, by the 
United States, its commerce has very confidcrably increafed. 
‘The mhabitants are a mixture from ali nations, bat chi: fly France 
and Spain. Thofe from the other American States conftitute, 
according to Mr Afhe, * by far the worli part of the population,’ 
But for further details of their manners and purfuits, we mutt re- 
fer fuch of our readers, as do nor think they have enough of his 
jucubrations, to the bock itfelf,—the narrative of which clots at 
this puint 





Art. XU. Greek Marbles brought from the Shores of the Envine, 
Archipela: », and Mediterranean, and deposited in the Ve stabule 
of the University of Cambridge. By 
LL.D Profeiior ot Mineralogy in that Univerfity. Svo. Cam- 
bridge, 1809. 


ward Daniel Clarke, 


Oo” knowledge of antiquity is drawn from two fources,—mo- 


- } ’ foe mae 

numents and antient autiors. Whe latter, though far more 
copious, can never be fo decifive as the former, both on ac- 
count of the corfyptioa of manuicripts, and tir dithculty of ree 
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nations, they frequently afford proof more fatisfattory than fin- 

gle decached paflages from works of contemporary authors, ‘The 
value of infcriptions is not aff ted by the circuinftance, ‘that 
fome h.ve been forged. ‘The inftances of this fort of falfificvtion 
are but few; and the words of a very competent judge on this 
fubje@ are worth tranfcribing. 

Infcriptionum Greece loquentium commentitias, fi cum Lati- 
nis cOmparemus de Pp hendi paucas; neque enim ullum omnino 
in tanta debacchantium falfariorum libidine, monuthenti ge:.us, 
in quod 1i fibi rainus licere putaverint. Argamenco eft, paucil- 
fimas ufque in hue diem ob erudicis viris, et in hee literarum 
gor re nlucimam verfatis, rejectas effe falique dammnatas.’ Maf- 
je de Arie Crit Lepid L. iii, 

in the littk work before us, Dr Clarke has given explanations 
of the fubj &s which form his collection, that appear to us to 
be firple, prcife, and tree from unnecefMfiry prolixity, We 
fh i} proceed, therefore, to make a few obfervations on them, in 
the order in which they occur, premifing only the following ob- 
ferviuion fr be Pr free, 

The public ’ (says Dr Clarke) * are not any way concerned in the 
difficulties encountered to remove the marbles described in this vo- 
lume, from remote and barbarous countries to the place where they 
now are. The e:llection, such as it is, must be considered, after all, 
merely as a gleaning: the sickle and sheaf were in other hands. But 
if ‘vrure travellers from the University, hereafter visiting the terri- 
tories in which these monuments were found, contribute also their 
portion. Alma Mater wiil have no reason to blush for her poverty in 
documents so materia!iy affecting the utility and dignity of her esta- 
blishment. The foundation, at least, of a collection of Greek mar- 
bles may be said to have been laid; and, by a description of the parts 
which compose it, there is reason to hcpe, some points of antient his- 
tory may appear illustrated; some passages in the text of classic au- 
thors less equivocal. At the same time, if the observations chiefly 
lead to conc)nsions remote fiom any apparent connexion, let it be ob- 
served, that the great mass of historic truth is formed by the cdllec- 
tion of single facts.’ 

tue Ar. aracie in the lift is, © A monumental pillar, of the 
kid cailed Stele, antiently placed on the verrex of conical fepul- 
chral mounds, {uch as cover ihe plains of ‘Tartary, and are icen 
in almoift all parts of tie habitable globe. ‘The tombs of per- 
fons of the mot «iftinguifhed rank were once charaerized by 
no other ornament.’ Another fepuichral form, we may obferve, 


was the “Hes, or “Hew, which, although a paffige in Snidas, 
Ve new. migin lead us to oot that it omething fubter- 
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accumulata erecto,’ Vit. Pyth. 1.31. Lucian, in the Charon, 
mentions rogether ing ses, TuBovs, xml réQovs ; and, in the scription 
in Spon. Itin. 3. 150, the agwer is said to be crowned. 

Of the tumui, which are assigned to ditferent persons, and 
which history seems to authenticate, we may mention two— 
the earliest and the latest ; the one in Greece, the other in Asia, 

and both very probably existing at this day. That of ‘Tir yus, 
mentioned by Homer, was seen by Pausanias, near Panopea, in 
Phocis ; the latter, to which we allude, i is the tomb of the Empe- 
ror Gordian. Soares in his description of the march of Ju- 
Jian’s army, says, that having reached Zaitha in Me ‘sopotamia, 
they saw ‘ tumulum Gordiani imperatoris lunge conspicuum.’ 
L. 23. c. 5. Zosimus adds, that the tomb was seen from the 
place where Dura was built; Eutropius and Sextus Rufus also 
mention it. ‘That effects of great value were supposed to be de- 
posired in these tombs, we learn from the anecdote mentioned ia 
Strabo, respecting the people sent to colonise Corinth by Cesar ; 
who left, he says, edd9« réQov acxtvogarer. LL... 

No. 6. is a bas-iehef, representing a horse and human figure 
on each side of the stone. Below, is a Greek epigram, comme- 
morating the death of Timotheus. The representation of this 
animal on sepuichral monuments has given rise to various conjec- 
tures. Chrysostom (Hom. im. ad Pop. An.) would induce us to 
imagine, that it originated in te custom of leading horses in fu- 
neral processions ; ion which we should propose 
as most satisfactory, is shee ‘whieh is to be found in Passeri, de 
anim. transvectione, and which is quoted by Cay!us, namely, that 
the horse designated the passage of the soul to Elysium.—Sec 
Recueil d’ Antig. vol. vi. 

No. 7. is a marble tablet with a Greek inscription, from Cir- 
cassia. Ir begi Ins, BucirEvevres Beeridiws TsBigioy. Ii may be here re- 
marked, that there is vo money of the Cesars, with Sasasis on it, 
previous to the time of Antoninus Caracalla. We read, iadved, 
Of Koucdev Baciarvevres; but there was a distinction between that 
and the substantive, as in Litins * minus invidiosum duminaus, 
guim dominus.’—See Markland ad Statat Syl. p. 1ue. 

No. 12. is a pillar on the tomb of Euciid of Hermione. Be- 
low appears a dog, § which is often seen (says Dr Clarke) on the 
sepulchral monuinents of Greece.’ ‘I'his serves to illustrate a pas- 
sage of Petronius. Trimalchio, in giving directions for his to nb, 
says—* Valide te rogo, ut, s secundum pedes statue mea, ectellum 
pingas.’ 

No. (3. § A sepulchral.tablet, found at Patmos, showing the 
distinction between Cippus and Stele.’ We are pleased to find 
Dr Clarke insisting on this distinction, particularly as they have 
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often been confounded by scholars; and we may confirm what 
he says by the following passage. ¢ Cippus differebat a columna, 
quod columnz sint rotund 5 cippi, quadratz aut incer'e figure.’ 
Pitisci Lexicon, v. Cippus. 

No. 14. is the frag~men: of the colossal statue of Ceres, taken 
from the ruins of the temple at Eleus.s. An interesting account 
is here given of this fragment, and cf the obstacies which the 
writer encountered, in a country destitute of all mechanical as- 
sistance, in attempting to remove a biock of marble of two tons 
in weight. 

The supposition, that it was part of one of the Cariatides, seems 
now no longer ten»ble. Were it so,the ornaments upon the calathus 
of the statue would indisputab'y have corresponded with the or- 
der of architecture observed im the tempie; which is not the case. 
In addition to this circumstance it may be mentioned, that travel- 
Jers who have since visited the spot, have been able to discover no 
trace whatever, that might warrant even the conjecture ; and the 
artists employed by a late ambassador at the Porte, who were 
permitted to occupy themselves in researches of this noture, met 
only with disapp: untment. There is one circumstance corsectd 
with the antiquities of Eleusis, which, as it seems to ber refers 
ence to the statue, it may not be superflvous to introduce , espe. 
cially as the fact has been derived from our own ocular testimony. 
To the westward of the temple, there lies at this moment the 
colossal fragment of a lion, executed in the marble of Mount 
Pentelicus, and corresponding ins proportions to the size of the 
Ceres. This same statu:, 1 wywrua tig bes, is mentioned by the 
modern Grecks. See yeoygadia vewrigixn iy Bitvm. 1791 5;—a work 
published by some Greeks oi Magnesia, in Thessaly. 

No. iY. is a scenic mask,—To what Dr Clarke has said, we 
may add, that Monges, in the Memoirs of the Nations! Insti- 
tute, i. 5., endeavours to show, that, in the theatre of Sagun- 
tum, which contained 12,000 spectators, and in that of Hercu- 
Janeum, which held upwards of 30,000, the actors made them- 
selves heard without masks; and thus the echea (Vir. i. 5.) or 
resounding vases placed in the theatres, so far from being useful, 
must have impeded the sound, and rendered it less distinct and 
audible. 

Dr Clarke observes the resemblance of this mask to the busts 
and antient portraits of Socrates.’ But, did the antients all a- 
gree to represent Socrates like a Silenus, or Sa tyr? Epictetus 
gave him +3 cia tmyegs xis wdv. Arrian. |. iv.; and he, s2y Fa- 
bricius and Heumannus, would not have spoken sidhant reason. 

No. 2s. & - marble pillar found near the sources of the Sca- 

k inscription, beautiful from its simplicity, 
ang 
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and as old as the archonship of Euclid, according to the opinion of 
Professor Porson. It was most inaccurately given in Chevalier’s 
account of Troy. 

After No. 38., Dr Clarke has given a translation from the Greek 
of the trilinguar Rosetta stone. The translation at the end of 
Duane’s Seleucidz was corrected, at the request of Dr Clarke, by 
Professor Porson, who left the corrected copy with him; and 
from that the present version is now given to the public. 

Dr Clarke has proposed an explanation of the Medusa’s head 
seen on the breast of the statue of Ceres, which we have already 
mentioned. We shall here adduce some passages, tending to il- 
lustrate and confirm what he has said.  Medusa’s head signified 
the worship of Ceres: it was also a type of death.’ Ceres, or 
"Azisges, as she is called in the valuable scholiast on Apollonius 
Rhodius, was represented as y@éa, or the earth who receives the 
dead; and Plutarch says, that by the Athenians, the dead were 
called Anunrgie. See the treatise De Fac. in Orbe Luna. 

‘ The head of the Medusa appeared as the type of the moon. ’ 
Clemens Alex. says, Dogyonor thy Zernmny Dice v0 iy aura mpsowror, Strom. 
. © p- 675. 

With regard to the pretruded tongue of the Medusa, there is 
a singular passage in Phurnutus, de Nat. Deorum, c. 20. xs- 
Dari ey aur Togryoves tort xoore ivory ans bsas To ornbos, thon woot Bnxvie 149 
yparrar. See also the Ranzx of Aristophanes, v. 387., and be- 
ginning of the fifth book of Diodorus Siculus. 

‘ The Medusa’s head,’ says Dr Clarke, * is found on many 
pater.” We have observed it on many lamps; and Passeri re- 
marks, * Medusz caput frequenter in nostris lucernis signatum 
occurrit.” Lucern. Fict. v. 1. p. 62. 

A letter is inserted in the appendix, written to the author by 
the Earl of Aberdeen, giving an account of the contents of a 
tomb which was opened by him near Athens. In examining this 
tomb, a cyrious discovery was made. Lord Aberdeen found, 
encircling a head, a species of chaplet or band, connected b 
small bronze wires, and composed of Medusa heads. ‘This or- 
nament, he supposes, refers to some part of the Eleusinian mys- 
teries. For the nature of the chaplet with which the initiated 
were crowned, the reader may consult the Schol. on Aristoph. 
Ran. y. 333. ; 


We cannot close these few remarks without expressing our gra- 
titude to Dr Clarke, both for the modesty and clearness of this ex- 
position and illustration of those interesting remains of antiquity, 
and for the indefatigable zeal and exertion by which he has now 
placed them beyond the reach of ignorance and barbarism. The 
yolume is elegantly printed ; and the Greek types are singularly 

beautiful. 
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beautiful. It is adorned by four engravings; three from designs 
by Flaxman, and one from a drawing by Mr Gell, of the ruins 
of the temple of Eleusis. 


Art. XU. Corressondance inedite de Mad. du Deffand, avee 
D? Al mbert, Montesquieu, le i’resident Henanlt, La Duchesse 
du Maine; Mlesdames de Choiseul, de Staal. §c. §c. $'Tomes, 
i2mo—s Paris, 1509. 


Lettres de Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, écrites depuis ? Année 1773 
jusqua 0 Année 1776, $c. 3 Tomes, i2mo. Paris, 1809. 


T= popular works of La Harpe and Marmontel have made the 
names at least of these ladies pretty well known in this coun- 
try; and we have been induced to place their correspondence un- 
der one article, both because their history is in some measure con- 
nected, and because, though extremely unlike each other, they 
both form a decided contrast to our own national character, and, 
taken together, go far to exhaust what was peculiar in that of 
France. 

Most of our readers probably remember what La Harpe and 
Marmontel! have said of these two distinguished women ; and, at 
all events, it is not necessary for our purpose to give more thana 
very superficial account of them. Mad. du Deffand was left a 
widow with a moderate fortune, and a great reputation for wit, 
about 1750, and soon after gave up her hotel, and retired to a- 
partments in the convent de St Joseph, where she continued to re- 
cerve, clmost every evening, whatever was most distinguished in 
Paris for rank, talent, or accomplishment. Having become al- 
most blind in a few years thereafter, she found she required the 
attendance of some intelligent young woman, who might read and 
write for her, and assist in doing the honours of her conversazioni. 
For th:s purpose, she cast her eyes on Madlle. Lespinasse, the ille- 
gitimate daughter of a man of rank, who had been boarded in 
the same convent, and was for some time delighted with her elec- 
tion. By and by, however, she found that her young companion 
began to engross more of the notice of her visitors than she thought 
suitable ; and parted from her with violent, ungenerous, and im- 
placable displeasure. Madile. de Lespinasse, however, carried with 
her the admiration of the greater part of her patroness’s circle; 
.nd, having obtained a small pension from government, opened 
her own doors to a society not less brilliant than that into which 
she had been initiated under Mad, du Deffand. The fatigue, 

however, 
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however, which she had undergone in reading the old Marchioness 
asleep, had irreparably injured her health, which was still more 
impaired by the agitations of het own inflammable and ambitious 
spirit ; and she died, before she had attained middle age, about 
1716,—leaving on the minds of almost all the eminent men in 
France, an impression of talent, and of ardour of imagination, 
which seems to have been considered as without example. Mad. 
du Deffand continued to preside in her circle till a period of ex- 
treme old age ; and died in 1780, in full possession ef her faculties. 

Where the letters that ate now given to the world have been 
secreted for the last thirty years, or by whom they are at last pub- 
lished, we are not informed in either of the works before us. ‘That 
they are authentic, we conceive, is demonstrated by internal evi- 
dence ; though, if more of them are extant, the selection that 
has been made appears to us to be a little capricious. ‘The corre- 
spondence of Mad. du Deffand reaches from the year 1738 to 
1764 ;—that of Madlle. de Lespinasse extends only from 1773 to 
1776. The two works, therefore, relate to different periods ; and, 
being entirely of different characters, seem naturally to call fora 
separate consideration. We begin with the correspondence of 
Mad. du Deffand, both out of respect to her seniority, and be- 
cause the variety which it exhibits seems to afford room for more 
observation. 

As this lady’s house was for fifty years the resort of every 
thing brilliant in Paris, it is natural to suppose, that she herself 
must have possessed no ordinary attraction, and to feel an eager 
curiosity to be introduced even to that shadow of her conversa- 
tion which we may expect to meet with in her correspondence. 
Though the greater part of the letters are addressed to her by va- 
rious correspondents, yet the few which she does write are strong- 
ly marked with the traces of her peculiar character and talent ; 
and the whole taken together give a very lively idea of the struc- 
ture and occupations of the best French sociery, in the days of 
its greatest splendour. Laying out of view the greater constitu- 
tional gaiety of our neighbours, it appears to us, that this society 
was distinguished from any that has ever existed in England, by 
three circumstances chiefly :—In the first place, by the exclusion 
of all low-bred persons; secondly, by the superior intelligence 
and cultivation of the women ; and, finally, by the want of po- 
litical avocations, and the absence of political antipathies. 

By the first of these circumstances, the old Parisian society 
was rendered considerably more refined, and infinitely more easy 
and natural. ‘The general and peremptory proscription of the 
bourgeois, excluded, no doubt, a good deal of vulgarity and coarse- 
ness; but it had a still better effect in excluding those feelings 
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of mutual jealousy and contempt, and that conflict of family 
pride and consequential opulence, which can only be prevented 
from disturbing a more promiscuous assembly by means of uni- 
versal and systematic reserve. Where all are noble, all are equal ; 
—there is no room for ostentation or pretension of any sort ;— 
every one is in his place every where, and the same manners 
being familiar to the whole society from their childhood, manners 
cease in a great measure to be an object of attention. Nobody 
apprehends any imputation of vulgarity, and nobody values him- 
self on being free from it. The little peculiarities by which in- 
dividuals are distinguished, are ascribed, not to ignorance or awk- 
wardness, but to caprice merely, or to peculiarity of disposition ; 
and not being checked by contempt or derision, are indulged, for 
the most part, as caprice or disposition may dictate; and thus the 
very highest society is brought back, and by the same causes, to 
much of the freedom and simplicity of the lowest. 

In England, we have never had this arrangement. The great 
wealth of the mercantile classes, and the privilege which every 
man possesses of aspiring to every situation, has always prevented 
any such separation of the high and the low-born even in ordi- 
nary society, and made all large assemblages of people to a cer- 
tain degree promiscuous. Great wealth, or great talents, being 
sufficient to raise a man to power and eminence, are necessarily 
received as a sufficient passport into private company, and fill it, 
on the large scale, with such motley and discordant characters, 
as visibly to endanger either its ease or its tranquillity. The 
pride of purse, and of rank, and of manners, mutually provoke 
each other; and vanities which were undiscovered while they 
were universal, soon become visible in the light of opposite va- 
nities. With us, therefore, society, when it passes beyond se- 
lect clubs and associations, is apt either to be distracted with little 
jealousies and divisions, or finally to settle into constraint, insipi- 
dity and reserve. People meeting from all the extremes of life, 
are afraid of being misconstrued, and despair of being under- 
stood. Conversation is left to a few professed talkers; and all 
the rest are satisfied to hold their tongues, and despise their 
neighbours in their hearts. 

The superior cultivation of Frenchwomen, however, was pro- 
ductive of still more substantial advantages. Ever since Europe 
became civilised, the females of that country have stood more on 
an intellectual level with the men than in any other,—and have 
taken their share in the politics and literature, and public contro- 
versies of the day, far more largely than in any other nation with 
which we are acquainted. For more than two centuries, they 
have been umpires of polite letters, and the depositaries = 
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the agents of thofe intrigues by which the fundtions of govern- 
ment are ufually forwarded or impeded. ‘They could talk, tere- 
fore, of every hie that men could with to talk about; and gene- 
ral couverfation, corfequently, aflumed a tone, both lefs frivol- 
ous and lefs uniform, than it has ever attained in our country. 

The grand source, however, of the difference between the good 
fociety of France and of England, is, that, in the former country, 
men had nothing but fociety to attend to; whereas, in the latter, 
almoft all who are confiderable for rank or for talents, are conti- 
nually engroffed with politics. They have no leifure, therefore, 
for fociety, in the firit place : in the fecond place, if they do en- 
ter it at all, they are apt to regard it as a fcene rather of relaxation 
than exertion; and, finally, they naturally acquire thofe habits 
of thinking and of talking, which are better adapted to carry on 
bufinefs and debate, than to enliven people affembled for amufe- 
ment. In England, men of condition have to perform the high 
duties of citizens and ftatefmen, and can only rife to eminence 
by dedicating their days and nights to the ftudy of bufinefs and 
affairs—to the arts of influencing thofe, with whom, and by whom, 
they are to a€t—and to the actual management of thofe ftrenuous 
contentions by which the government of a free ftate is perpetual- 
ly embarraffed and preferved. In France, on the contrary, under 
the old monarchy, men of the firft rank had no political func. 
tions to difcharge—no controul to exercife over the government— 
and no rights to affert, either for themfelves or their fellow fub- 
jects. They were either left, therefore, to folace their idlenefs 
with the frivolous enchantments of polifhed fociety, or, if they 
had any object of public ambition, were driven to purlue it by 
the mediation of thofe favourites or miltreffes who were moft like- 
ly to be won by the charms of an elegant addrefs, or the aflidui- 
ties of a fkilful flatterer. 

It is to this lamentable inferiority in the government and contti- 
tution of their country, that the Frenoh are indebted for the fu- 
periority of their polite affemblies. ‘heir faloons are better filled 
than ours, becaufe they have no fenate to fill out of their popu- 
lation ; and their converfation is more fprightly, and their focie- 
ty more animated than ours, becaufe there is no other outlet for 
the talent and ingenuity of the nation but fociety and converfa- 
tion. Our parties of pleafure, on the other hand, are left to 
beardlefs youths and fuperanuuated idlers—not becaufe our men 
want talents or tafte to adorn them, but becaufe their ambition, 
and their fenfe of public duty, has dedicated them to a higher 
fervice. When we lofe our conftitution—when the houfes of 
Parliament are fhut up, cur aflemblies, we have no doubt, will 
be far more animated and rational. It is ecafy to have fplendid 
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gardens and parterres, if we will only give up our corn fields and 
our pastures : nor should we want for maguificent fountains and 
ornamental canals, if we were contented to drain the whole sur- 
rounding country of the rills that maintain its fertility and beauty. 

But, while it is impossible to deny that the French enjoyed, in 
the agreeable constitution of their society, no slight compensation 
for the want of a free government, it is curious, and not unsatis- 
factory, to be able to trace the operation of this same compensat- 
ing principle through all the departments we have alluded to. It 
is Obviously to our free government, and to nothing else, that we 
owe that mixture of ranks and of characters, which certainly ren- 
ders our large society less amiable, and less unconstrained, than 
that of the old French nobility. Men, possessed of wealth and 
political power, must be associated with by all with whom they 
choose to associate, and to whom their friendship or support is 
material. A trader who has bought his borough but yesterday, 
will not give his influence to any set of noblemen or ministers, 
who will not receive him and his family into their society, and a- 
gree to treat them as their equals. ‘The same principle extends 
dowiwards by imperceptible gradations ;—and the whole commu- 
nity is mingled in private life, it must be owned with some little 
discomfort, by the ultimate action of the same principles which 
combine them, to their incalculable benefit, in public. 

Even the backwardness or the ignorance of our women may 
be referred to the same noble origin. Women: have no legal or 
direct political functions in any country in the universe. In the 
arbitrary governments of Europe, however, they exert a personal 
influence over those in power and authority, which raises them 
into consequence, familiarizes them in some degree with business 
and affairs, and leads them to study the character and the dispo- 
sitions of the most eminent persons of their day. In free states, a- 
gain where the personal inclination of any individual can go but a 
little way, and where every thing must be canvassed and sanction- 
ed by its legitimate censors, this influence is very inconsiderable ; 
and women are excludeg almost entirely Trom any concern in 
those affairs, with which the leading spirits of the country are 
necessarily occupied. They come, therefore, almost una€oidably, 
to be considered as of a lower order of intellect, and to act and 
to be treated upon that apprehension. The chief cause of their 
inferiority, however, arises from the circumstances that have 
been already stated. Most of the men of talent in upper life are 
engaged in pursuits from which women are necessarily excluded, 
and have no leisure to join in those pursuits which might occupy 
them in common. Being thus abandoned in a good degree to the 
society of the frivolous of our sex, it is impossible that they should 
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not be frivolous in their tufn. In old France, on the contrary, 
the men of talents in upper life had little to do but to pleafe and 
be pleafed with the women; and they naturally came to acquire 
that knowledge and thofe accomplifhments which fitted them for 
fuch fociety. 

The lait diftin&tion between good French and good Englifh fo- 
ciety, arifes from the different pofition which was occupied in 
each by the men of letters. In France, certainly, they mingled 
much more extenfively with the polite world,—incalculably to the 
benefit both of that world, and of themfelves. In England, our 
great {cholars and authors have commonly lived in their ftudies, 
or in the fociety of a few learned friends or dependants 3 and theic 
life has been fo generally gloomy, laborious and inelegant, that 
literature and intelle€tual eminence have loft fome of their ho 
nours, and much of their attraction. When a man takes to au- 
thorfhip, he is commonly looked upon as having renounced both 
the gay and bufy world; and the confequence is, that the gay are 
extremely frivolous, and the aétive rafh and fuperficial; while the 
man of genius is admired by polterity, and finifhes his days rather 
difmally, without knowing or caring for any other denomination 
of men, than authors, bookfellers and critics. 

This diftin@tion too, we think, arifes out of the difference of 
government, or out of fome of its more immediate confequences. 
Our politicians are too bufy to mix with men of ftudy; and our 
idlers are too weak and too frivolous. The ftudious, therefore, 
are driven in a great meafure to herd with each other, and to form 
a little world of their own, in which all their peculiarities are ag 
gravated, their vanity encouraged, and their awkwardnefs confirm- 
ed. In Paris, where talent and idlenefs met together, 2 fociety 
grew up, both more jhviting and more acceflible to men of thought 
and erudition. What they communicated to this fociety rendered 
it more intelligent and refpectable ; and what they learned from it, 
made them much more reafonable, amiable, and happy. They 
learned, in fhort, the true value of knowledge and of wifdom, by 
feeing exactly how much they could contribute to the government 
or the embellifhment of life; and difcovered, that there were 
fources béth of pride and of happinefs, far more important and 
abundant than thinking, writing, or reading. 

It is curious, accordingly, to trace, in the volumes before us, the 
more intimate and private life of fome of thofe diftinguifhed men, 
whom we find it difficult to reprefent to ourfelves under any other 
afpect, than that of the authors of their learned publications. D’. 
Alembert, Montefquieu, Henavt:, and feveral others, all appear in 
thofé letters in their true and habitual character, of cheerful and 
carclefs men of the world—whofe thoughts ran moilly on the little 
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exertions and amufements of their daily fociety ; who valued even 
their greateft works chiefly as the means of amufing their leifure, 
or of entitling them to the admiration of their acquaintances; and 
occupied themfelves about pofterity far lefs than pofterity will be 
occupied about them. It will probably fcandalize a good part of 
eur men of learning and fcience (though we think it will be con- 
folatory to fome) to be told, that there is great reafon for fufpect- 
ing that the moft profound of thofe authors looked upon learning 
chiefly as a fort of tranquil and innocent amufement ; to which it 
was very well to have recourfe when more lively occupations were 
not at hand, but which it was wife and meritorious, at all times, 
to poftpone to pleafant parties, and the natural play, either of the 
imagination or of the affe€tions. It appears, accordingly, not on- 
ly that they talked eafily and familiarly of all their works to their 
female friends, but that they gave themfelves very little anxiety 
either about their fale or their notoriety out of the fphere of their 
own acquaintances, and made and mvited all forts of jokes upon 
them with unfeigned gayety and indifference. The lives of our 
learned men would be much happier, and their learning much 
more ufeful and amiable, if they could be perfuaded to fee things 
in the fame light. It is more than time, however, to introduce 
the reader to the chara¢ters in the volumes before us. 

Madame du Deffand’s correfpondence confifts of letters from 
Montefquieu, D’Alembert, Henault, D’Argens, Formont, Berns- 
torff, Scheffer, &c. among the men,—and Mefdames De Staal, De 
Choifeul, &c. among the women. Her own letters, as we have 
already intimated, form but a very inconfiderable part of the col- 
je€tion ;—and, as thefe diftinguifhed names naturally excite, in 
perfons out of Paris, more intereft than that of any witty Mar- 
chionefs whatfoever, we fhall begin with fome fpecimens of the 
intimate and private ftyle of thofe eminent individuals, who are 
already fo well known for the value and the beauty of their pub- 
lic inftru€tions. 

Of thefe, the oldeft and the moft popularly known, was Montef- 
quieu,—an author who frequently appears profound when he is 
only paradoxical; and feems to have ftudied with great fuccefs 
the art of hiding a defultory and fantaftical ftyle ef reafoning in 
impofing aphorifms and epigrams of confiderable effect. It is 
mmpoffible to read the Esprit des Loix, without feeling that it is 
the work of an indolent and very ingenious perfon, who had fits 
of thoughtfulnefs and ambition, and had meditated the different 
points which it comprehends at long intervals, and then corrected 
them as he beft could, by infinuations, metaphors, and vague ver- 
bal diftin€tions. ‘There is but little of him in this colle€tion 5 but 
what there is, is extremely charaéteriftic: D’Alembert had pro- 
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pofed to write the articles Democracy and Despotism, for the En- 
cyclopedie ; to which propofal he aniwers with much nuiveté, as 
follows. 

‘ Quant & mon introduction dans Encyclopédie, c’est un beau 
palais oi je serais bien glorieux de mettre les pieds; mais pour les 
deux articles Démocratie et Despotisme, je ne voudrais pas prendre 
ceux-la ; j’ai tiré, sur ces articles, de mon cerveau tout ce qiti y était. 
esprit que j’ai est un moule ; on n’en tire jamars gue les ménies por- 
traits: ainsi je ne vous dirais que ce que j’ai dit, et peut-étre plus 
mal que je ne I’ai dit. Aiinsi, si vous voulez de moi, laissez a mon 
esprit le choix de quelques articles; et si vous voulez ce choix, ce 
fera chez madame du Deffand avec du marasquin. Le pére Castel 
dit qu’il ne peut pas se corriger, parce qu’en corrigeant son ouvrage, 
il en fait un autre; et moi je ne puis pas me corriger, paftce que je 
chante toujours la méme chos Il me vient dans l’esprit que je 
pourrais prendre peut-étre l'article Gout, et je prouverai bien que 
difficile est proprie communia dicere.’ J. p. 30, $1. 

There is likewife another very pleafing letter to M. de Henault, 
and a gay copy of verfes to Madame de Mirepoix ;—but we haften 
on to a perfonage {till more engaging. Of all the men of genius 
that ever exifted, D’Alembert perhaps is the moft amiable and 
truly refpectable. The great extent and variety of his learning, 
his valt attainments and difcoveries in the mathematical fciences, 
and the beauty and eloquence of his literary compofitions, are 
known to all the world; but the fimplicity and opennefs of his 
charaéter—his perpetual gentlenefs and gayety in fociety—the 
unoftentatious independence of his fentiments and condud—his 
natural and cheerful fuperiority to all feelings of worldiy ambi- 
tion, jealoufy, or envy—and that air of perpetual youth and unaf- 
fuming kindnefs, which made him fo delightful and fo happy in 
the fociety of women,—are traits which we fearcely expedt to fintl 
in combination with thofe fplendid qualifications ; and compofe 
altogether a character of which we fhould have been tempted to 
queftion the reality, were we not fortunate enough to be familiar 
with its counterpart in one living individual. 

It is not poflible, perhaps, to give a better idea of the charaéter 
of D’Alembert, than merely to ftate the faét, and the reafon of his 
having refufed to go to Berlin, to prefide over the academy found- 
ed there by Frederic. In anfwer to a moft flattering and utgent 
application from that fovereign, he writes thus to M. D’Argens. * 
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* This learned person writes in a very affected dnd precietse style. 
He ends one of his letters to D’ Alembert with the following eloquent 
expression. —‘ Ma santé s’effoiblit tous les jours de plus en plus; et je 
* me dispose a aller faire bientot mes reverences au pere eternél ; mais 
* tandis que je resterai dans ce monde je serai le plus zelé de nos ad- 
* mirateurs. ’ 
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* La situation ou je suis seroit peut-ctre, monsieur, un motif suffix 
sant pour bien d’autres, de renoncer a leur pays ; ma fortune est au- 
dessous du mediocre ; 1700 liv. de rente font tout mon revenu: en- 
ticrement indépendant et maitre de mes volontés, je n’ai point de fa- 
mille qui s’y oppose ; oublié ‘du gouvernement comme tant de gens 
le sont de la Providence, pérsécuté méme autant qu’on peut Petre 
quand on évite de donner trop d’avantages sur soi a la méchanceté 
des hommes; je n’ai aucune part aux récompenses qui pleuvent ici 
sur les gens de lettres, avec plus de profusion que delumicres. Mal- 
gre tout cela, monsicur, la tranquillité dont je jouis est si parfaite et si 
douce, que je ne puis me r(soudre a lui. faire courir le moindre risque. ’ 
—‘ Supérieur a la mauvaise fortune, les épreuves de toute espece que 
j'ai essuyées dans ce genre m’ont endurci a l’indigence et au malheur, 
et ne m’ont laissé de sensibilité que powr ceux qui me ressemblent; 2 
force de privations, je me suis accoutumé sans effort a me contenter du 
plus étroit nécessaire, et je sexoile méme en état de partager mon peu de 
fortune avec d’honnétes gens plus pauvres que moi. J’ai commencé, 
somme les autres hommes, par désirer les places et les richesses, j’ai 
fini par y renoncer absolument, et de jour en jour je m’en trouve 
micux. La vie retirée et assez obscure que je mene est parfaitement 
conforme a mon caractere, a mon amour extréme pour Pindépend- 
ance, et peut-étre méme a un peu-d’éloignement que les événemens 
de ma vie m’ont inspiré pour les hommes. La’ retraite ou le régime 
que me prescrivent mon ctat et mon golit m’ont procuré la santé la 
plus parfuite et la plus égale, c’est-a-dire, le premier bien d’un philo- 
sophe ; enfin j’ai le bonheur de jouir d’un petit nombre d’amis, dont 
le commerce et la confiance font la consolation et le charme de ma 
vie. Jugez maintenant vous méme, monsieur, s’il m’est possible de 
renoncer a ces avantages, et de changer un bonheur sir pour une si- 
tuation toujours incertaine, quelque brillante qu'elle puisse étre. Je 
ne doute nullement des bontés du roi, et de tout ce qu’il peut faire pour 
me rendre agréable mon nouvel état ; mais malheurcusement pour 
moi, toutes les circonstances essentielles a mon bonheur ne sont pas en 
son pouvoir. Si ma santé venoit a s’altérer, ce qui ne seroit que trop 
a craindre, que deviendrois-je alors? Incapable de me rendre utile 
au roi, je me verrois forcé a aller finir mes jours loin de lui, et a re- 
prendre dans ma patrie, cu ailleurs, mon ancien:état, gui auroit per- 
du ses premiers charmes. Peut-étre méme n’augois-je phus la conso- 
lation de retrouver en France les amis que j’y aurois laiss¢s, et a qui 
je percerois le ceur par mon départ. Je vous avoue, monsieur, que 
cette derniére raison seule peut tout sur moi. 

‘ Enfin (et je vous prie d'etre persuadé. que je ne cherche point & 
me parer ici @une fausse modéstie) je doute que je fusse aussi propre 
a cette place que S. M. veut bien le croire. Livré dés mon enfance 
a des études continuelles, je n’ai que dans la théorie la connoissance 
des hommes; qui est si nécessaire dans la pratique quand on a affaire 
aeux. La tranquillite, et, si je l’ose dire, /’ossiveté du cabinet, m’ont 
rendu.absolument incapabie des détails auxquels le chef d’un corps 
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doit se livrer. . D’ailleurs, dans les différens objets dont I’ Académie 
s’oceupe, il en est qui me sont enti¢rement inconnus, comme la chi- 
mie, V’histoire naturelle, et plusieurs autres, sur. lesquels par consé- 
quent je ne pourrois étre.aussi utile que je de désirerois. Enfin une 
place aussi brillante que celle dont Je roi veut m’honorer, oblige ¢ a 
une sorte de reprégentation tout a fait éloignée du train de vie que .j’ai 
-pris jusqu’ici ; elle engage a un grand nombre de devoirs, et. les de- 
voirs sont les entraves d’un homme libre.’ Il. 73-78. 

this whole tranfaétion was kept quite fecret for mary months; 
and, when it began to take air, he {peaks of at to Nadame du Def- 
and, in the following natural manner. 

* Apres tout, que cela'se répande ov nese répande ‘pas, je n’en 
suis ni faché ni bien-aise. Je garderai au roi de Prusse son secret, 
méme lorsqu'il ne l’exige ‘plus, et vous verrez aisément que mes lettres 
n’ont pas été faites pour étre-vaes du ministere dev France ; je.suis 
bien résolu de ne lui pas demander plus de gtaces‘qu’aux ministres 
du roi de Congo, et je me contenterai que la postérité lise sur mon 
tombean ; il fut estime des honaétes gens, et est mort pauvre, parce qu 71 
Va bien poults. Voila, madame, de quelle manieére) je pense. Je ne 
veux braver ni aussi flatter les gens qui m’ont fait du mal, -ou qui 
sont dans la disposition de m’en faire ; mais je me conduirai de ma- 
uiére que je les réduiraiseulementane me_pas faire du bien.’ II. 33,34. 

Upon publithing his Melanges, he was furioufly attacked by a 
variety of ‘acrimonious writers; and all his revenge was to'retire 
to his geometry, and to write fuch letters as the following to Mad. 
Du Deffand. 

* Me voila claquemuré pour long-temps, “et vraisemblablement 
pour toujours, dans ma triste, mais tres-chere et tres paisible géomé- 
trie. Je suis fort content de trouver un prétexte pour ne plus rien 
faire, dans le déchainement que mon livre a excité contre moi -Je 
2’ai pourtant ni attaqué personne, ni méme désigné qui que ce soit, 
plus. que n’a fait Pauteur du, Meéchant, et vingt autres, contre. les- 
quels personne ne s’est déchainé. “Mais al n’y.a-qu’heur-et malheur. 
Je n’ai besoin ni de l’amitié de tous ces gens-la, puisque assurément 
je ne yeux rien leur demander, ni de leur estime, puisque j ’ai bien ré- 

solu de ne.jamais vivre avec eux; aussi je les mets a pis faire. 

* Adieu, Madame ; hatez votre retour. Que ne savez-vous de la 
g¢ométrie! qu’avec elle on-se passe de bien des choses? I. 104-5. 

* Mon.ouvrage est public,.il s’est un peu vendu, les frais de ?im- 
pression sont retirés ; les eloges, les critiques et argent viendront 
quand ils voudront. ’—*‘ Je n’ai encore tien touché. Je vous man- 
derai ce que je gagnerai: il n’y a pas d’: apparence que cela se monte 
Soe haut; il n’y a-pas d’apparence noa plus que je continue a travail- 

er dans ce genre. Je ferai de la géométrie et je lirat Tacite. Il me 
sembie qu’on a grande envie que je me taise, et en vérite je ne de- 
mande pas micux. Quand ma petite fortune ne suffira plus 2 ma 
subsistence, je me retirerai dans quelque endroit ot je puisse vivre et 
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mourir a bon marché. Adieu, Madame. Estimez, comme moi, les 
hommes ce qu’ils valent, et il ne vous manquera rien pour étre heur- 
euse. On dit Voltaire racecommode avec le roi de Prusse, et Mau- 
pertuis retombe. Ma foi, les hommes sont bien foux, 4 commencer 
par les sages.’ IJ. 50, 51. . 

‘ Eh bien! vous ne voulez donc pas, ni Formgont non plus, que 
je me claquemure dans ma géométrie? J’en suis pourtant bien tenté, 
Si vous saviez combien cette gévmétrie est une retraite douce # Ia 
paresse ! et puis‘les sots ne vous lisent point, et par conséquent ne 
vous blament ni ne vous louvent: et comptez-vous cet avantage li 
pour rien? En tout cas, j’ai de la géomeétrie pour un an, tout au 
moins. Ah! que je fais a présent de belles choses que personne n¢ 
lira. 

‘ Jai bien quelques morceaux de littérature.a traiter, qui seroient 
peut-ctre assez apycables; mais je chasse tout cela de ma téte, com- 
me mauvais train. La géométrie est ma femme, et je me suis remis 
en menage. 

* Avec cela, j’ai plus d’argent devant moi que je n’en puis dé- 
penser. Ma foi; on est bien fou de, se tant tourmenter , peur des 
choses qui ne rendent pas plus heureux: oma bien plutdt fait de dire : 
Ne pourrois-je pas me passer de cela? Et c’est la recette dont j’use 
depuis lone-temps.’ II. 52, 53. 

With all tius foftnefs and carelefsnefs of character, nothing 
could be more firm and inflexible, when truth and juftice were in 
queftion, ‘he Prefident Henauit was the oldeft and firlt favour- 
ite of Mad. Du Deffand; and, at the time of publifhing the En- 
cyclopzdia, Mad. Du Detfand had more power over D’ Alembert 
than any other perfon. She wiihed very much that fomething 
flattering thould be faid of her favourite in the Introductory Dif 
courfe, which took a review of the progrefs of the arts and fci- 
ences; but D’Alembert refifted, with heroic courage, all the en- 
treaties that were addrefled to him on this fubjeét.. The follow- 
ing may ferve as fpécimens of the tone which he maintained on 
the octzfion. 

* Je suis devenu cent fois plus amoureur de la retraite . oa la so 
litude, que je ne I’étois quand vous avez quitté Paris, Je dine et 
soupe chez ‘moi tous les jours, ou presque tous les jours, et je me 
trouve tres bien de cette manicre de vivre. Je vous verrai donc 
quand vous ’aurez personne, et aux herres ot je pourrai espérer de 
vous trouver seule; dans d’autres temps, j’y rencontrerois votre pre- 
sident, qui m’embarrasseroit, parce’ qu’il croiroit avoir des reproches 
1 me faire, que je’ne crois point en mériter, et que je ne veux pas 
étre oe le cas de le désobliger, en me justifiant aupres de Ini. Ce 
que vous me demandez. pour iui est impossib le, et je puis vous as- 
surer givil est aien an, pu isquie je ne fais pe as cela pour vous. 
En premier lien, le Discours preliminaire est imprimé, il y a plus de 
ix semaines : ains’ je ne pourrcis pas I'v fourrer aujourd’hui, méme 
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quand je le voudrois. En second lieu pensez-vous de bonne foi, ma- 
dame, que dans un ouvrage destiné a célébrer les grands génies de la 
nation et les ouvrages qui ont véritablement contribué aux progres 
des lettres et des sciences, je doive parler de l’ Abrégé chronologique ? 
C’est un ouvrage utile, j’en conviens, et assez commode ; mais voila 
tout en vérité: c’est-la ce que les gens de le.tres en pensent, c’est-la 
ce qu’on en dira quand le président rie sera plus: et quand je ne se- 
rai plus moi, je suis jaloux qu’on ne me reproche pas d’avoir donné 
d’éloges excessifs a personne.’ II. 35, 36. 

‘ J’ai une confession a vous faire: j’ai parlé de lui dans l’Encyclo- 
pédie, non pas a Chronologie, car wae est pour Newton, Petau et 
Scaliger, mais a Chronologique. J’y dis que nous avoas, en notre 
langue, plusieurs bons abréges chropologiques: le sien, un autre qui 
vaut pour le moins autant, et un troisieme qui vaut mieux. Cela 
n’est pas dit si criment, ainsi ne vous fachez pas. Il trouvera ls 
louange bien mince, surtout la partageant avec d’autres; mais Dieu 
et vous, et méme vous toute seule, ne me feroient pas changer de 
langage. ’—* II fera sur l’Académie tout ce qui lui plaira ; ma con- 
duite prouve que je ne désire point d’en étre, et en verité je le serois 
sans lui, si j’en avois bien envie; mais le plaisir de dire la vérité li- 
brement quand on n’outrage ni n’attaque personne, vaut mieux que 
toutes les Académies du monde, depuis la Francoise, jusqu’a celle de 
Dugast. ’—* Puisque je suis déja d’une Académie, c’est un petit a- 
grément de plus que d’étre des autres: mais si j’avois mon expéri- 
ence, et quinze ans de moins, je vous réponds que je ne serois d’au- 
cune.’ II. 56—64. 

From D’Alembert we may pass on to M. Desalcurs, the French 
ambassador at Constantinople in 1748, who writes several very en- 
tertaining and amiable letters from that residence to Mad. du Def- 
fand. His account of the Turks, we think, is excellent. 

* Le commun est trés-grossier, tres-ignorant, trés-superstitieux ; les 

ens lettrés, parmi eux, tres-taciturnes et tres-silencieux ; tous fort 
intéressés, d’assez bonne foi cependant ; demandant avec bassesse, re- 
cevant avec orguetl; assez reconnoissans quand on les oblige et qu’on 
en a besoin; philosophes sans art, mais par tempérament ; aujourd’- 
bui grands, demain dans le néant, toujours egaux; le peuple dévot 
de bonne foi a Mahomet; les grands déistes, mais hypocrites a ]’ex- 
ces ; assez polis, pourvu que l’on convienne qu’on peut-étre poli sans 
révérences et sans complimens, et qu’on ne s’arréte qu’a des choses 
dites avec simplicité, qui paroissent naturelles, et venir du cour.’ 
II. 138, 139. 

His account of the Diplomatic Society, too, has merit. 

* Le roi étant le plus grand prince de |’Europe, son ambassadeur 
est ici le premier, et a toute Pendosse d’un assemblage tumultueux : 
sa maison est le rendez-vous des ennuyeux il y a tous les jours du 
monde a diner, point de’ soupers, de quadrilles ou reversis, peu de 
conversation, Les ambassadeurs, ou ministres, toujours occupés du 
Ggt cérémamial, 
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cérémonial, génent ou fatiguent beaucoup. Les négocians, plus in- 
struits de leurs intéréts que d’autre chose, ne sont pas d’une grande 
ressource. Le carnaval est un peu plus animé; il y a bal au palais 
de France tous les Dimanches: quelquefois cinquante ou soixante 
femmes viennent y danser, et y soupent ce jour-la; ce qui fait un as- 
sez beau spectacle, par leurs coiffures a la Grecque, que je trouve 
assez belles: peut-Ctre que Villusion ne consiste que dans la nou- 
veauté de ce coup d’cil, La plus grande partie de ces femmes par- 
Jent assez mal l’Italien ; je Ase un peu, mais je ne le parle 
point; elles parlent tres-bien Grec, moi point du tout. Em général, 
elles parlent peu, pensent encore moins: il n’y a que ce qui Tegarde 
Jeur vanité, leur jalousie, enfin toutes leurs. passions, qu’elles condui- 
sent tout comme en France.’ II, 140, 141. 

We may now take a peep 7 the female Gnttorp ondents,—in the 
first rank of whom we must place Madame de Staal, so we 7 known 
to most of our readers by her charming Memoirs. This lady was 
attached to the court of the Dutchess ‘of Maine ; ; and her letters, 
independent of the wit and penetration they display, are exceed- 
ingly interesting, from the near and humiliating view they afford 
of the miserable enal, the selfishness and paltry jealousies which 
brood in the atmosphere of a court,—and abundantly avenge the 
lowly for the outward superiority that is assumed by its inhabitants, 
There are few things more instructive, or more compassionable, 
than the picture which Mad. de Staal has drawn, in the following 
passages, of her poor princess dragging herself about in the rain 
and the burning sun, in the vain hope of escaping from the load 
of her own inanity,—seeking relief in the multitude of her visi- 
tors from the sad vacuity of friendship and animation around her, 
—and poorly trying to revenge herself for her own unhappiness, 
by making every body near her uncomfortable. 

* Je lus avant-hier votre lettre, ma reine, aS. A. Elle était dans 
un acces de frayeur du tonnerre, qui ne fit pas valoir vos galanterics. 
J’aurai soin une autre fois de ne vous pas exposer a l’orage. Nous 
nageons ces jours passes dans la joic, nous nageons a présent dans la 
pluie. Nos idées, devenues douces et agréables, vont x prendre toute 
leur noirceur. Pardessus cela est arrive, de puis deux jours, a notre 
princesse un rhume, avec de la fievre: ce nonobstant et malgré le 
temps diabolique, la promenade va toujours son train. ll semble 
que la Providence prenne soin de construire pour les princes des corps 
a Pusage de leurs ew sans quoi ils ne pcurraient attraper age 
WVhomme.’ I. 161, 

‘ En dépit d’un sexi orage plus violent que les deux précé¢- 
dens, nous arrivons d’une chasse: nous avons essuvé la bordée au 
beau milieu de la forét. J "esp érais éviter comme a ]’ordinaire, cette 
belle partie ; mais on a adroitement tiré parti oes rais ons que javais 
alleguées pour m’ en eee ; ce qui m’a mis hors d’état de reculer. 
C'est dommage qu’un art si ingénieux soit employé : déscler les 
gens. mt, 164, 
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* Je suis trésfichée que vous manquiez d’amusemens : c’est un mé- 
dicament nécessaire a la santé ; notre princesse le pense bien; car é- 
tant véritablement malade, elle va sans fin, sams cesse, quelque 
temps qu’il fasse.* I. 168. 

* Nous faisons, nous disons toujours les mémes choses: Ies pro- 
menades, les.observations sur le vent, le cavagnole, les remarques 
sur la perte et le gain, les mesures pour tenir les portes fermées quel- 
que chaud qu’il tasse, la désolation de ce qu’on appelle les crouffés, 
au nombre desquels je suis, et dont vous n’ctes pas, qualité qui re- 
double le désir de votre société.’ I. 197. 

* Le désir d’ttre entouré augmente de jour en jour, et je prévois 
que si vous tenez un appartement sans l’occuper, on aura grand re- 
gret a ce que vous ferez perdre, quoique ce puisse étre. Les grands, 
a force de s’étendre, deviennent si minces qu’on voit le jour au tra- 
vers: c’est une belle étude de les contempler, je ne sais rien qui ras 
méne plus ala philosophie. Je passe bien a la vue de ne se pas dé- 
partir des commodités; mais je désapprouve qu’on se fasse un tour- 
ment du soin d’étre 4 son aise, comme je le vois souvent.’ 1. 207, 
208. . 

* Rien n’est égal a la surprise et au chagrin od Von est, ma reine, 
d’avoir appris que vous avez été chez Madame la Duches:e de Mo- 
dene. Un amant bien passionné et bien jaloux supporte plus tran- 
quillement les démarches les plus suspectes, qu’on n’endure celle-ct 
de votre part. “ Vous allez vous dévouer la, abandonner tout le 
reste; voila & quoi on étoit réservé: c’est une destince bien cruelle !”’ 
&e. J’ai dit ce qu’il y avoit a dire pour ramener le calme ; on n’a 
voulu rien entendre. Quoique je ne doive plus m’étonner, cette sccue 
a encore trouvé moyen de me surprendre. Venez, je vous conjure, 
ma reine, nous rassurer contre cette ularme: ne louez point la per- 
sonne dont il s’agit, et surtout ne parlez pas de sou affliction; car 
cela seroit pris pour un reproche.’ II. 22, 98. 

Ail this is miserable; but such are the necessary consequences 
of being bred up among flatterers and dependants. A prince has 
more chance to escape this heartlessness and insignificance ; be- 
cause he has high and active duties to discharge, which necessarily 
occupy his time, and exercise his understanding ; but the educa- 
tion of a princess is a work of as great difficulty as it may come to 
be of importance. We must make another extract or two from 
Mad. de Staal, before taking leave of her. 

* Madame du Chatelet et Voltaire, qui s’étaient znnoncés pour 
aujourd’hui et qu’on avait perdus de vue, parurent hier, sur le mi- 
nuit, comme deux spectres, avec une odeur de corps embaumés qu’ils 
semblaient avoir apportée de leurs tombeaux. On sortait de table. 
C’étaient pourtant des spectres affamés: il Jeur fallut un souper, et 
gui plus est des lits qui n’étaient pas préparés. La concierge, déja 
gouchée, se levaa grande hate. Gaya, qui avait offert son logement 
pour les cas pressans, fut forcé de le céder dans celui-ci, déménagea 
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avec autant de précipitation et de déplaisir qu’une armée surprise 
dans son camp, laissant une partie de son bagage au pouvoir de l’en- 
nemi. Voltaire s’est bien trouvé du gite: cela n’a point du tout 
consolé Gaya. Pour la dame, son lit ne s’est pas trouvé bien fait : 
il a fallu la déloger aujourd’hui. Notez que ce lit elle l’avait fait 
elle-méme, faute de gens, et avait trouvé un défaut de....dans les ma- 
telas, ce qui, je crois, a plus blessé son esprit exact que son corps 
peu délicat. ’—* Nos revenans ne se montrent point de jour, ils appa- 
rurent hier a dix heures du soir: je ne pense pas qu’on les vdie guere 
plus tét aujourd’hui ; l’un est a décrire de hauts faits, autre a com- 
menter Newton ; ils ne veulent ni jouer ni se promener: ce sont bien 
des non-valeurs dans une société, ou leurs doctes écrits ne sont d’au- 
cun rapport. ’—* Madame du Chatelet est d’hier a son troisieme loge- 
ment: elle ne pouvait plus supporter celui qu’elle avait choisi; il y 
avait du bruit, de la fumée sans feu (il me semble que c’est son em- 
bléme.) Le bruit, ce n’est pas la nuit qu’il ’incommode, a ce qu’elle 
m’a dit, mais le jour, au fort de son travail: cela derange ses idées, 
Elle fait actuellement la revue de ses principes: c’est un exercice 
qu'elle réitere chaque année, sans quoi ils pourraient s’échapper, et 
peut-étre s’en aller si loin qu’elle n’en retrouverait pas un seul. Je 
crois bien que sa téte est pour eux une maison de force, et non pas le 
lieu de leur naissance : c’est le cas de veiller soigneusement a leur 
garde. Elle préfere le bon air de cette occupation a tout amusement, 
et persiste a ne se montrer qu’a la nuit close. Voltaire a fait des vers 
galans, qui réparent un peu le mauvais effet de leur conduite inusi- 
tée.’ J. 178, 179, 182, 185, 186. 

After ail this experience of the follies of the great and the 
learned, this lively littke woman concludes in the true tone of 
French poetical philofophy. 

* O ma reine! que les hommes et leurs femelles sont de plaisans 
imimaux! Je ris de leurs mancuvres le jour que jai bien dormi ; 
<juand le sommeil me manque, je suis préte a les assommer. Cette 
varisté de mes dispositions me fait voir que je ne dégénere pas de 
mon espece. Moquons-nous des autres, et qu’ils se moquent de 
nous, c’est bien fait de toute part.’ 1]. 181]. 

Among the lady writers in thefe volumes, we do not know if 
there be any entitled to take precedence of Ja Dyuchefle de Choi- 
feul, who writes thus Jearnedly on the fubject of ennui to Ma- 
dame du Deffand. 

* Savez-vous pourquoi vous vous ennuyyez tant, ma chére enfant? 
C’est justement par la peine que vous prenez @’éviter, de prévoir, de 
combattre Vennui. Vivez au jour la journée, prenez le temps comme 
il vient, profitez de tous les momens, et avec cela vous verrez que 
vous he vous ennuirez pas: si les circonstances vous sont contraires, 
cédez au torrent et ne prétendez pas y résister. ’— 

‘ Je m’apercois, ma chére enfant, que je vous dis des choses bieu 
communes: mgis accoutumez-vous a les supporter, 1° parce que j¢ 

ne 
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ne suis pas en état de vous en dire d’autres ; 2° parce qu’en morale 
elles sont toujours les plus vraies, parce qu ‘elles tiennent a la nature. 
Apres avoir bien exercé son esprit, le philosophe le plus éclairé sera 

oblige d’en revenir, & cet égard, a V’axiome du plus grand sot, de 
méme qu’il partage avec lut l’air qu’il respire.’—*‘ Les préjugés se 
multiplient, les arts s’accroissent, les sciences s’approfondissent ; mais 
la morale est toujours la méme, parce que la nature ne change pas 3 
elle est toujours réduite a ces deux points : : étre juste pour étre bon, 
étre sage pour étre heureux. Sadi, pocte Persan, dit gue /a sagesse 
est de jouir, la bonté de faire joutr: j’y ajoute la justice. ’— 

‘ La vie que je méne ici est la plus uniforme possible ; mais de 
cette uniformité méme naissent une infinité de petites varietés qui 
tiennentt a sa nature, qui ne coiitent pas de peine a arranger, ni de 
fatigue pour en jouir, et qui n’en sont que plus douces, Enfin, si 
nos plaisirs ne sont pas grands, du moins nos peines” sont légeres. 
Je suis bien et tres- bien, et si bien que je m’abonnerois & étre toujours 
comme cela: ce qui prouve que je n’ai pas encore acqui# le dernier 
periode de ma philosophie, car elle devroit me rendre tous les liewx 
et tous les genres de vie égaux.’ IJ. 125—128. 

In another place she adds, 

‘ Je n’ai jamais eu de la jeunesse que cette heureuse duperie que 
l’on m’a sitét et si inhumainement arrachée ; mais ce n’est pas le re- 
gret de sa perte qui me fait chercher la solitude. Quoique les con- 
noissances que j’ai acquises ne me dédommagent pas de l’ignorance 
que j’ai perdue, j’ai assez d’autres dédommagemens d’ailleurs pour 
me trouver aussi heureuse que si j’étois jeune et dupe. Je vis dans 
Vespérance de V’étre encore (dupe s’entend) ; et ce moment de plaisir 
vaut bien la peine d’étre acheté, et sera toujours autant de pris sur 
Yennemi. Mais c’est l’active et bruyante oisiveté de ma vie jour- 

naliere qui m "oblige a chercher ces momens de repos, aussi néces- 
saires a mon ame qu’a mon corps. Il y a trois choses dont vous 
dites que les femmes ne conviennent jamais: l’une d’entre elles est 
de s’ennuyer. Je n’en conviens pas non plus ici: malgré vos seup- 
gons, je vois mes ouvriers, je crois conduire leurs ouvrages. A ma 
toilette, j’ai cette petite Corbie qui est laide, mais fraiche comme une 
péche, haa codiiant un jeune chien; qui chante, qui rit, qui joue 
du clavecin, qui danse, qui saute au lieu de marcher, qui ne sait 
ce qu’elle fait, et fait tout avec grace, qui ne sait ce qu’elle dit, et 
dit tout avec esprit, et surtout une naiveté charmante. La nuit je 
dors, le jour je réve, et ces plaisirs si doux, si passifs, si b&tes, sont 
précisément ceux qui me conviennent le mieux.’ If 154, 135, 

It is time now that we fhould come to Madame du De ffand her- 
felf ;—the wittieft, the mott felfith, and the moft ennuyeé of the 
whole party. Her wit, to be fure, is very enviable, and very en- 
tertaining ; but it is really confolatory to common mortals, to 
find how little it could amufe its pofleflor. This did,not pro- 
ceed in her, however, from the faflidioufnels which is fometimes 
fuppofed 
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fuppofed to arife from a long familiarity with excellence, fo much 
as from a long habit of felfthnefs, or rather from a radical want 
of heart or affeAion. La Harpe days. of her, ‘ Qy’il etoit difficile 
d’avoir moins de fenfibilit€ et plus degot{me.” . With all this, the 
was greatly given to gallantry in her youth; though het attachments, 
it woukl feem, were of a kind not I likely to interfere with 
her peace of mind. The very evening her firft lover died, after 
an intimacy of twenty years, ‘La Harpe affures us, * Qu’elle vint 
« fouper en grande compagnie chez ‘Madame de Marchais, oi 
je Als 5 er on fui parla de la perte qu’elle venait de faire. Hé- 
das! il est mort ce scir 2 six heures; sans cela, vous ne mé ver- 
vicz pas ici. Ce furent fes propres paroles ; et elle foupa com- 
“me a fen ordinaire, c’cfl-2-dire fort bien; car elle €tait né.- 
* gourmande.’ (Pref. p. xvi.) She is allo recorded to have fre- 
quently declared, that the could never bring herfelf to love any 
thing,—though, in order to take every poflible chance, fhe had 
feveral times attempted to become devote—with no great fuccels, 
‘This, we have no doubt, is the fecret of her ennui; and a fine 
example it is of the utter worthlefsnefs of all talent, accomplith- 
ment and glory; when difconnected from thofe feelings of kind- 
nefs and gencrofity, which are of themfelves fuflicient for hap- 
pinefs. Madame du Deffand, however, mutt have been delight . 
tul to thofe who fought only for amufement. Her tone is ad- 
mirable ; her wit flowing and natural; and though a little giver 
to detraCtion, and not a little unportunate and exigeant. towards 
thofe on whofe complaifance fhe had claims, there is always an 
air of politenefs in her raillery, and of knowledge of the world 

in her murmurs, that prevents them from being either wearifome 
or offenfive. 

Almoft all the letters of her writing, which are publifhed in 
thefe volumes, fcem to have been written in the month of July 
1742, when the fpent a few weeks at the waters of Forges, and 
wrote whnolt daily to the Prefident Henault at Paris. This clofe 
correfpondence of theirs fills one of thefe volumes; and, conf- 
dering the. rapidity and carelefinefs with which both patties mult 
have written, muit give, we fhould think, a very correét, and 
certatn!y a very favourable idea of the ftyle of thew ordiuary con- 
verfauon. We fhall give a few extracts very much at random. 
She had made'the journey along with a Mad. de Pequigni, of 
whom fhe gives the following account. 

‘ Mais venons a un article bien plus intéressant, c’est ma com- 
pagne. O mon Dieu! qu’elle me déplait! Elle est radicalement 
tolle; elle ne connoit point d’heure pour ses repas; elle a déjeune a 
Gisors a huit heures du matin, avec du veau froid; a Gournay, 

elle a mangé du pain trempé dans le pot, pour nourrir un Limousm, 
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ensuite un morceau de brioche, et puis trois assez grands biscuits. 
Nous arrivons, il n’est que dewx heures et demie, et elle veut du riz 
et une capilotade ; elle mange comme un singe; ses mains ressem- 
bient a leurs pattes; elle ne cesse de bavarder. Sa prétention est 
d@’avoir de l’imagination et de voir toutes choses sous des faces sin- 
gulicres, et comme la nouveauté des idées lui manque, elle y supplée 
par la bizarrerie de l’expression, sous prétexte qu’elle est naturelle. 
Elle me déclare toutes ses fantaisies, en m’assurant qu’elle ne veut 
que ce qui me convient ; mais je crains d’étre forcé a <tre sa come. 
plaisante ; cependant je compte bien que cela ne s’étendra pas sur ce 
qui intéressera mon régime. Elle comptoit tout a l’heure s’établir 
dans ma chambre pour y faire ses repas, mais je lui ai dit que j’allois 
écrire : je l’ai price de faire dire a Madame Laroche les heures ou 
elle vouloit manger et ce qu’elle voudroit manger, et oi elle voulois 
manger ; et que, pour moi, je comptois avoir la méme liberté: en 
cons*quence je mangerai du riz et un poulet a huit heures du soir.” 
II. 391, 192. 

After a few days she returns again to this unfortunate come 
p?nion. 

* La Péquigni n’est d’aucune ressource, et son esprit est comme 
Pespace: il y a étendue, profondeur, et peut-étre toutes les autres 
dimensions que je ne saurais dire, parce que je ne les sais pas; mais 
cela n’est que du vide pour usage. Elle a tout senti, tout jugé, 
tout éprouvé, tout choisi, tout rejeté ; elle est, dit-elle, d’une diffi- 
eulté singuliere en compagnie, et cependant elle est toute la journée 
avec toutes nos petites madames a jaboter comme une pie. Mais ce 
nest pas cela qui me deplait en elle: cela m’est commode dés av- 
jourd’hui, et cela me sera trés agréable sitét que Formont sera ar- 
rivé. Ce qui m’est msupportable, c’est le diner: elle a Fair d’une 
folle en mangeant ; elle dépece une poularde dans le plat ou on la 
sert, ensuite elle la met dans un autre, se fait rapporter du bouillon 
pour mettre dessus, tout semblable a cehui qu’elle rend, et puis elle 
prend un haut d’aile, ensuite le corps dont elle ne mange que la 
moitié ; et puis elle ne veut pas que l’on retourne le veaw pour cov- 
per un os, de peur gu’on n’amolisse la peau ; elle coupe un os avec 
toute la peine possible, elle le ronge a demi, puis retourne a sa pou- 
larde ; aprés elle pele tout le dessus du veau, ensuite elle revient a 
ronger sa poularde: cela dure deux heures. Elle a sur son assiette 
des morceaux d’os rongés, de peaux sucées, et pendant ce temps, ow 
je m’ennuie a la mort, ou je mange plus qu’il ne faudrait. C’ese 
une curiosité de lui voir manger un biscuit; cela dure une demi- 
heure, et le total, c’est qu’elle marge comme un lotp. il est vrai 
qu'elle fait un exercice enragé. Je suis fachée que vous ayez de 
commun avec elle l’impossibilite’ de rester un@ minute en repos. En- 
fin voulez-vous que je vous le dise? elle est on ne peut pas moins 
aimable: elle a sans doute de l’esprit; mais tout cela est mal di- 
gére, et je ne crois pas qu’elle vaille jamais davantage. Elle est 
aisce 4 vivre; mais je la défierais @étre difficile avec moi: je me 
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soumets a toutes ses fantaisies, parce qu’elles ne me font rien ; notre 
union présente n’aura nulle suite pour Pavenir. Si je n’avais pas l’. 
occupation de vous écrire je m’ennuiérais 4 la mort ; mais cela rem- 
plit une bonne partie de la journée, et me voila toute accoutumée 2 
me coucher de bonne heure. Je crois avoir fait un excés quand dix 
heures et demie me surprennent debout.’ ILI. 39—41. 

The rest of her company do not come any better off. The 
lady she praises most, seems to come near to the English cha- 
racter. 

* Madame de Bancour a trente ans, elle n’est pas vilaine ; elle est 
trés-douce et trés-polie, et ce n’est pas sa faute de n’étre pas plus a- 
musante ; c’est faute d’avoir rien vu: car elle a du bon sens, n’a 
nulle prétention et est fort naturelle ; son ton de voix est doux, naif 
et méine un peu niais dans le godt de Jeliot ; si elle avait vécu dans 
le monde, elle serait aimable : je lui fais conter sa vie; elle est oc- 
cupée de ses devoirs, sans austerité ni ostentation; si elle ne m’en- 
nuyait pas, elle me plairait assez.’ III. 26. : 

he following are sore of her wailings over her banishment. 

‘ Il me prend des étonnemens funestes d’étre ici: c’est comme la 
pensée de la mort; si je ne m’en distrayais, j’en mourrais réellement. 
Vous ne sauriez vous figurer la tristesse de ce séjour; mais si fait, 
puisque vous étes 2 Plombieres: mais non; c’est que ce n’est point 
le lieu, c’est la compagnie dont il est impossible de faire aucun usage. 
Heureusement depuis que je suis ici, j’ai un certain hébétement qui 
ferait que je n’entendrais pas le plus petit raisonnement: je végéte.’ 

—* Je ne crois pas qu’aucun remede puisse étre bon lorsqu’on s’en- 
nuie autant que je fais: ce n’est pas que je sipporte mon mal pati- 
emment; mais jamais je ne suis bien-aise, et ce n’est que parce que 
je végete que je suis tranquille: quand dix heures arrivent je suis 
ravie, je vois la fin de la journée avec délices. Si je n’avais pas 
mon lit et mon fauteuil, je serais cent fois plus malheureuse.’ 
III. 96—98. 

‘The following, though short, is a good specimen of the tone 
in which she treats her Jover. 

* Je crois que vous me regrettez, c’est-a-dire, que vous pensez 
beaucoup a moi. Mais (comme de raison) vous-vous divertissez 
fort bien: vous étes comme les quiétistes, vous faites tout en moi, 
pour moi et par moi; mais le fait est que vous faites tout sans moi 
et que vos journées se passent gaiment, que vous jouissez d’une cer- 
taine liberté qui vous plait, et vous étes fort aise que pendant ce 
temps-la je travaille a me bien porter. Mes nuits ne sont pas trop 
bonnes, et je crois que c’est que je mange un peu trop: hier je me 
suis retranché le boeuf, gujourd’hui je compte réformer la quantité de 
pain. ’—* N’allez point vous corriger sur rien, j’aime que vous me 
parliez ormeaux, ruisseaux, Moineaux, etc., et ce m’est une occasion 
tres-apréable de veus donner des démentis, de vous confondre, de 
vous tourmenter, c’est je crois - s° contribue le plus a me faire 
passer mes eaux.’ III. 126-7-9 
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We have fcarcely left ourfelves room to give any of the gen- 
tleman’s part of this correfpondence. It is very pleafingly and 
gaily fuftained by him,—though he deals moftly in the tittle- 
tattle of Paris, and appears a little vain of his own currency and 
diftinftion. We extract the following paragraphs, juft as they 
turn up to us. 

* Je ne crois pas que l’on puisse étre heureux en province quand 
on a passé sa vie a Paris ; mais heureux qui n’a jamais connu Paris, 
et qui n’ajoute pas nécessairement a cette vie les maux chimériques, 
qui sont les plus grands! *car on peut guérir un seigneur qui gémit 
de ce qu’il a été grélé, en lui faisant voir qu’il se trompe, et que sa 
vigne est couverte de raisin; mais la grélé métaphysique ne peut 
étre combattue. La nature, ou la providence n’est pas si injuste 
qu’on le veut dire ; n’y mettons rien du nétre, et nous serons moins 
a plaindre ; et puis regardons le terme qui approche, le marteau qui 
va frapper l’heure, et pensons que tout cela va disparaitre. 

* Ah! Vinconcevable Pont de Veyle! il vient de donner une pa- 
rade chez M. le duc d’Orléans: cette scéne que vous connaissez du 
vendeur d’orviétan. Au lieu du Forcalquier, c’était le petit Gauffiin 
qui faisait le Giles ; et Pont de Veyle a distribué au moins deux cents 
boites avec un couplet pour tout le monde: il est plus jeune que 
quand vous l’avez vu la premiére fois ; il s’amuse de tout, n’aime 
rien, et n’a conservé de la mémoire de la défunte que la haine pour 
la musique Frangaise.’ I. 110—11. 

At the end of the letters, there are placed a variety of portraits 
or characters of the moft diftinguifhed perfons in Madame du 
Deffand’s fociety, written by each other—fometimes with great 
freedom, and fometimes with much flattery—but almoft always 
with wit and penetration. We give the following by Madame du 
Deffand as a fpecimen, chiefly becaufe it is fhorter than moft of 
the others. 

* Madame la Duchesse d’Aiguillon a la bouche enfoncé, le nez de 
travers, le regard fol et hardi, et malgré cela elle est belle. L’éclat 
de son teint l’emporte sur l’irrégularité de ses traits. 

‘ Sa taille est grossi¢re, sa gorge, ses bras sont enormes; cepen- 
dant elle n’a point l’air pesant ni epais! la force supplée en elle a la 
légereté. 

* Son esprit a beaucoup de rapport a sa figure: il est pour ainsi 
dire aussi mal dessiné que son visage, et aussi éclatant: l’abondance, 
activité, impetuosité en sont les qualités dominantes. Sans gow 
sans grace, et sans justesse, elle étonne, elle surprend, mais elle ne 
plait ni r’intéresse. 

‘ C’est quelquefois un prophéte qu’un démon agite, qui ne pré- 
voit ni n’a le choix de ce qu’il va dire: ce sont plusieurs instrumens 
bruyans dont il ne résulte aucune harmonie. C’est un spectacle 
chargé de machines et de décorations, ou il se trouve quelques traits 
merveilleux sans suite et sans ordre, que le parterre admire, mais 
qui est sifflé des loges, 
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«On pourrait comparer Madame la Duchesse d*Aiguillon a ces 
statues faites pour le cintre et qui paraissent monstracuses tant dans 
le parvis. Sa figure ni son esprit ne veulent point étre vus ni ex- 
aminés de trop pres; une certame distance est necessaire a sa beauté : 
des juges peu eclairés et peu delicats sont les seuls qui puissent ete 
tavorables a son esprit. 

Semblable a la trompette du jugement, elle est faite pour resus- 
citer les morts: ce sont les impuissans qui doivent V’aimer, ce sont 
les sourds qui doivent lentendve.? ILL. 154-150. 

‘There are three characters of Madame Du Defiand herfely, all 
very flattering. ‘Phat by the Prefident Lenault is the leait fo. Ie 
ends as follows. 

. Cependant, pour ne pas marquer trop de prévention et obtenir 
plus de croyance, j’ajouterai que l’age, sans lui Oter ses talens, avait 

endue jalouse et métiante, cédant a ses premiers mouvemens, mala- 

croite pour conduire les hommes dont elle disposait natureliement ; 
enfin de ’humeur inégale, injuste, ne cessant d’¢tre aimable qu’aux 
veux des personnes auxquelles il lui importait de plaire, et, pour ti- 
nir, la personne par laquelle j’ai été le plus heureux et le plus mal- 
heureux, parce qu’elle est ce que j’ai le plus aimé.’ III. 188. 

He is infinitely more partial to a Madame de Flamarens, whofe 
character he begins with confiderable elegance as follows. 

‘ Madame de Flamarens a le visage le plus touchant et le plus 
modeste qui fut jamais; c’est un genre de beauté que la nature n’a 
attrapé qu’une fois: il y a dans ses traits quelque chose de rare et de 
mystérieux, qui aurait fait dire, dans les temps fabuleux, qu’unc 
immortelle, sous cette forme, ne s’était pas assez déguisée.’ IIT. 
196. 

We take our leave now of thefe volumes; and of the brilliant 
circle and brilliant days of Mad. du Deffand. Such a fociety pro- 
bably never will exift again in the world ;—nor can we fay we are 
very forry for it. It was not very moral, we are afiaid ; and we 
have feen, that the moft diftinguifhed members of it were not 
very happy. When we fay that it muft have been in the higheft 
degree delightful to thofe who fought only for amufement, we 
with it to be underitood, not only that amufement does not con- 
ftitute happinefs, but that it can afford very little pleafure to thofe 
who have not other fources of happinefs. ‘The great extent of 
the accomplifhed fociety of Paris, and the familiarity of its inter- 
courfe, feems to have gradually brought almoft all its members to 
{pend their whole lives in public. ‘I’hey had no notion, therefore, 
of domeftic enjoyments; and their affections being diffipated a« 
mong fo many competitors, and diftracted by fuch an incessant 
variety of fmall occupations, came naturally to be weakened and 
exhaulted; and a certain heartlefs gaiety to be extended indifcrie 
minately to the follies and the misfortunes of their aflociates. 
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Bating fome little fits of gallantry, therefore, there could be no 
devotednefs of attachment, and no profound fympathy for the 
fufferings of the moft intimate friends. Every thing, we find ac- 
cordingly, was made a fubject for epigrams ; and thofe who did 
not make jefls at their friends’ calamities, were glad, at any rate, 
to forget them in the fociety of thofe who did. When we recol- 
lect, too, that the defertion of all the high duties of patriots and 
{tatefmen, and the infulting and fyftematic degradation of the 
great body of the people were neceflary conditions of the excellence 
of this fociety, we cannot hefitate in faying, that its brilliancy was 
maintained at far too great a coft; and that the fuel which was 
watted in its fupport, would have been infinitely better applied in 
diffufing a gentler light, and a more genial heat, through the pri- 
vate dwellings of the land. 

We have occupied ourfelves fo long with Mad. du Deffand and 
her affociates, that we can afford but a {mall portion of our atten 
tion for Madile. de Lefpinafle. A very extraordinary perfon we 
will allow her to have been; and a moft extraordinary publication 
fhe has left us to confider. On a former occafion, * we took fome 
notice of the account which Marmontel has given of her charac- 
ter and conduct, and expreffed our furprife that any one, who had 
acted the unprincipled and felfith part which he imputes to her, 
fhould be thought worthy, either of the admiration he exprefles, 
or of the friendfhip and patronage of fo many diftinguifhed cha- 
racters, or of the devoted attachment of fuch a man as D’Alein- 
bert. After reading thefe letters, we fee much reafon to doubt of 
the accuracy of Marmontel’s reprefentation; but, at the fame 
time, find great difficulty in fettlg our own opinion of the au- 
thor. Marmontel defcribes her as having first made a vain attempt 
upon the heart of M. de Guibert, the celebrated author of the 
‘TaCtics, —and then endeavoured to indemnify herfelf by making a 
conqueit of M. de Mora, the fon of the Spanifh ambaflador, upon 
whofe death the is ftated to have died of mortification; and, in 
both cates, the is reprefented as having been actuated more by 
a felfifh and paltry ambition, than by any feeling of affeétion. 
The dates, and the tenor of the letters before us, enable us to 
detect many inaccuracies in this ftatement; while they throw 
us into new perplexity as to thé true character of the writer. 
‘They begin in 1773, after M. de Mora had been recalled to Spain 
by his re ‘lati ons, and when her whole foul feems to be occupied 
with anguifh for this feparation; and they are all addreffed to M. 
de Guibert, who had then recently recommended himfelf to her, 
by the tender intereft he took in her affliction. From the very be- 
ginning, however, there is more of love in them, than we can 
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well reconcile with the fubfiftence of her firft engrofling pafhon 
and, long before the death of M. Mora, the exprefles the moft 
vehement, unequivocal, and paflionate attachment to M. Guibert. 
Sometimes fhe has fits of remorfe for this ; but, for the moft part, 
fhe feems quite unconfcious, either of inconfiftency or impropriety ; 
and M. Guibert is, in the fame letter, addrefled in terms of the moft 
paflionate adoration, and made the confident of her unfpeakable, 
devoted, and unalterable love for M. Mora. So the goes on,—mott 
furioufly and outrageoufly in love with them both at the fame 
time,—ull the death of M. Mora, in 1774. This event, however, 
makes no difference in her feelings or expreflions ; fhe continues 
to love his memory juft as ardently as his living fucceffor in her 
affection ; and her letters are divided, as before, between expref- 
fions of heart-rending grief and unbounded attachment—between 
her besoin de mourir for M. Mora, and her delight in living for 
M. Guibert. ‘There are ftill more inexplicable things in thofe 
letters. None of Guibert’s letters are given,—fo that we cannot 
fee how he refponded to all thefe raptures; but, from the very 
fir, or almoft from the firlt, the complains bitterly of his cold- 
nefs and diflipation; laments that he has a heart incapable of 
tendernefs ; and that he feels nothing but gratitude or compaffion 
for a being whom he had fafcinated, exalted and poffefled with 
the moft ardent and unbounded paflion. We cannot fay that we 
fee any clear traces of her ever having hoped, or even wifhed that 
he fhould marry her. On the contrary, fhe recommends feveral 
wives to him; and at laft he takes one with her approbation and 
confent, while the correfpondence goes on in the fame tone as be- 
fore. ‘The vehemence and excefs of her paflion continue to the 
laft of the letters here publifhed, which come down to within a 
few weeks of her death, in 1776. 

‘The account which we have given appears ridiculous; and 
there are people, and wife people, who, even after looking into 
the book, will think Madlle. de Lefpinafle deferving of nothing 
but ridicule, and confign her and her ravings to immeafureable 
contempt. Gentle fpirits, however, will judge more kindly; 
and there are few, we believe, who feel intereit enough in the 
work to read it through, who will not Jay it down with emotions 
of admiration and profound compaflion. Even if:we did not 
know that fhe was the chofen companion of D’Alembert, and 
the refpected friend of Turgot, Condillac, Condorcet, and the 
firft characters in France, there are, in the ttrange book be- 
fore us, fuch traces of a powerful, generous and ardent mind, as 
necefiarily to command the refpeét even of thofe who may be 
provoked with her inconfiftencies, and wearied out with the ve- 
hemence of her forrow. ‘There is fomething fo natural, fo elo- 
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quent, and fo pathetic in her expreffion—a tone of ardour and 
enthufiafm fo infe€tious, and fo much of the true and agonizing 
voice of heartftruck wretchednefs, that it burdens us with fome- 
thing of the weight of a real forrow; and we are glad to makz 
ourfelves angry at her unaccountablene efs, in order to get rid of 
the oppreflion. It ought to be recollected alfo, that during the 
whole courfe of the correfpondence, this poor girl was dying of 
a painful and irritating diicafe. ‘Tortured with ficknefs, or agi- 
tated with opium, her blood never feems in all that time to have 
flowed peaceably in her veins; and her nerves and her paflions 
feem to have reated upon each other in a feries of cruel agita- 
tions. Why the is fo very wretched, and fo very angry, we do 
not indeed always underftand; but there is no mi(taking the lan- 
guage of real emotion; and while there is fomething wearifome, 
perhaps, in the uniformity of a vehemence, of which we do not 
clearly fee the caufe, there is fomething truly dechivant in the 
natural and piteous iteration of her eloquent complainings, and 
fomething captivating and noble in the fire and rapidity with 
which fhe pours out her emotions. The ftyle is as original and 
extraordinary as the character of its author. It is quite natural, 
and even negieCted—altogether without gaiety or aflumed dig- 
nity; and yet full of elegance and fpirit, and burning with the 
flames of a heart abandoned to paflion, and an imagination ex- 
alted by enthufiafm. It is not eafy to fall into the meafure of 
fuch a compoler, in running over a mifcellany of amufement; 
but we cannot avoid adding a few extracts, if it were only to 
make what we have betn faying intelligible to fome at leaft of 
our readers. 

‘ Je‘me sentois une répugnance mortelle 4 ouvrir votre lettre: st 
je n’avois craint de vous offenser, j’allois vous la renvoyer. Quel- 
que chose me disoit qu’elle irriteroit mes maux, et je voulois me 
ménager. La souffrance coftinuelle de mon corps affaisse mon ame : 
j’ai encore eu la fievre, je n’ai pas fermé l’cil, je n’en puis plus. 
De grace, par piti¢, ne tourmentez plus une vie qui s’éteint, et dont 
tous les instans sont dévoués ala douleur et aux regrets. Je ne vous 
accuse point, je n’exige rien, vous ne me devez rien: car, en effet, 
je n’ai pas eu un mouvement, pas un sentiment auquel j’ai con- 
senti; et quand j’ai eu le malheur d’y céder, j’ai toujours détesté la 
force ou la foiblesse qui m’entrainoit. Vous voyes que vous ne me 
devez aucune reconnaissance, et que je n’ai le droit de vous faire 

aucun reproche. Soyez donc libre, retournez a ce que vous aimez, 
et a ce qui vous convient plus que vous ne croyez peut-<étre. Laissez- 
moi a ma douleur, laissez-moi m’occuper sans distraction du seul 
objet que j’ai adoré, et dont le souvenir m’est plus cher que tout ce 
qui reste dans la nature. Mon Dieu! je ne devrois pas le pleurer, 

‘aurois df le snivre: ¢’est vous qui me faites vivre, qui faites le 
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tourment d’une créature que la douleur consume, et qui emploie ce 
qui lui reste de forces a invoquer la mort. Ah! vous en faites trop, 
et pas assez pour moi. Je vous le disois bien il y a huit jours, vous 
me rendez difficile, exigeante: en donnant tout, on veut: obtenir 
quelque chose. Mais, encore une fois, je vous pardonne, et je ne 
vous hais point: ce n’est pas par générosité que je vous pardonne, 
ee n’est pas par bonté que je ne vous hais pas; c’est que mon ame 
est lasse, qu’elle meurt de fatigue. Ah! mon ami, laissez-moi, ne 
me dites plus que vous m’aimez : ce baume devient du poison; vous 
calmez et déchirez ma plaie tour a tour. Oh! que vous me faites 
mal! que la v': me pese! que je vous aime pourtant, et que je se- 
rois désolée de mettre de la tristesse dans votre ame! Mon ami, 
elle est trop partagée, trop dissipée, pour que le vrai plaisir y puisse 
pénétrer. Vous voulez que je vous voie ce soir; et bien, venez donc.’ 
tI. 206-208. 

* Combien de fois aurois-je pu me plaindre ; combien de fois vous 
ai-je cache mes larmes! Ah! je le vois trop bien: on ne sauroit ni 
retenir, ni ramener un cceur qui est entrainé par un autre penchant 
je me le dis sans cesse, quelquefois je me crois guérie; vous parois- 
sez, et tout est-détruit. La réflexion, mes résolutions, le malheur, 
tout perd sa force au premier mot que vous prononcez. Je ne vois 
plus d’asile que la mort, et jamais aucun malheureux ne Va invoquce 
avec plus d’ardeur. Je retiens la moiti¢ de mon ame: sa chaleur, 
son mouvement vous um portuneroit, et vous éteindroit tout-a-fait; 
le feu qui n’échauffe pas, incommode. Ah! si vous saviez, si vous 
lisiez comme j’ai fait jouir une ame forte et passionnée, du pli 1iSir 
d@étre aimée! H co mparoit ce qui l’avoit aimé, ce qui l’aimoit en- 
core, et il me disoit sans cesse: “ Oh! elles ne sont pas dignes 
d’étre vos écolicres; votre ame a été chauffée par le soleil de Lima 
et mes compatriotes semblent étre nécs sous les glaces de la Lapo- 
nie.” Et c’étoit de Madrid qu’il me mandoit cela. Mon ami, i} 
ne me louoit pas, il jouissoit ; et je ne crois point me louer, quand 
je vous dis qu’en vous aimanta la folie, je ne vous donne que ce que 
je ne puis pas garder ou retenir.’ IL. 215-217 

‘ Oh, mon Dieu! que l’on vit fort lorsqu’on est mort & tout, ex- 
eepté a un objet qui est I’ univers pour nous, et qui s’empare telle- 
ment de toutes nos facultés, qu’il n’est plus possible de vivre dans 
d’autres temps que dans le moment ov lon est! Eh! comment 
voulez-vous que je vOus dise si je vous aimerai dans trois mois * 
Comment pourrois-je, avec ma pensée, me distraire de mon senti- 
ment? Vous voudriez que, lorsque je vous vois, lorsque votre pré- 
sence charme mes sens et mon ame, je pusse vous rendre compte de 
Veffet que je recevrai de votre mariage ; mon ami, je n’en sais rien, 
mais rien du tout. S’il me gucrissoit, je vous le dirois, et vous étes 
ussez juste pour ne m’en pas blamer. Si, au contraire, i] portoit le 
désespoir dans mon ame, je ne me plaindrois pas, et je souffriroi 
bien peu de temps. Alors vous seriez assez sensible et assez délicat 
pour approuver un pari qiu ne vous cotteroit que des regrets pa 
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Sagers, et dont votre nouvelle situation vous distrairoit bien vite; et 
je vous assure que cette pensée est consolante pour moi: je m’en sens 
plus libre. Ne me demandez donc plus ce que je ferai lorsque vous 
aurez engagé votre vie a une autre. Si je n’avois que de la vanité 
et de l’amour-propre, je serois bien plus ¢clairée sur se que j’éprouve- 
rai alors, Il n’y a guere de méprise aux calculs de V’amour-propre, 
il prévoit assez juste: la passion n’a point d’avenir; ainsi en vous 
disant: je vous aime, je vous dis tout ce que je sais et tout ce que je 
sens.—Oh ! mon ami, je me sens capable de tout, excepté de plier : 
j’aurois la force d’un martyr, pour satisfaire ma passion ou celle de 
la personne qui m’aimeroit: mais.je ne trouve rien en moi qui me 
réponde de pouvoir jamais faire le sacrifice de mon sentiment. La 
vie n’est rien en comparaison, et vous verrez si ce ne sont la que le 

discours d’une téte exaltée. Oui, peut-ctre ce sont la les pensces 
d’une ame exaltée, mais a laquelle appartiennent les actions fortes. 
Seroit-ce 4 la raison qui est si prévoyante, si fuible dans ses vues, et 

méme si impuissante dans ses moyens, que ces pensées pourroient ap- 
partenir? Mon ami, je ne suis point raisonnable et c’est peut étre a 
force d’étre passionnée que j’ai mis toute ma vie tant de raison 2 tout 
ce qui est soumis au jugement et a Vopinien des indifférens. Com- 
bien jai usurpé d’éloges sur ma modération, sur ma noblesse d’ame, 

sur mon désintéressement, sur les sacrifices prétendus que je faisois a 
une mémoire respectable et chére, et 2 Ja maison d’Alb....! Voila 
comme le monde juge, comme il voit. Eh, bon Dieu! sots que 
vous étes, je ne mérite pas vos louanges: mon ame n’<toit pas faite 
pour les petits intéréts qui vous occupent; toute enti¢re au bonheur 
d’aimer et d’étre aimée, il ne m/’a fallu ni force, ni honnéteté pour 
supporter la pauvreté, et pour dédaigner les avantages de la vanité. 
J’ai tant joui, j’ai si bien senti le prix de la vie, que, s’il falloit re- 

commencer, je voudrois que ce fit aux mémes conditions. Aimer 
et souffrir, le ciel, l’enfer, voila a quoi je me dévouerois, voila ce 
que je voudrois sentir, voila le climat que je voudrois h: 7 biter; ¢t non 
cet état tempéré dans lequel vivent tous les sots et tous les automates 
dont nous sommes environnés.’ Il. 228—2585. 

All this is raving no doubt; but it is the raving of real pase 
sion, and of a lofty and powerful spirit. It is the eloquent rav- 
ing of the heart; and, when we think that this mee a wo- 
man wrote all this, not in the days of impatient youth, when the 
heart is strong for suffering, and takes a strange delight in the ve- 
hemence even of its painful emotions, but after years of misery, 
and with death before her eyes—advancing by gradual but visible 
steps, it is impossible not to feel an indescribable emotion of pity, 
resentment, and admiration. One little word more. 

‘ Oh! que vous ‘peséz sur mon ceeur, lorsque vous voulez me 
prouver qu’il doit étre content du vétre! Je ne me plaindrois ja- 
mais, mais vous me forcez souvent a crier, tant le mal que vous me 
aites est aigu et profond! Mon ami, j’ai été aimee, je le suis encore, 
t je meurs de regret en pensant = ce n’est pas de vous. J’ai bean 
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me dire que je ne méritai jamais le bonheur que je regrette ; moa 
coeur cette fois fait taire mon amour-propre : il me dit que, si je dus 
jamais étre aimée, c’étoit de celui qui auroit assez de charme a mes 
yeux, pour me distraire de M. de M....., et pour me retenir a la vie 
apres l’avoir perdu. Je n’ai fait que languir depuis votre départ ; 
je n’ai pas été une heure sans souffrance: le mal de mon ame passe 
a mon corps ; j’ai tous les jours la fievre, et mon médecin, qui n’est 
pas le plus habile de tous les hommes, me répete sans cesse que je 
suis consumée de chagrin, que mon pouls, que ma respiration an- 
noncent une douleur active; et il s’en va toujours en me disant 
nous n’avons point de reméde pour lame. Il n’y ena plus pour moi: 
ce n’est pas guérir que je voudrois, mais me calmer, mais retrouver 
quelques momens de Tepos pour me conduire a celui que la nature 
m’accordera bientét.’ III. 146; 147. 

* Je n’ai plus assez de force pour mon ame—elle me tue. Vous 
ne epores plus rien sur moi, que me faire souffrir. Ne tachez donc 
plus a me con soler, et cessez de vouloir me faire le victime de votre 
morale, apres m’avoir fait celle de votre legcreté.—Vous ne m’avez 
pas vue, parce que la journée n’a que douze heures, et que vous aviez 
de quoi les remplir par des intéréts et des plaisirs qui vous sont, et 
qui doi vent vous étre plus chers que mon malheur. Je ne réclame 
rien, je n’exige rien, et je me dis sans cesse que la source de mon 
bonheur et de mon plaisir est perdue pour jamais.’ IIL. 

We cannot leave our readers with these painful impressions ; 
and shall just add one word or two of what is gayest in these de- 
solating volumes. 

M. Grimm est de retour ; je l’ai accablé de questions. Il peint 
ja Czarine, non pas comme une souveraine, mais comme une femme 
aimable, pleine d’esprit, de saillies, et de tout ce qui peut séduire et 
charmer. Dans tout ce qu’il me disoit, je reconnoissois plutét cet 
art charmant d’une courtisane grecque, que la dignité et V’éclat de 

ery ser ice e dit in grand empire.’ I. 105. 

* Avant diner je vais voir rue de Cléry des automates qui sont 
prodigieux, ace qu’on dit. Quand j’allois dans le monde, je n’au- 
rois pas eu cette curiosité : deux ou trois scupers en donnent saticté,; 
mais ceux de ja rue de Cléry valent mieux : ils agissent et ne parlent 
point. Venez-y, en allant au Marais, et je vous dirai la si j’ai la 
loge de M. le Duc d’Aumont. Madame de Ch.... ne vous croit point 
coupable de négligence: elle m’a demandé aujourd’hui si votre re- 
traite duroit encore. Ce que les femmes veulent seulement, c’est 
d@étre préférces. Presque personne n’a bes oin d’étre aimé, et ccla 
est bien heureux: car c’est ce qui se ‘Fat it le plus mal a Paris. Its 
osent dire qu’ils aiment, et ils sont c lissipés! c’est assure- 
ment bien connoitre le sentiment et Ta passion. Pauvres gens! i] 
faut les louer comme les Liliputiens: ils sont bien jolis, bien gentibs, 
bien aimables. Adieu, mon ami.’ » SIT, TS. 

Ve have lett ourselves no room te ike any reflections; ex- 
it the French fashion wg, and almoct of dy- 
iM 
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ing, in public, is nowhere so strikingly exemplified, as in the 
letters of this victim of passion and of folly. While her heart 
is torn with the most agonizing passions, and her thoughts turn- 
ed hourly on suicide, she dines out, and makes visits every day ; 
and, when she is visibly within a few weeks of her end, and is 
wasted with coughs and with spasms, she still has her salon 
filled twice a day with company, and drags herself out to supper 
with all the countesses of her acquaintance. There is a great 
deal of French character, indeed, in both the works, of which we 
now take our leave ; —a great deal to admire, and to wonder at— 
but very little, we think, to envy. 





Art. XIV. Report of the Committee of the African Institution, 
read at the General Meeting, on the 15th of July 1807 ; together 
with the Rules and Regulations which were then adopted for the 
Government of the Society. 8vo. pp. 78. London, Hatchagd, 
1807. 


Second Report of the Committee of the African Institution, read at 
the Annual General Meeting, on the 25th of March 1808. To 
which is added, a List of Subscribers. 8vo. pp. 64. London, 
Hatchard. 1808. 





Third Report of the Directors of the African Institution, read at the 
Annual General Meeting, on the 25th of March 1809. Towhich 
is added, a List of Subscribers. s8vo. pp. 72. London, Flat- 
chard. 1809. 


W®= regret exceedingly that we have been so long prevented 

from bringing before our readers the very interesting sub- 
ject alluded to in these title-pages. ‘This delay, however, has not 
been without its advantages. Instead of describing a project 
merely, we are now enabled to state something of its actual suc- 
cess. ‘[wo or three years ago, we could only have held fortis 
promises ; we can now boast of a certain progress in their fuifil- 
ment. And this circumstance is the more to be rejoiced in, be- 
cause no class of political reasoners have ever been so much, so 
wantonly exposed to the imputations of ‘ theory,’ ‘ ROMANCE,’ 
* enthusiasm,’ and ‘ fanaticism, ’. as the enlightened advocates of 
the African negroes. We shall begin with a sketch of the Insti- 
tution mentioned in the title of this article,—-one of the most in- 
teresting, certainly, and the most creditable to the feelings and 
character of our country, that ever found support within its 
Sounds, 
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Early in the year 1807, the advocates of the abolition happily 
succeeded in their grand object, through the cordial and vigorous 
support of the late administration. The eyes of mankind had for 
some time been opened to the impolicy of a trafic, of which the 
iniquity had long been almost universally admitted, The many 
flimsy pretences under which its friends had so often succeeded 
in obtaining a respite for it, were now exhausted. Mr Pitt, whose 
eloquence had been exerted so brilliantly against it, but whose 
influence had, on all questions connected with it, been uniformiy 
in abeyance, wasno more. The pretended difficulties which us- 
ed to be urged as opposing the uboluion, were found easily sur- 
mountable ; and the measure, which that celebrated orator could 
not, in the fulness of his power, carry—which he found quite im- 
practicable at the moment that he was suspending the habeas corpus 
bill, enforcing the income tax, and shutting up the Bank of Eng- 
land, —which he never could prevail upon his most servile col- 
leagues to support,—which the very clerks in his offices openly 
voted against ;—that great and righteous measure was carried 
through Parliament with the utmost ease, and with majorities al- 
together unexampled, by a cabinet which had recently lost its 
most illustrious member,—which was composed of three or four 
jarring parties,-~-which had no very fast hold of the country, and 
had the court decidedly hostile. In its last moments, indeed, on 
the eve of its dismissal from power, that ministry, supported on- 
ly by the excellence of their cause, and bringing to its assist- 
ance nothing but their fair and honest zeal, abolished for ever the 
slave trade, which had for twenty years baffled the round periods 
of their eloquent predecessor, and had increased yearly and hour- 
ly under the pressure of his fostering hostility * ‘Those men de- 
served well of their country, and of mankind. Let us ho: ne that 
they found, in their own bosoms, the reward which they so richly 
merited ; and that, with less professions than some others, they 
had charity enough to forgive those active, and, we admit, most 

powerlul 


* We must always repeat, as often as the occasion recurs, the la- 
mentable statement, that after Mr Pitt had been making at the rate 
of half a dozen orations per annum against the slave trade, he suf- 
fered it to increase more than double under his administration, when 
an Order in Council might have stopped its growth, as he himself af- 
terwards demonstrated. We believe every abolitionist is now con- 
vinced that, although he was unquestionably sincere in his talk on 
this subject, he was not very zealous ; and that his speeches, among 
the finest ever delivered in Parliament, only show wed his willi neness 
to do whatever cost nothing to help the cause. Just so he declaimed 
against abuses, and lived surrounded with peculat 
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powerful friends of the abolition, who were the firft to join in 
the fanatical outcry againft them, as foon as they retired from 
ower. 

This great meafure being thus carried, the virtuous and en- 
lightened fupporters of it confidered that their labours, however 
fuccefsful, were by no means at anend. ‘They had accomplifh- 
ed much; they had carried their firft and greateft point; they 
had put an end to the trade which checked, or rather blalted in 
its bud, the improvement of the African continent. But they 
were difpofed to view this only as the removal of an impediment 
to their further operations, and as the firft ftep towards the at- 
tainment of an object, which they conceived themfelves called 
upon, by their principles, to promote {till more actively. By 
the crimes and follies of Europeans, they faid, Africa has been 
kept for ages in darknefs and mifery ; and a heavy debt has been 
accumulating on all white men, to thet race whole intere(ts have 
been fo long facrificed to theirs. As far as England is concerned, 
the increafe of this debt is now ftopped ; but that is no reafon 
why fhe fhould not think of paying it of. Had the never inter- 
fered to check the civilization of Africa, there might have beea 
no particular cail upon her to aflit actively in promuting it. But 
as fhe was the very principal caufe of its being retarded, while 
fhe traflicked in flaves; fo, contended thofs humane and beral 
perfons, fhe ought now to interfere, in order to accelerate its 
progrefs, and make up for the time formerly loft through her 
means. 

Without very nicely fcrutinizing the foundnefs of thofe rea. 
fonings, or pretending to aflert that they are wholly free from 
refinement and figurative ailufions, every one, we think, mufk 
admit, that the feelings which gave rife to them were in the high- 
eft degree generous and exalted—worthy of the diftinguithed 
perfons who had for fo many years fought the battles of the abo-~ 
lition, and honourable to the age and the country which gave 
them birth. Nor can the moft cold and calculating politician de- 
ny, that a certain degree of care ond expenfe, fkilfully applied 
to the furtherance of Afiican civilization, formed a molt appro- 
priate fequel to the deftruction of the flave trade—its greateit, 
and almoit its only enemy, 

Influenced by fuch views, a very numerous meeting of the 
friends of the Abolition was aflembled on the 14th of April 1807. 
A general refolution to form an Inititution wag adopted, and a 
committee appointed to report upon the proper regulations. In 
fome refpedts, the particular time was rather unfavourable. Party 
diflenfious ran uncommonly high. ‘The friends of the caufe were 
divided by thefe difputes. Some of them had receuily, to their 
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eternal difgrace, been the prime movers of that intrigue which 
chafed the late miniftry from power, and had fpread abroad the 
bafe outcry, which threatened to involve the country in all the 
evils of religious perfecution. Even fome of the moft enlightened 
friends of the African caufe, had departed from a neutrality 
prefcribed to them: by every feeling of gratitude, as well as jul- 
tice ; and had joined, from the momentary influence of alarm we 
are willing to think, in thofe wild and pernicious clamours, make 
ing themielves fubfervient to the purpofes of a few defperate in- 
triguers, almoi{t all fupporters of the flave-trade, and becoming 
acceffory to the attempts of thofe perfons, to deliver over to the 
fury of a fanatical multitude, the ftatefmen who had deftroyed 
that infernal traffic. Let us draw a veil over that fcene. We 
cannot view it, and recolle& its harfh and difcordant features, 
without affli€tion and humiliation. We make every allowance for 
the weaknefs of human nature,—always, unhappily, moft confpi- 
cuoully fhown on the moft facred of fubjeé&s. Thofe diffenfions, 
we fervently hope, are now forgotten on both fides—or, at leaft, 
only remembered by the one party, for the purpofes of contrition 
and amendment—and by the other, for the fake of fympathy and 
forgivenefs. Nor fhould we have noticed them on the prefent 
occafion, except for the fake of explaining why the new Inftitu. 
tion lingered for a long time through a very fickly childhood ; 
and feemed, in the eyes of many, more likely  perith in the 
cradle, than to reach a mature and ufeful age. The condué to 
which we referred, excited the difcontent of vaft numbers who 
were favourable to the caufe, and fo far difgufted fome of its 
moit powerful and zealous advocates, both political and literary, 
as to prevent them from taking any part in the new plan, until 
time, the great healer of diffenfions among friends, had fmoothed 
the way to the renewal of a cordial cooperation. 

It proved a very fortunate circumftance, that the General Con- 
ftituent Meeting was held before the difputes alluded to had 
reached any great height. The late, or, as we are difpofed to 
term them, with reference to this fubjeét, the Abolition Minittry 
had been driven from the helm, on the very day on which they 
had accomplifhed their favourite meafure. ‘They had feen, a few 
days afterwards, the originel advocates of the abolition give a filent 
vote in Parliament, negativing a refolution approving of their con- 
duct while in power, without making even one folitary remark by 
way of exception in favour of their laft and greateft act. Never- 
thelefs, they could overlook all this, confident that it injured any 
one rather than themfelves, and refle€ting that they had been ac- 
tuated in their conduct towards Africa by hatred of the flave- 
trade, and not by any poor proj: ct of courting Parliamentary fup- 
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port. They accordingly attended the meeting held on the [4th 
of April, and took an active share in its proc eed: ngs. ‘They did 
not find it so easy to persuade their friends, and the disinte rested 
friends of the abolition throughout the country, to adopt the same 
rational and dignified views; and, during the turbulent scenes 
which soon after followed, not only was the African Institution 
wholly neglected, but the general election displayed, in some 
places, the novel, and one would fain have thought, inexplicable 
sight of the original patrons of the cause, opposed by the Abolition 
interest. We again pass these afflicting events over, as slightly 
as historical accuracy will permit. 

As soon as the tumults and disputes in question had subsided, 
on the 15th of July another general assembly was held to receive 
the report of the committee appointed at last meeting. ‘This pa- 
per, which is distinguished by great ability, a perfect knowledge 
of the subject, and an uncommon degree of fairness and cand our, 
forms the first of the works which now lye before us. We ear- 
nestly recommend it to the attention of our readers, and regret 
that our limits do not allow us to present them with a full ‘abe 
stract of it. ‘The general objects of the Institution, however, are 
$0 successfully defended in it, and the means to vel adopted for 
promoting them are so ably sketched, that we shall brietly « advert 
to some of its parts, beginning with the. resolutions adopted by 
the consticuent meeting, as the basis of the association. 'W @ ex 
tract these as containing the best summary of the views which 
ie the formation of this establishment. 

‘ ‘That this meeting is deeply i mpressed with a sense of the enor- 
mous ‘wrongs which the natives of Africa have suffered in their in. 
tercourse with Europe ; and, from a desire to repair those w rongs, as 
weil as from general feelings of benevolence, is anxious to adopt such 
measures as are best calculated to promote their civilization and hap- 
pine SS. 

‘ 2, That the approaching Cessation of the Slave-Trade hitherto 
carried on by Great Britain, America and Denmark, will, in a con- 
siderable degree, remove the barrier which has so long obstructed the 
natural course of social improvement in Africa; and that the way 
will be thereby opened for introducing the comforts and arts of a 
— civilized state of society. 

. That the happiest effects may be reason: ibly anticipated from 
diffusing useful knowledge, and exciting: industry among the inhabit. 
ants of Africa, and from obtaining and circulating throughout this 
country more ample and authentic information concerning the agri- 
cultural and commercial faculties of that vast Continent; and that 
through the judicious prosecution of these benevolent endeavours, we 
may ultimately look forward to the establishment, in the room of 
that traffic by which Africa has been so long degraded, of a legiti- 
Mate 
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mate and far more extended commerce, beneficial alike to the natives 
of Africa, and to the manufacturers of Great Britain and Ireland. 

‘ 4. That the present period is eminently fitted for prosecuting 
these bene volent designs ;—-since the suspension, during the war, of 
that large share of the Siave-T'rade, which has commonly been car- 
ried on by France, Spain and Holland, will, when combined with 
the effect of the Abolition Laws of Great Britain, America and 
Denmark, produce nearly the entire cessation of that traffic along a 
line of coast extending between two and three thousand miles i 
length, and thereby afford a peculiarly favourable opportunity for 
giving a new direction to the industry and commerce of Africa. 

5. That for these purposes a Society be immediately formed, 
to be called Tue Arrican Institution.’ 1st Report, p. 65—67. 

Assuming that the objects thus briefly sketched out are abund- 
antly interesting, the Report proceeds to obviate the difficulties 
which may appear to lye in the way of their attainment ; and par- 
ticularly * to remove the most specious objection to the design, 
viz. despair of its success.” The first reason for this despair 
seeins to be founded on the alleged inferiority of the negro,— 
the narrowness of his intellectual capacity,—and his maral depra- 
vity. We have so frequently, in the course of our remarks on 
the abolition, while that great event was bringing about, discussed 
the question of the negro character, more particularly in our 
Eleventh Number, that we need not be stopped long with the 
subject at present. It is treated here in an animated and impres- 
sive manner. - We extract the following passages, as very striking. 

‘ The portrait of the negro has seldom been drawn but by the 
pencil of his oppressor ; and he has sat for it in the distorted attitude 
of slavery. That there have been found in him such vices as in all 
ages and countries have been the fruit of private bondage, need not 
be denied : but that these have been much exaggerated by prejudice 
and contempt, and sti ill more by policy and party spirit, is no less 
certain. 

* While the Ahacigin 2s of the West Indies were sinking under the 
oppression of the Spaniards, they were described by hos adventur- 
ers as cannibals and monsters ; and the Court of Castile gave impli- 
cit credit to such calumnies, till it was disabused, when too late, by 
the humane efforts of Las Casas. ‘The African also is oppressed in 
the new world, and vine ed in the old. lis oppressors, like those of 
the Indians, were at length accused at the bar of their country; and 
recrimination was the expedie nt to which some of them resorted, in 
order to vindicate their conduct. They have denied that the Negro 
possesses either the feclings, or the moral or intellectual capacity of 
a human being. 

* Yet here their testimony has proved to be not a little discordant ; 
so that, with a moderate allowance for the ordin: ary effects of op- 
pression, the = aracter of the Negro might be vindicated by t 
nissions Or inconsistencies of his enemis 
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‘ If he be accused of brutal stupidity by one of thése prejudiced 
witnesses; another, or perhaps the same, taxes him with the most 
refined dissimulation, and the most ingenious methods of deceit. If 
the Negroes are represented as base and cowardly; they are, in the 
same volume, exhibited as braving death in its most hideous forms, 
with more than human fortitude. Insensibility and excessive passion, 
apathy and enthusiasm, want of natural affection and a fond attach- 
ment to their friends, shipmates and countrymen, are ail ascribed to 
them by the same inconsistent pens. We are told, by almost every 
colonial writer, that severe coercion is necessary to quicken them to 
action; yet some of those authorities, and among them the most ce- 
lebrated advocate of Negro slavery in France, ascribe to them ap 
almost preternatural energy. After working for twenty-four hours 
without remission, they will, according to the last mentioned writer, 
voluntarily travel two or three leagues, spend the whole night in 
dancing and revelling, and return by day-break to take their share 
in the most arduous labours of the field, without any intermediate 
repose. They will, he assures us, pass an entire week without sleep, 
and yet go through their accustomed toil with their usual vigour. 
In short, he describes them as possessing bodily qualities far superior 
to those of other men ; and states it as a strong argument for effect- 
ing a counter-revolution in St Domingo, that if, to such physicah 
powers, intellectual culture were added, the Negroes might conquer 
the world. * 

But we might appeal also to other hostile testimony, which is 
less inconsistent with itself ; for some colonial writers, amidst their 
zeal for slavery and the slave trade, have occasionally aspired to the 
praise of candour in regard to the moral character of the Slavesy 
and have expressly repelled some of the accusations which have been 
adduced by other writers of the same party. ‘The ingenuity of 
the Negroes is admitted or defended by one eminent authority, their 
gratitude by another, their parental and filial affection by a third, 
their humanity by a fourth, their docility and improvement under 
religious instruction, by all who have treated on this subject. 

* Your Committee are unwilling to swell their Report by extracts 
in proof of these remarks; but they beg to refer to Mr Bryan Ed- 
wards, to M. Malouet, to Dr Fermin, and to a highly intelligent 
work published in London in 1803, entitled, “ Practical Rules tor 
the Management and medical Treatment of Negro Slaves in the Su- 
gar Colonies.”” ‘The author has only designated himself as a Pre 
fessional planter ; but the work is generally ascribed to the late Dr 
Collins of St Vincent, a celebrated apologist of the slave trade. ’ 
First at p. 18— 23. 

Thefe and various other obfervations are made upon the gene- 
ral character of the Africans. But there is one quality which has 
been, by their intereited enemies, more efpecially denied to them 
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—and it is the moft important in reference to the objeAs of the 
Inflitution ;—we mean, induliry, and a capacity of voluntary la- 
bour. It has been affirmed, by the men who were hunting after 
pretexts for enflaving thofe unfortunate tribes, that there was no 
other way of moking them work,—that they were incapable of 
any but compulfory exertions,—and that the lath alone could 
move them to labour. We have, on the occafions above alluded 
to, fhown how. fallacious all fuch notions are, and proved that 
they arofe from a mittoke, wilful, we verily believe, in moft cafes, 
of the character of the negro debafed by flavery, for his natural 
charaéter ;—that, in fhort, men have argued for the incapacity of 
the negro man to work voluntarily, from the unwillingnefs of the 
negro flave to do fo. The Firft Report touches, in a mafterly 
manner, on this topic; and fhows, by the faéts and reafonings fo 
often appealed to in this Journal, that the flave trade and flavery, 
alonr, have kept Africa in its lamentable ftate of indolence and 
barbarii fm. The moft decifive circumftance which can be cited 
on this head, is the remarkable improvement always obferved by 
coed ers in the character and condition of the Africans, in: pro- 
portion as they penetrate to a diftance from the flave-markets on 
the coaft. The Repo tt obviates, in like manner, the obje€tion, 
that, in cur colonics, free negroes and mulatioes are little prone 
to induftry. 

‘ It has indeed been imputed to them, that, when in a state of 
freedom in cur Colonies, they are never known to work in the field, 
or in any other laborious occupation. This fact has been repeatedly 
adduced as an argument for the necessity of Slavery and the Slave 
Trade: but the argument is quite fallacious, and can impose on those 
only who are utterly unacquainted with colonial affairs. The truth 
is, that the free Negroes and Mulattoes in the West Indies do not 
often work in husbandry or other coarse kinds of labour, because 
such occupations, being the ordinary business of Slaves, are not on- 
ly disreputable, but far less profit table than others, in which every 
free workman may find fullemployment. ‘There, no Negro obtains 
his freedom but by means of faculties superior to that of throwing 
the ho @, OF Carry ing a burthen; and hardly a any Negro, born to free- 
dom, is uninstr ucted in some trade or profession far more lucrative 
than ordinary !abour, unless, which rarely happens, he is rich e- 
nough to live without any exertion of his own industry. The argu- 
ment therefore is just as fair, as if the indolence of Englishmen were 
to be inferred from the fact, that our gentry and citizens do not fol- 
low the plough.’ J irst Report, p. 33, 34. 

The failure of the Sierra Leone plan, is next confidered. To 
account for this, it is quite fufficient to refle€t, that it was under- 
taken in itg1, on the fuppofition, then fo natural, of the flave 
trade being about to ceafe ;—that, inflead of this expectation be- 
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ing realized, the traffic in queftion increafed daily and hourly in 
growth ;—that the Company in vain befought Parliament to check 
the trade, at leaft in the narrow diftri€t wheze the colony was 
planted ;—and that this benevolent eftablifhment had thus to ftrug- 
gle, not only with all the difficulties which check the growth, and 
frequently terminate the exiltence of fuch communities, but with 
an evil of the greateft magnitude, affecting the very effence of its 
plan and conflitution. In truth, while the flave trade continued, 
the Sierra Leone Company were making a feeble refiftance, in fa- 
vour of African civilization, againit the whole refources of the 
traders leagued to promote tlie barbarifm of the negroes. We 
mutt alfo allow, that a colonial and mercantile fpeculation was 
little calculated to promote the objeéts in view, even if the flave 
traffic had not exifted; and the terms upon which this f{pecula- 
tion was undertaken, were fuch as precluded almoft all chance of 
its fucceeding. On this head, the following remarks deferve pe- 
culiar attention. 

‘ In attemping to found a new colony, which, if successful, was 
to give to this country great commercial advantages, the Company 
took upon itself the whole charge of the civil government, of the 
public works, and of the military defence of the settlement. At 
the same time, no part of the possible profits was secured exclusive- 
ly to itself. If the richest channels of commerce had been eventu- 
ally opened at Sierra Leone, every one of his Majesty’s subjects 
would have had the same right to trade there as the Company or its 
members. No monopoly, no commercial privilege, was obtained or 
asked. 

* In the case that has arisen, the want of such a consideration for 
the liberal undertaking of the Company, may have been of little 
importance to its interests: but that undertaking was without any 
precedent in modern times; and its singular liberality might alone 
furnish an adequate reason for its failure. 

‘ In no other part of the world, since the value of colonial com- 
merce, and the expense of colonial establishments have been known, 
have men associated to settle in an uncivilized country upon terms 
like these. The mother country, sure of reaping the fruits of their 
success, has commonly undertaken the charge of their government 
and protection ; and, it may be added, that this charge has borne 
no small proportion to the early value of even the most prosperous 
colony. 

‘ Let, for instance, an inquiry be made, what was the charge of 
civil government, what the cost of fortifications, of military garri- 
sons, and of the various other public services connected with the 
settlement of Dominica.and St Vincent ; and it would probably ap- 
pear, that more than the whole amount of the capital of the Sierra 
Leone Company was sunk .by the public in each of those islands, 
after their cession by France in 1763, before they were made in any 
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degree valuable to this country. But in Sierra Leone all these ex- 
penses were borne by the Company, till it could defray them no 
longer ; and, wher the colony was totally laid waste in the last war 
by mvasion, the Company sustained the whole cost of its restitution. 
‘The assistance since received from Parliament has come too late to 
save the stock of the proprietors, though it may possibly be the 
source of much future benefit to the nation. 

* When these circumstances are considered, even if we admit that 
the und arene g of the AGERE, regarded as a mere commercial 
enterprise, has “faile 1, we may yet on affirm, that its failure has 
been | less discouraging than that of the first settlers in the most va- 
luable of our colonial possessions. It is notorious that, in the ceded 
islands before adverted to, though now, or lately, in a state of high 
prosperity, almost every private capital, that was at first embarked 
in their cultivation, was lost to the adventurers. So extensive was 
the ruin, that the very easy purchase-money of lands reserved to the 
government, though forming the first lien upon them, remained for 
the most part unpaid; and Mr Edwards questions, whether a shil- 
ling of the nominal sales ever found its way into the treasury. 
first Report, p. 46-49. 

It mult, however, be remembered, that the Sierra Leone plan, 
though it failed as far as the Company’s ftock was concerned, and 
though it produced no great improvement in Africa when oppofed 
to the flave trade, has eftablifhe da depot highly ufeful for future 
attempts of a more judicious defcription—has furnifhed a variety 
of encouraging information refpecting the capacity and habits of 
the natives —and has enabled the new Inftitution alfo to procure 
various inftruments wherewith their operations may be recom- 
menced. ‘That benevolent fcheme, too, has been productive of 
another very mater ial advantagy which we cannot fo well de- 
{cribe as in the words of the firil Report. 

‘ But a still higher advantage, derived from the labours of the 
Sierra Leone Company is, that the principles upon which we pro- 
ceed, and the objects which we aim to accomplish, will not, in that 
important part of Africa, excite either surprise or distrust. 

‘ The greatest of all obstacles perhaps to the civilization of the 
natives of Africa by European means, would be the diffidence in our 
intentions which they might reasonably entertain. A poor negro 
might well conceive, that a°white man could have no other design, 
in courting his acquaintance, than to make a slave of him, and car- 
ry him from the coast. But the experience of fifteen years has now 
convinced the inhabitants of at least that part of the Continent which 
is in the neighbourhood of Sierra Leone, that benevolence and good 
faith may really reside onder a white complexion; that there are 
Enzlishmen who abhor the slave trade, and who, far from kidnap- 
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ping the merchant or labourer who puts himself ia their power, de- 
tize nothing but his improvement and happiness. 
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‘ Nor can it be supposed that the knowledge of this surprising fact 
is confined to the immediate vicinity of Sierra Leone. Its novelty 
has, no doubt, caused it to be known in more distant countties ; so 
that Englishmen, who may now solicit a commercial intercourse, 
even with a people of a country considerably remote from that set- 
tlement, may gam credit for their real purpose, and not be suspect- 
ed of meditating violence and fraud under the mask of fair profes- 
sions. 

‘ It is probable that no experience, much short of that term which 
has elapsed since the settlement of Sierra Leone, would have sufficed 
to produce this consequence; and the progress of conviction may 
have been aided even by the perseverance of the Company, unde 
its misfortunes.’ First Report, p. 5$3—55. 

‘We cannot pursue any further this very interesting Report. We 
have spoken highly of its merits; and our readers will be the less sur- 
prised, when we inform them, that common fame ascribes it to the 
pen of Mr Stephen. It is certainly equal to any of his former pro- 
ductions ; and though drawn up with almost unexampled rapi- 
dity, is distinguished by a chaster manner than usually marks his 
animated and impressive vein of eloquence. It is now, how- 
ever, necessary that we should turn to another view of the sub- 
ject, and contemplate the means by which the new Institution 
purposes to accomplish the noble and captivating objects above 
delineated and defended. 

First of all, the African Institution, wise by the example of 
the Sierra Leone Company, disclaims in the outset all projects of 
a colonial or commercial nature. It embarrasses itself with no 
concerns of government—no mercantile speculations—no fac- 
tories or forts—not even with the possession of a single ship, or 
an acre of ground. ‘This clears the way for exertion, not only 
by removing every suspicion of unworthy or doubtful motives, 
but by throwing off a thousand clogs which must have hampered 
an establishment of ‘a different character. For obvious reasons, 
the Society also disclaims all schemes of religious mission ; and 
avowing, upon that important subject, not: certainly any kind of 
indifference, but a wise and necessary neutrality, it leaves in o- 
ther hands the task of propagating the gospel among the Afri- 
cans, and confines its own exertions to. the introduction of that 
civilization which is the best preparative for the truths of Chris- 
tianity. Not to mention other reasons for this salutary caution, 
it has one most important and beneficial effect. It opens wide 
the doors of the Institution to all sects and denominations of 
Christians,—whom it thus invites to cooperate for purposes equally 
subservient to every form.of worship, and every modification of 
relizious belief. 

Such being the wise precautions by which the Institution steers 
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clear of former errors, let us see to what particular objects its 
exertions are proposed to be directed. We cannot exhibit these 
in a more authentic or satisfactory shape, than by extracting the 
following passage from the fundamental laws of the Society. 

‘ The means which it is proposed to employ for the purpose of 
promoting civilization and improvement in Africa, are of the follow- 
ing kind. 

‘ 1. To collect and diffuse, thronghout this commtry, accurate in- 
formation respecting the natural productions of Africa, and, in ge- 
neral, respecting the agricultural and commercial capacities of the 
African Continent, and the mtellectual, moral and political condition 
of its inhabitants. 

‘ 2. To promote the instruction of the Africans in letters and in 
useful knowledge, and to cultivate a friendly connexion with the na- 
tives of that Continent. 

* 3. To endeavour to enlighten the minds of the Africans with re- 
spect to their true interests; and to diffuse information amongst 
them, tespecting the means whereby they may improve the present 
opportunity of substituting a beneficial commerce in place of the 
slave trade. 

‘ 4. To imtroduce amongst them sucli of the improvements and 
useful arts of Europe as are suited to their condition. 

‘ 5. To promote the cultivation of the African soil, not only by 
exciting and directing the industry of the natives, but by furnishing, 
where it may appear advantageous to do so, useful seeds and plants, 
and implements of husbandry. 

‘ 6. To introduce amongst the inhabitants beneficial medical dis- 
coveries. 

‘ 7. To obtain a knowledge of the principal languages of Aftica, 
and, as has already been found to be practicable, to reduce them to 
writing, with a view to facilitate the diffusion of information among 
the natives of that country. 

* 8. To employ suitable agents, and to establish correspondences, 
as shall appear advisable ; and to encowrage and reward individuat 
enterprize and exertion in promoting any of the purposes of the Insti- 
tution’ First Report, p. 69—71. 

We should, however, omit the most important, and by far the 
most practicable service which the Institution proposes to render 
the cause of Africa, if we did not add that which occurs in the 
same document, though it is, by some oversight, or by some still 
greater error, omitted in the preceding list-~we mean, the resolution 
adopted from the beginning, and since steadily pursued, of watch- 
ing over the strict execution of the abolition laws—of procuring 
all information respecting the evasion or breach of those laws, 
which daring speculators may attempt—of keeping the attention of 
thecgovernment alive, and quickening the exertions of the crown- 
officers on those points—of suggesting, from time to time, such 
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improvements in those laws as a practical experience of their im- 
pecsectants or the change of circumstances, may point out ;—and, 

nally, of promoting, as far as possible, by communicating in- 
formation, and other appropriate methods, the abolition ef the A- 
frican slave-trade in foreign countries. If the whole exertions of 
this establishment were confined to this one object—if every other 
means of improving Africa were left to the natural course of things 
— if the Institution only claimed the merit of succeeding to the A- 
bolition Society, and of promoting the execution of the law by the 
same resources of information ability—by the same inexhaust- 
ible resources of zealous perseverance, which enabled that body 
to triumph over the slave trafic, and obtain the enactment of the 
law—we would acknowledge that this merit was of the highest 
order ; and that the new Institution deserved—and we could give 
it no higher praise—to be ranged with the committee of the learn- 
ed, the amiable, the enlightened, Granville Sharpe. 

Our readers will probably have anticipated, that we regard some 
of the objects now enumerated, as much more valuable, because 
more attainable than others. The rigorous execution of the abo- 
lition, we are disposed to place in the first class. ‘This service is 
quite essential to the improvement of Africa. It is one which a 
body, like the African Institution, is well adapted to perform ; 
it is one which no government can safely be entrusted with,—and, 
least of all, a government composed of noted friends to the slave- 
trade, like that which was established at the same time with the 
Institution itself. Next to this primary object, which we implore 
the directors of the Society ever to keep steadily before their eyes, 
without suffering more ambitious and alluring projects to seduce 
them from it,—we conceive the most practicable part of the plan 
to be that which consists in procuring, by means of travellers and 
correspondents, useful information respecting Africa, and diffus- 
ing the same throughout this country. Nothing can lead more 
surely, though other plans may seem to conduce more directly, to 
the improvement of that great Continent. Of the labours of the 
African Association we would speak with all the respect which 
its praiseworthy object prescribes: but they have of late years 
languished most unhappily ; and there is reason to suspect that 
their plan is an inefficient one, or that their means have been too 
scanty, or that the prevalence of anti-abolition influence among 
their leading members produced an: unfavourable effect on their 
operations. Certain it is, that they have done little ; and no less 
certain, we fear, that they began at the wrong end of Africa—at- 
tempting to penetrate through districts either possessed by, or 
contiguous to, the Moors, instead of attending to the more sauth- 
ern points of the Continent. 
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Akin to this object, is that which stands seventh on the list 
above given—the acquisition of the African languages with a 
view to facilitate an intercourse with the natives: and the most 
practicable as well as the most important of the more active o- 
perations contemplated by the Institution, is the introduction of 
useful arts and inventions among the natives—especially of the 
more beneficial medical discoveries, and some of the common me- 
chanical and agricultural arts. When we reflect how much skill, 
ingenuity and industry, has been found among the negro tribes at 
a distance from the coast, we cannot have any doubt that a simple 
communication of European inventions will have the happiest ef- 
fects, both in improving the more civilized tribes, and in teaching 
arts to such as have hitherto been kept from making any consider- 
able progress in the arts, by the various evils of the slave-trade. 
But, if any one doubts of this, let him consult the highly interest- 
ing accounts, published by the Quakers in America, of their pro- 
gress in improving the least tractable of all savages, the Indians of 
the back settlements,—in drawing them from the hunting, into the 
agricultural state,—and in weaning them from the most idle, dis- 
solute, and fatal habits, to those of sober and industrious peasants. 
We formerly laid before our readers the details of this subject ; 
and they are decisive of the question of practicability, as far as 
relates to the improvement of the Africans, by the most useful and 
salutary of all missionaries—husbandmen and mechanics; who 
preach industry by their example,—gain confidence by their in- 
offensive lives,—and teach the arts of civilized life by quietly 
practising them among rude tribes. ‘This is the principle of the 
Quaker missions ; and we earnestly recommend it to the African 
directors, as fit to be their fundamental principle also, 

With such views was the Institution established in 1807; and 
the management of its affairs was confided to the most able and 
active of the abolitionists. ‘The Duke of Gloucester stood among 
the foremost of these ;-—he presided as president. And, of the 
directors who chiefly carried on its ordinary business along with 
that distinguished Prince, we shall only mention the names of 
Messrs Wilberforce, Thornton, Vansittart, W. Smith, Brougham, 
Clarkson, G. Sharp, Allen, and Stephen, and Macaulay. Mr 
Macaulay, to the infinite advantage of the Society, undertook the 
laborious and difficult office of secretary, until a permanent ar- 
rangement could be effected for filling it. A respectable subscrip- 
tion was entered into. About three thousand pounds were speed- 
ily raised. At the end of 1808, this had increased to 43742. ; of 
which 5312. arose from annual subscriptions. Since that time, 


the funds have been augmented by many donations; and the list 
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of annual contributors has increased. We cannot enter further 
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into the details; but we muft notice one very liberal benefaction, 
from the peculiar circumftances of the cafe. That humane and 
peaceful fect of Chriftians, the Quakers, whofe unceafing exer- 
tions for the abolition contributed fo eminently to the fuccefs of 
the meafure, did not feem at firft to take a very adlive part in the 
new Inftitution: as a body, at leaft, they did not come forward 
inits fupport. That they wifhed well to it, however, no man 
could doubt; and feveral of its moft diflinguifhed members be- 
long to the connexion of Friends. Not many months ago, a do- 
nation of five hundred guineas was tran{mitted from a perfon of that 
feé to the Inftitution, in fuch a manner, and with fuch precautions, 
that the name of the benefactor could by no means be difcovered. 
We lament, among others, that we are thus prevented from add- 
ing our tribute of gratitude more fpecifically to this amiable and 
generous man. 

We fhall.now purfue our notices of the progrefs already made 
by the Inftitution. Thefe muft neceffarily be general; but we 
refer the reader, for the details, to the publifhed Reports. The 
fecond, made at the general meeting, 25th March 1808, and the 
third, on the 25th March 1809, (the anniverfary of the aboli- 
tion), contain a variety of molt interefling particulars, relative, 
not merely to the Society, but to the ftate of the African conti- 
nent. 

Communications have been made to the governor of Sierra 
Leone, empowering ‘him to encourage the acquifition of the Ara- 
bic and Sufoo languages, by Europeans in that colony. The for- 
mer has been extended, by the Mahometan conquefts, over a 
large part of the weft coaft. The latter, befide being fpoken 
generally on the coaft for 150 miles north of the colony, is un- 
deritood by the Foulahs and Mandingoes; and is the mother 
tongue of the extenfive country of Jolonkadoo, where the Niger 
is faid to take its rife. Its acquifition has been greatly facilitated 
by the labours of Mr Brunton, a mifflionary, to whofe learning 
and zeal we owe a Sufoo grammar and vocabulary, with feveral 
other traéts. The governor has been directed to engage proper 
teachers to fuperintend the proficiency of the fcholars, and to en- 
courage both by appropriate rewards. 

The Board has alfo fent to the fame fettlement three African 
youths, who had been carefully educated in this country, and 
had been efpecially qualified to act as {choolmafters, by inflruc- 
tion in Mr Lancatter’s fyftem of education. ‘They had made 
great progrefs in their ftudies ; and had aéted for fome time as 
1¢.chers at the Lancaftrian fchool of the Royal Military Afylum. 
‘Lhey likewife had fome knowledge of drawing; and two of 
them were well acquainted with the weaying of cotton. The go- 
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vernor of Sierra Leone has been directed to encourage the fchools 
eftablifhed under thofe young men, by all his influence with the 
native chiefs ; and he has alfo been empowered to fend over to 
this country fuch other African youths as may be qualified to at- 
tain a fimilar proficiency in arts not eafily to be acquired at that 
fettlement. 

A large quantity of the fineft cotton feed has been fent by the 
Board for diftribution in Africa; it being wifely judged, that, 
under the preffure of the Orders in Council, no article is aoe fo 
well to repay the coft of its cultivation. Above fifteen tons had 
been tranfmitted at the date of the laft anniverfary (March 1809) ; 
and a part of it had arrived—was fown—and thriving exceeding- 
ly. Inftruétions for its culture and preparation, from the fow- 
ing, to the period of its final embarkation, have been likewife dif- 
tributed among the natives, with the parcels of the feed; and 
feven cotton gins, with the iron work for twelve more, were fent 
out, to ferve for prefent ufe, as well as to furnifh models for fi- 
milar machinery. 

It being ftated that a {pecies of the palm-tree, abounding in the 
neighbourhood of Sierra Leone, yields excellent hemp, and a 
fpecimen having been produced to the Board, the proper utenfils 
for examining this point, have been fent out; and directions have 
been alfo given to try the ufe of the mangrove bark in tanning, 
which the reports already received authorife us to expeét will fuc- 
ceed perfectly. A machine for exprefling caftor-oil has alfo been 
furnifhed, the nut growing in great luxuriance on the African coaft. 
The Board has further fent out plants of the white mulberry, Peru- 
vian bark, camphor, tobacco and tea tree, under the fuperintendance 
of a perfon {killed in gardening. 

Of the premiums offered by the Board, two have been claimed, 
and one awarded. ‘The latter has been given to Mefirs Ander- 
fons, merchants in London, for the importation of 10,000 lib. of 
cotton, the growth of the ifland of Tapo in Sierra Leone river. 
Tt was of good quality, and fold for 2s. 8d. per pound. Had it 
been properly gathered and cleaned, it would have fetched a high- 
er price. Another quantity, fent home, brought 2s. 1od., though 
labouring under fimilar defeéts. Meflrs Anderfons have fince 
greatly increafed their plantations: not lefs than fix hundred acres 
over and above their former grounds, were prepared for planting 
in “T 1808. The premium for rice was claimed for eleven 
tons; but was withheld, becaufe thofe were imported, not into 
this country, but the Weft Indies, contrary to the conditions. 
Vhe cultivation of feveral articles, as coffte, pepper, and palm- 
oil, to which the foil and climate of Africa are peculiarly well 
adapted, have hitherto been greatly impeded by the ftate of the 
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duties in this country. The Board has accordingly made proper 
representations to the Government on this point, and entertain 
little doubt that these will prove effectual. 

The most important object, however, of all, remains to be no- 
ticed. The Board has been actively employed in giving effect 
to the abolition act, by bringing to light the evasions or viola- 
tions of it by the arts of slave-merchants abroad, and their co- 
adjutors in this country. The difficulty of obtaining such proofs 
as may bring these nefarious practices to condign punishment, 
need scarcely be pointed out. It would be highly impolitic in 
the Board to disclose, in a public Report, their information on 
this subject, or to state the proceedings which they are adopt- 
ing, for the purposes of justice and prevention. We shall pre- 
serve the same silence; merely stating, that our readers may be 
assured the Institution does not slumber over this its chief duty ; 
and entreating such of them as have the means of giving infor- 
mation, which may assist in detecting the practices in question, 
to transmit it without delay, either to the publishers of this Jour- 
nal, or to the Institution in London. * 

The furtherance of the abolition by foreign powers, is another 
most important object of solicitude with the Board; and, to as- 
sist this, they have resolved to translate and circulate abolition 
tracts in the countries where the trade continues to find protec- 
tors. They also have never ceased to draw the attention of his 
Majesty’s ministers to it, and have received assurances of as ef- 
fectual a cooperation as circumstances will permit. We con- 
fess, however, that, from such a government, little is to be ex- 
pected in this way. If two of the ministers were formerly fa- 
vourable to the cause, one of those is now out of oflice; and 
who or what the new ones may be,—whether they are for or a- 
gainst the question, it is impossible for us to say, who are bare~ 
ly acquainted with their names. We look to Parliament for a 
more active and powerful interference on this point; and shall 
dismiss the topic with remarking, in fairness to Lord Castle- 
reagh, who lately held the seals for the colonial department, that, 
though always a decided enemy of the abolition, as soon as the 
act passed, he showed himself, on all occasions, disposed fairly, 
and even actively, to assist in enforcing it. 

Our readers will now expect some account of the effects which 
the abolition has already produced in Africa. We shall begin 
with an extract from Governor Ludlam’s account of the effects 
produced by the last’efforts of the slave-trade,—by the exertions 
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of the traders as soon as the day of the abolition was fixed. It is 
dated November 1807. 

“ The war in Rokelle is suspended : all parties seem to have been 
too busy in ¢rade to think of regular war. The same is the case in 
Sherbro. In both places they are catching each other openly and 
secretly, and on all manner of pretences ; but not fighting. 

“ [ believe, however, that more money will be lost than gained 
in the slave trade this year. Most of those who did not go off very 
early, have met with many difficulties in obtaining their slaves, and 
provisions sufficient so carry them off. They have also suffered much 
in their crews, officers as well as men. 

** Several vessels are reported to have been lost or cut off, chiefly 
to leeward: and several insurrections have happened. ‘The reason 
is said to be, that a great number of Beach-men * and Grumettas + 
have been sent off, in consequence of the unusual demand for 
slaves.”” 2d Rep. p. 17. 

As a contrast, we present the following very pleasing extracts 
from the Third Report, comprising later accounts from the same 
respectable quarter. 

‘ Letters from the governor of Sierra Leone, dated in May last, 
(1808) state, that the colony was on the most friendly terms with the 
surrounding natives; and that its influence among them had of late 
rapidly increased. None of those massacres, which were predicted 
as an inevitable consequence of the abolition of the slave trade, had 
occurred in the neighbourhood of Sierra Leone. Only one trial for 
witchcraft had taken place for a long time; whereas formerly such 
trials used to be very frequent: and although, in that one case, the 
accused had been found guilty, she had not been put to death ; but, 
after some time, had been set at liberty. 

“There is no fear,” observes the governor, “ but that the na- 
tives in this neighbourhood will have abundantemployment. Hither- 
to they have been chiefly busied in the manufacture of salt, which 
is in great demand. Their rice fields have certainly been prepared, 
this year, a fortnight or three weeks earlier than usual; from which I 
prognosticate well. 

“ All the wars round us are suspended for the present. I do not 
say that they are suspended in consequence of the abolition ; but the 
abolition is very likely to prevent their revival. 

“ There can be no doubt that the communication between the 
coast and the interior is in a fair way of being more open. ’’—** In the 
breeding of cattle, we are greatly improving ; their numbers increase, 


and 


* « This is the name given to the persons, residing on'the coast, who 
act as interpreters to the captains of ships, and assist them in con- 
ducting their trade.’ 

+ ‘Or domestic servants. These have always been considered as 
not liable to be sold, unless when convicted of crimes to which the 
srime of slavery is attached, ’ 
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and they thrive well.” And, in a subsequent letter, it is stated, 
that oxen are now used in the draught, much to the advantage of 
the colony. 

‘ He thus concludes one of his letters— 

“ This has certainly been one of the quietest and most uninterest- 
ing years I have known in Africa. I have neither trials for witch- 
craft, nor wars, nor kidnappings, to speak of in my journal. Per- 
haps we have the abolition to thank for it.” 

‘ Ina letter, of so late a date as November last (1809), the go- 
vernor writes—“ I have no doubt, that, if things go on as they do, 
this will soon be the first place on the coast of Africa.” And he 
expresses his sincere belief, that “ commerce and agriculture will 
overspread this almost depopulated part of Africa ;”? and that, “ if 
the colony receives encouragement from the British government, it 
will, in no very long time, repay the benefits received. ” 

‘ The information from Goree is also very encouraging. Ai letter 
from that island, dated in December last, represents Major Max- 
well, the present commandant of that island, as indefatigable in his 
exertions to promote cultivation and civilization in that part of Africa. 
He has a plantation on the opposite shore, which he keeps in a high 
state of cultivation, chiefly with a view to stimulate the natives to 
follow his example. He has been supplied with some of the cotton 
seed transmitted to the coast of Africa by the Directors; and has 
had a cotton gin constructed after the model of one of those lately 
sent out. 

¢ A communication has also been received from the Gold Coast, 
respecting the political state, and the agricultural faculties, of that 
part of Africa ; which tends to encourage the hope, that much may 
be done towards its improvement, if adequate means are employed 
to thatend.’ $d Rep. p. 16—19. 

‘These facts speak whole manne, and we need only add, that 
a very considerable increase of the lawful and direct trade with 
the African coast has already supplied, in part, the blai nk occasion- 
ed by the cessation of the traffic in slaves. 

We have now brought to a close our notice of the important 
and interesting subjects treated of in the works before us. ‘lo 
these tracts we again beg leave to refer ourreaders. It will afford 
us the most pure sotioenton to think that, among those who per- 
use the pages of this widely circulated Journal, some honest and 
enlightened men may be found, whose attention, not os piously 
called to the subject, shall be fixed py the foregoing d details; and 

we shall rejoice greatly and sincerely to learn that our efforts have 
added a single active associate to the Institution whose history we 
have been tracing. Much has been done in the formation of the 
Society ;—somewhat in the commencement of its operations. But 
we earnestly hope that these are only the slender beginnings of 
an establishment, whose mature strength, and final grandeur, are 
destined to throw its origin into the shade. 
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Art. XV. Short Remarks on the State of Parties at the Close of 
the Year 1809. 8vo. pp. 30. London, 1809. 


Ew of our readers, we trust, think us capable of insulting them, 
at such a moment as the present, with any notice of the squab- 
bles of Lord Castlereagh and Mr Canning, or the more pacific re- 
criminations of Lords Melville and Mulgrave. ‘The parties to 
which we wish to call their attention, are not the parties in the 
Cabinet,—nor even the parties in Parliament,—but the parties in 
the Nation ;—that nation, whose opinions and whose spirit ought 
to admonish and controul both Cabinet and Parliament, but which 
seems to us to be itself breaking rapidly into two furious and irre- 
concileable parties ; by whose ccllision, if it be not prevented, our 
constitution and independence must be speedily destroyed. We 
have said before, that the root of all our misfortunes was in the 
state of the people, and not in the constitution of the legisla- 
ture; and the more we see and reflect, the more we are satis- 
fied of this truth. It is in vain to cleanse the conduits and reser- 
voirs, if the fountain itself be tainted and impure. If the body 
of the people be corrupt or depraved, it is vain to talk of improv. 
ing their representation. We have not time, now, to enter fully 
into this most important subject ; but we shall speak fearlessly 
what we strongly feel ; and expose ourselves to any thing, rather 
than the reproach of having poorly suppressed a voice that will at 
all events be very widely heard, at a crisis when we feel it to be 
our duty to raise it to its highest pitch. 

‘The dangers, and the corruptions, and the prodigies of the times, 
have very nearly put an end to all neutrality and moderation in po- 
litics ; and the great body of the nation appears to us to be di- 
vided into two violent and most pernicious factions ;—the cour- 
tiers, who are almost for arbitrary power,—and the democrats, 
who are almost for revolution and republicanism. Between these 
stand a small, but most respectable band—the friends of liberty 
and of order—-the Old Constitutional Whigs of England,—-with the 
best talents and the best intentions, but without power or popu- 
Jarity,—-calumniated and suspected by both parties, and looking on 
both with too visible a resentment, aversion and alarm. The two 
great divisions, in the mean time, are daily provoking each other 
to greater excesses, and recruiting their hostile ranks, as they ad- 
vance, from the diminishing mass of the calm and the neutral. 
Every hour the rising tides are eating away the narrow isthmus 
upon which the adherents of the Constitution are stationed ; and 
every hour it becomes more necessary for them to oppose some 
barrier to their encroachment. 

if the two opposite parties are once permitted to shock together 
in open conflict, there 1s an end to the freedom, and almost to the 
existence of the nation,—whatever be the result,—although that is 
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not doubtful : and the only human means of preventing 2 confum- 
mation to which all things feem fo obvioufly tending, is for the re- 
maining friends of the conftitution to unbend from their cold and 
repulfive neutrality, and to join themfelves to the more refpectable 
members of the party to which they have the greateft affinity ; 
and thus, by the weight of their character, and the force of their 
talents, to temper its violence and moderate its excefles, till it can 
be guided in fafety to the defence, and not to the deftruction of 
our liberties. In the prefent crifis, we have no hefitation in fay- 
ing, that it is to the popular fide that the friends of the conftitu- 
tion muft turn themfelves; and that, if the Whig leaders do not 
firft conciliate, and then reftrain the people,—if they do not fave 
them from the leaders they are already choofing in their own body, 
and become themfelves their leaders, by becoming their patrons, 
and their cordial, though authoritative, advifers;—they will in no 
long time {weep away the Conftitution itfelf, the Monarchy of Eng- 
land, and the Whig ariftocracy, by which that Monarchy is con- 
trouled and confirmed, and exalted above all other forms of polity. 

This is the fum of our doétrine; though we are aware that, 
to moft readers, it will require more development than we can 
now afford, and be expofed to more objections than we have left 
ourfelves room to anfwer. ‘To many, we are fenfible, our fears 
will appear altogether chimerical and fantaftic. We have always 
had thefe two parties, it will be faid—always fome for carrying 
things with a high hand againft the people—and fome for fub- 
jeCting every thing to their nod; but the conflict has hitherto af- 
forded nothing more than a wholefome and invigorating exercife ; 
and the conftitution, fo far from being endangered by it, has hi- 
therto been found to flourifh, in proportion as it became more a- 
nimated. Why, then, fhould we anticipate fuch tragical effets 
from its continuance ? 

Now, to this, and to all fuch queftions, we muft anfwer, that 
we can conceive them to proceed only from that fatal ignorance 
or inattention to the figns of the times, which has been the caufe 
of fo many of our errors and misfortunes. It is true, that there 
have always been in this country perfons who leaned towards ar- 
bitrary power, and perfons who leaned towards a popular govern- 
ment. In all mixed governments, there muft be fuch men, and 
fuch parties ; fome will admire the monarchical, and fome the 
democratical part of the conititution ; and, {peaking very gene- 
rally, the rich, and the timid and the indolent, as well as the bafe 
and the fervile, will have a natural tendency to the one fide ; and 
the poor, the bold and enterprizing, as well as the envious and the 
difcontented, will be inclined to range themfelves on the other. 
Thefe things have been always; and always muft be. They have 
been hitherto, too, without mifchief or hazard; and —. be 
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fairly confidered as fymptoms at leaft, if not as.caufes, of the 
foundnefs and vigour of our political organization. But this has 
becn the cafe, only becaufe the bulk of the nation has hitherto, 
or till very lately, belonged to no party at all. Faétions exifted 
only among a {mall number of irritable and ambitious individu- 
als; and, for want of partifans, neceflarily vented themfelves 
in a few fpeeches and pamphlets—in an election riot, or a trea- 
fury profecution. ‘The partifans of Mr Wilkes, and the parti- 
fans of Lord Bute, formed but a very inconfiderable part of the 
population. If they had divided the whole nation among them, 
the little breaches of the peace and of the law at Weitminfler, 
would have been changed into civil war and mutual profcriptions ; 
and the conftitution of the country would have been overwhelm- 
ed in the confli@. In thofe times, therefore, the advocates of 
arbitrary power and of popular licenfe were reftrained, not mere- 
ly by the conftitutional principles of fo many men of weight and 
authority, but by the abfolute neutrality and indifference of the 
great body of the people. They fought like champions in a ring 
of impartial fpe€tators ; and the multitude who looked on, and 
thought it {port, bad little other intereft than to fee that each had 
fair play. 

Now, however, the cafe is lamentably different ; and it will 
not be difficult, we think, to point out the caufes which have 
{pread abroad this fpirit of contention, and changed thofe calm 
{pectators into fierce and impetuous combatants. We have for- 
merly endeavoured, on more than one occafion, * to explain the 
nature of that great and gradual change in the condition of Eu- 
ropean fociety, by which the lower and middling orders have 
been infenfibly raifed into greater importance than they enjoyed 
when their place in the political feale was originally fettled ; and 
attempted to fhow in what way the revolution in France, and the 
revolutionary movements of other countries, might be referred to 
the progrefs and the neglect of that great movement. We cannot 
ftop now to refume any part of that general difcuffion; but re- 
ferring fuch of our readers as may with to underftand our whole 
theory, to the paflages cited below, we proceed to obferve, that 
the events of the laft twenty years are of themfclves fuflicient 
to account for the flate to which the country has been reduced, 
and for the increafed number, and increafed acrimony of the par- 
ties that divide it. 

The fuccefs of a plebeian infurreCtion—the fplendid fituations 
to which low-bred men have been exalted, in confequence of that 
fuccefs—the comparative weaknefs and inefficiency of the fove- 
reigns and nobles who oppofed it, and the contempt and nee 
which has been thrown by the victors upon their order, have 2 
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tended to excite and aggravate the bad principles that lead men to 
despise existing authorities, and to give into wild and extravagant 
schemes of innovation. On the other hand, the long-continued 
ill success of our antijacobin councils—the sickening uniformity 
of our boastings and failures—the gross and palpable mismanage- 
ment and incapacity of our government—the growing and into- 
lerable burthen of our taxes—and, above all, the imminent and 
tremendous peril into which the whole nation has been brought, 
have made a powerful appeal to the good principles that lead men 
into similar feelings, and roused those who are the least apt to 
busy themselves with political considerations, to cry out in vast 
numbers for reformation and redress. ‘The number of those who 
have been startled out of their neutrality by those feelings of suf- 
fering and apprehension, very greatly exceeds, we believe, that 
of those who have been tempted from it by the stirrings of an ir- 
regular ambition ; but both are alike disposed to look with jealousy 
upon the advocates of power and prerogative—to suspect false- 
hood and corruption in every thing that is not clearly explained— 
to resent every appearance of haughtiness or reserve—to listen 
with eager credulity to every tale of detraction against public cha- 
racters—and to believe with implicit rashness whatever is said of 
the advantages of popular controul. 

Such are the natural and original causes of the increase of that 
popular discontent which has of late assumed so formidable an a- 
spect, and is in fact far more widely spread and more deeply rooted 
in the nation, than the sanguine and contemptuous will believe. 
The enumeration, however, would be quite incomplete, if we 
were not to add, that it has been prodigiously helped by the con- 
tempt, and aversion, and defiance, which has been so loudly and 
unwisely expressed by the opposite party. Instead of endeavour- 
ing to avoid the occasions of dissatisfaction, and to soothe and con- 
ciliate those whom it can never be creditable to have for enemies, 
it has been the uniform policy of the advocates for strong govern- 
ment to exasperate them by menaces and abuse ;—to defend, with 
insolence, every thing that is attacked, however obviously indefen- 
sible ;—and to insult and defy their opponents by a needless osten- 
tation of their own present power, and their resolution to use it in 
support of their most offensive and unjustifiable measures. This 
unfortunate tone, which was first adopted in the time of Mr Pit, 
has been pretty well maintained by most of his successors ; and 
has done more, we are persuaded, to revolt and alienate the hearts 
of independent and brave men, than all the errors and inconsist- 
encies of which they have been guilty. 

In running thus rapidly over the causes which have raised the 
pretensions, and aggravated the disconterits of the people, we have, 
in fact, stated the chief cause of the increased acrimony and pre- 
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tensions of the.advocates for power. The same qpertarie of popu- 
pular excess and popular triumph which excited the dangerous pas- 
sions of the turbulent and daring, struck a corresponding alarm in- 
to the breasts of the timid and prosperous,—and excited a furious 
antipathy in those of the proud and domineering. As fear and 
hatred lead equally to severity, and are neither of them very far- 
sighted in their councils, they naturally attempted to bear down 
this rising spirit of menaces and abuse. All hot-headed and shal- 
low-headed persons of rank, with their parasites and dependants— 
and indeed almost all rich persons, of quiet tempers and weak in- 
tellects, started up into furious antijacobins, and took at once a 
most violent part in those political contentions, as to which they 
had, in former times, been confessedly ignorant and indifferent. 
When this tone was once given from passion and mistaken princi- 
ple in the actual possession of power, it was readily taken up by 
mere servile venality. ‘The vast multiplication of offices and oc- 
cupations in the gift of the government, and the enormous patron- 
age and expectancy, of which it has recently become the centre, 
has drawn a still greater number, and of baser natures, out of the 
political neutrality in which they would otherwise have remained, 
and led them to counterfeit, for hire, that unfortunate violence 
which necessarily produces a corresponding violence in its objects. 
Thus has the nation been set on fire at the four corners ; and thus 
has an incredible and most alarming share of its population been 
separated into two hostile and irritated parties, neither of which 
can now subdue the other without a’civil war; and the triumph 
of either of which would be equally fatal to the constitution. 
The force and extent of these parties is but imperfectly known, 
we believe, even to those who have been respectively most active 
in atraying them; and the extent of the adverse party is rarely 
ever suspected by those who are Seven opposed to it. There 
is least error, however, in the estimate of the partisans of arbitra- 
ry government. ‘They are in power, and show themselves ;—but, 
for this very reason, their real force is probably a great deal less 
than it appears to be. Many wear their livery, out of necessity or 
convenience, whose hearts are with their adversaries ; and many 
clamour loudly in their cause, who would clamour more loudly a- 
gainst them, the moment they thought that cause was going back 
in the world. ‘The democratical party, on the other hand, is 
scattered and obscurely visible. It is not for the immediate inte- 
rest of any one to acknowledge it ; and scarcely any one is proud 
of its badge or denomination. It lurks, however, in private 
dwellings,—it gathers strength at homely firesides,—it is confirm- 
ed in conferences of friends,—it breaks out in pamphlets and jour- 
nals of every description,—and shows its head now and then in the 
more tumultuous assemblies of populous cities. In the metropo- 
lis especially, where the concentration of numbers gives them con 
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fidence and importance, it exhibits itself very nearly, though not 
altogether, in its actual force. How that force now stands in 
comparison with what is opposed to it, it would not perhaps be 
very easy to calculate. ‘Taking the whole nation over head, we 
should conjecture, that, as things now are, they would be pretty 
equally balanced; but, if any great calamity should give a shock 
to the stability of government, or call imperiously for more vigor- 
ous councils, we are convinced that the partisans of popular go- 
vernment would be found to outnumber their opponents in the 
proportion of three to two. When the one party had failed so 
fatally, it seems to be a natural resource to make a trial of the 
other; and, if civil war or foreign conquest should really fall 
on us, it would be a movement almost of instinctive wisdom, to 
displace and to punish those under whose direction they had been 
brought on. Upon the slightest alarm, too, all the venal and un- 
principled adherents of the prerogative would inevitably desert 
their colours, and go over to the enemy,—while the throne would 
be left to be defended only by its regular forces, and its imme- 
diate dependants, reinforced with a few bands of devoted Tories, 
mingled with some generous but downcast spirits, under the ban- 
ner of the Whig aristocracy. 

But, without pretending to settle the numerical or relative force 
of the two opposing parties, we wish merely to press it upon our 
readers, that they are both so strong and so numerous, as to render 
it quite impossible that the one should now crush or overcome the 
other, without a ruinous contention; and that they are so exaspe- 
rated, and so sanguine and presumptuous, that they will push fér- 
ward to such a contention in no long time, unless they be separat- 
ed or appeased by some powerful interference. That the number 
of the democrats is vast, and is daily increasing with a visible and 
dangerous rapidity, any man may satisfy himself, by the common 
and obvious means of information. It is a fact which he may read 
legibly in the prodigious sale, and still more prodigious circulation, 
of Cobbett’s Register, and several other weekly papers of the same 
general description; he may learn it in every street of all the manu- 
facturing and populous towns in the heart of the country; and may, 
and must hear it most audibly, in the public and private talk of the 
citizens of the metropolis. All these afford direct and palpable 
proofs of the actual increase of this formidable party. But no 
man, who understands any thing of human nature, or knows 
any thing of our recent history, can need direct evidence to con- 
vince him, that it must have experienced a prodigious increase. 
In a country where more than a million of men take some interest 
in politics, and are daily accustomed to refer the blessings or the 
evils of their condition to the conduct of their rulers, is it possi- 
ble to conceive, that a third part at least of every man’s moo 
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should be taken from him in the shape of taxes,—and that, after 
twenty years of boastful hostility, we should be left without a sin- 
gle ally, and in imminent hazard. of being invaded and conquered 
by a revolutionary foe, without producing a very general feeling 
of disaffection and discontent, and spreading through the body of 
the nation a great disposition to despise and distrust their governors, 
and to judge unfavourably of the form of government itself which 
could admit of such gross ignorance or imposition ? 

‘The great increase of the opposite party, again, is but too visi- 
ble, we are sorry to say, in the votes of Parliament, in the existence 
of the present administration, and in the sale and the tenor of 
the treasury journals. But, independent of such proof, this too 
might have been safely inferred from the known circumstances of 
the times. Ina nation abounding with wealth and loyalty, ena- 
moured of its old institutions, and indebted for its freedom, in a 
great degree, to the spirit of its landed aristocracy, it was impos- 
sible that the excesses of a plebeian insurrection should not have 
excited a great aversion to every thing that had a similar tenden- 
cy : and in any nation, alas! that had multiplied its taxes, and in- 
creased the patronage of its government to three times their ori- 
nal extent, it could not but happen, that multitudes would be found 
to barter their independence for their interest, and to exchange 
the language of free men for that which was most agreeable to the 
party upon whose favour they depended. 

If the numbers of the opposed factions, however, be formidable 
to the peace of the country, the acrimony of their mutual hostility 
is still more alarming. If the whole nation were divided into the 
followers of Mr Cobbett and Sir Francis Burdett, and the followers 
of Mr John Gifford and Mr John Bowles, does not every man see 
that a civil war and a revolution would be inevitable? Now, we 
say, that the factions into which the country és divided, are not 
very different from the followers of Mr Cobbett and Mr Gifford , 
and that, if they are allowed to defy and provoke each other into 
new extravagance and increased hostility, as they have been doing 
lately, we do not see how that most tremendous of all calamities 
is to be avoided. If those who have influence with the people go 
on a little Jonger to excite in them a contempt and distrust of all 
public characters, and of all institutions of authority, while the 
most conspicuous of our public men go on to justify, by their con- 
duct, that contempt and distrust ;—if the people are taught by all 
who now take the trouble to win their confidence, that Parliament 
is a mere assemblage of unprincipled place-hunters, and that rvs 
and outs are equally determined to defend corruption and pecula- 
tion; and if Parliament continues to busy itself with personalities, — 
to decline the investigation of corruptions,—and to approve, by its 
votes, what no sane man in ue kingdom ¢an consider as admitting 
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of apology ;—if thofe to whom their natural leadets have given up 
the guidance of the people, fhall continue to tell them that they may 
eafily be relieved of half their taxes, and placed in a fituation of tri- 
umphant fecurity, while the govetnment continues to multiply its 
impofitions, and to wafte their blood and treafure in expeditions 
which make us deteftable and ridiculous in the eyes of the world, 
while they bring the danger nearer to our own door ;—if; finally, 
the people are a little more perfuaded that, without a radical change 
in the conftitution of the Legiflacute, they muft continue in the 
condition of flaves to a junto of boroughmongers, while Parlia- 
ment rejects with difdain every propofal to corre the moft pal- 
pable defeéts of that conftitution ; ‘Then we fay that the whole- 
fome days of England afte numbeted,—that fhe ftands upon the 
verge of the moft dreadful of all calamities;—and that all the 
freedom and happinefs which we undoubtedly enjoy, and all the 
morality and intelligence, atid the long habits of fobet thinking and 
kindly affe€tion which adorn and exalt our people; will not pro- 
tect us from the horrors of a civil war. The ftorm is moft evi- 
dently brewing over our heads at this moment; and, if it cannot 
be difperfed before it burft upon them, we do not fee where is 
our chance of being faved from deftraction. 

The iffue of this unhallowed confli€t will not be long doubtful. 
The experience of all countties; and of our own country at a 
time far lefs perilous, has fhown, that popular infurre€tions are 
almoft always fuccefsful. The governors, indeed, have vaft ad- 
vantages in the actual pofieflion of an organized power; but, if 
this be not fufficient to prevent the infurre€tion, there is fcarcely 
any chance of its being able to beat it down. Every courfe, 
then, becomes equally fatal to a government in fuch a fitua- 
tion. If it make an attempt at conciliation, it is fufpedted of 
timidity, and encourages the paflionate and daring; if it arm 
itfelf with feverity and terror, it roufes againft it the deeper 
and more formidable refentment of the genetous and btave. 
In our cafe, too, the infurgents would not only have the phyfi- 
cal force of the country on their fide, but would have far more 
activity; economy and patience ; and, in all probability, far more 
enterprife and talent, than would be left for the defence of thofe 
who had provoked the aggteflion. The triumph of fuch a party, 
however, would be the ruin of Englifh liberty, and of het peace, 
happinefs and profperity. Thofe who have merely lived in our 
times, mult have rn and they who have read of other times, 
or reflected on what Man is at all times; muft know, independent 
of that leffon, how much ehance, and how much time, muft con- 
cur with genius and patriotifm, to form a good or a tlable govern- 
ment. We have the frame and thé materials of fuch a govern- 
ment in the conftitution of England 4 but, if we rend afunder that 
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frame, and fcatter thefe materials—if we ‘ put out the light’ of 
our living polity, b 
“ We know not where is that Promethean fire 
That may its flame relumine. ” 

The ftability of the Englith conftitution depends upon its mo- 
narchy and ariftocracy ; and their ftability, again, depends very 
much on the circumftance of their having grown naturally out of 
the frame of fociety—upon their having ftruck their roots deep 
through every ftratum of the political foil, and having been mould- 
ed and impreffed, during a long courfe of ages, by the ufages, in- 
ftitutions, habits and affc€tions of the community. A popular re- 
volution would overthrow the monarchy and the ariftocracy ; and, 
even if it were not true that revolution propagates revolution, as 
waves give rife to waves, till the agitation is ftopped by the iron 
boundary of defpotifm, it would ftill require ages of anxious dif- 
comfort, before we could build up again that magnificent fabric, 
which now requires. purification rather than repair; or fecure that 
permanency to our new eftablifhments, without which they could 
have no other good quality. 

Such we humbly conceive to be the courfe, and the caufes, of the 
evils which we believe to be impending. It is time now to inquire 
whether there be no remedy. If the whole nation were adtually 
divided into revolutionifts and high-monarchy men, we do not fee 
how they could be prevented from fighting, and giving us our 
chance of a defpotifm or a tumultuary democracy. Fortunately, 
however, this is not the cafe. There is a third party in the na- 
tion—fmall, indeed, in point’ of numbers, compared with either 
of the others—and, for this very reafon, low, we fear, in prefent 
popularity—but effentially powerful from talents and reputation, 
and calculated to become both popular and authoritative, by the 
fairnefs and the firmnefs of its principles. This is compofed of 
the Whig Royalifts of England,—men who, without forgetting 
that all government is from the people, and for the people, 
are fatisfied that the rights and liberties of the people are beft 
maintained by a regulated hereditary monarchy, and a large, 
open ariftocracy ; and who are as much averfe, therefore, from 
every attempt to undermine the throne, or to difcredit the no- 
bles, as they are indignant at every project to infult or en- 
flave the people. In the better days of the conftitution, this 
party formed almoft the whole oppofition, and bore no incon- 
fiderable proportion to that of the courtiers. It might be faid to 
have with it, not only the greater part of thofe who were jea- 
lous of the prerogative, but all that great mafs of the population 
which was neutral and indifferent to the iffue of the conteft. The 
new-fprung factions, however, have fwallowed up almoft all this 
difpofeable body, and have drawn largely from the ranks of the 
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old conftitutionalifts. In confequence of this change of circum- 
ftances, they can no longer aét with any fort of effeét, as a fepa- 
rate party ; and are far too weak to make head, at the fame time, 
againft the overbearing influence of the crown, and the rifing pre- 
tenfions of the people. It is neceflary, therefore, that they fhould 
now leave this attitude of ftern and defying mediation; and, if 
they would efcape being crufhed along with the conftitution on 
the collifion of the two hoftile bodies, they muft identify them- 
felves cordially with the better part of one of them, and thus 
foothe, ennoble and controul it, by the infufion of their own fpi4 
rit, and the authority of their own wifdom and experience. Like 
faithful generals, whofe troops have mutinied, they muft join the 
march, and mix with the ranks of the offenders, that they may 
be enabled to reclaim and reprefs them, and fave both them and 
themfelves from a fure and a fhameful deftrudtion. They have no 
longer ftrength to overawe or repel either party by a direct and 
forcible attack; and muft work, therefore, by gentle and concili- 
atory means, upon that which is moft dangerous, moft flexible, 
and moft capable of being guided to noble exertions. Like the 
Sabine women of old, they muft throw themfelves between their 
kindred combatants ; and {tay the fatal and unnatural feud by 
praifes and embraces, and diffuafives of kindnefs and flattery. 

If this be plainly the general policy which they ought to pur- 
fue, there can be little hefitation as to the fide to which they muft 
addrefs themfelves. To the Court they cannot go; becaufe the 
Court will not receive them, excep as renegadoes and uncondi- 
tional refugees,—becaufe, coming in that character, they will nes 
ver be able to infufe any of their wifdom or temperance into the 
courtiers,—and finally, becaufe fuch a meafure would irretrievably 
ruin their charaéters with the people, and rivet in the public mind 
that diftruft and contempt of all public charaéters which is not 
among the leaft alarming fymptoms of the prefent revolutionary 
temper. It remains, therefore, that they muft affociate them- 
felves with the popular patty: and we fhall explain, in a few 
words, both our reafons for urging this coalition, and the extent 
of the facrifices by which we think it may be effected. 

The firft and the moft confpicuous reafon for this eleétion is, 
that it is from the people that the moft immediate and irteparable 
evil is to be apprehended; and that there is no way now left to 
reprefs them, except by going among:them as ftiends and advifers, 
by redreffing their real grievances, and undeceiving them as to 
thofe that are either incurable or imaginary. Any attempt, now, 
to bully and intimidate the disaffected, mult be as fruitlefs as it 
mutt always have been abfurd and unjultifiable ; and the profpeéct 
is jaft as defperate, of bringing them back to patience and fubmif- 
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fion by coldnefs and alienation—by dignified cenfures of their ex- 
travagance, or contempt of their rafhnefs and folly. Every thing 
of this fort, now, will only irritate and offend, and unite the party 
more firmly among themfelves, and alienate them more from all 
the reft of the community, without having the moft remote ten- 
dency either to weaken or to reclaim them. Ewen thofe, there- 
fore, who do not love or care for the people, are now called upon 
to pacify them, by granting, at leaft, all that can reafonably be 
granted ; and not only to redrefs their grievances, but to comply 
with their defires, in fo far as they ean be complied with, with 
lefs hazard than mutt evidently arife from difregarding them. 

Another obvious and ftrong reafon for this reconciliation ir, 
that a very great proportion of thofe who are now enrolled under 
the banners of democracy, would be very glad to flock to the 
ftandard of a legitimate Whig chieftain, if it were once openly 
unfurled in the caufe of the people. While they are treated with 
a diftant haughtinefs.and fufpicion, they will ftick to their own 
leaders ; but they would be proud to march under a nobler guid- 
ance. And though the more defperatey and ambitious and mif- 
chievous of the party, might oppofe fuch a coalition, all the refpect- 
able and temperate would hail it with delight, and fubmit to a far 
more efficient controul than can well be anticipated by thofe who 
have only feen them when irritated by infult and difdain. 

The laft invincible reafon for a thorough reconciliation between 
the Whig royalifts and the great body of the people is, that it is 
a grofs folecifm and abfurdity.to fuppofe, that fuch a party fhould 
exift without being fupported by the affe€tions and approbation of 
the people. The advocates of prerogative have the fupport of pre- 
rogative; and they who rule by corruption, have the means of 
corruption in their hands :—but the friends of national freedom 
muft be recognized by the nation. If the Whigs are not fupport- 
ed by the people, they can have no fupport ; and therefore, if the 
people are feduced away from them, they mutt go after them and 
bring them back ; and are no more to be excufed for leaving them 
to be corrupted by demagogues, than they would be for leaving 
them to be oppreiied by tyrants. If a party is to exift at all, therc- 
fore, friendly at once to the liberties of the people and the inte- 
grity of the monarchy, and holding that liberty is beft fecured by 
a monarchical ¢ftablifhment, it is abfolutely neceffary that it fhould 
poftefs the confidence and attachment of the people ; and if it ap- 
pear at any time to have loft it, the firft of all its duties, and the 
neceflary prelude to the difcharge of all the reft, is to regain it by 
every effort confiftent with probity and honour. 

Now, it is very true, that the prefent alienation of the body of 
the people from the conflitutional champions of their freedom, 
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criginated in the excesses and delusion of the people themselvess 
but it is not less true, that the Whig royalists have increased that 
alienation by the haughtiness of their deporrment—by the marked 
displeasure and contempt with which they have disavowed most of 
the popular proceedings—and the tone of needless and imprudent 
distrust and reprobation with which they have treated pretensions 
that were only partly inadmissible. They have given too much 
way to the offence which they must naturally have received from 
the rudeness and irreverence of the terms in which their grievances 
were stated, and have felt too proud an indignation when they 
caw vulgar and turbulent men presume to lay their unpurged hands 
upon the sacred ark of the constitution. They have disdained too 
much to be associated with coarse coadjutors, even in the good 
‘work of resistance and reformation ; and have hated too-virulently 
the demagogues who have inflamed the people, and despised too 
heartily the people who have yielded to so gross a-delusion. All 
this feeling, however, though it may be natural, is undoubtedly 
both misplaced and imprudent. The people are, upon the whole, 
both more moral and more intelligent than they ever were in any 
former period; and therefore, if they are discontented, we-may be 
sure they have cause for discontent ; if they have been deluded, we 
may be éatisfied that there is a mixture of reason in the sophistry 
by which they have been perverted. ‘To'know, therefore, how 
their affections may be regained, and their violence disarmed, it is 
-ouly necessary to inquire, what are their reasonable causes of dis- 
content, and what are the demands in which it is right that they 
should be gratified. 

And here, as a final ‘reason for instantly associating with the 
more temperate of the popular party, we have no hesitation in 
saying, that the people appear to us to be clearly in the right in 
the greater part of the demands they have brought forward; and 
that their confidence may be won at any time, merely by a cordial 
and vigorous prosecution of some very laudable objects. 

‘The three points upon which the popular advocates have chiefly 
insisted, and as to which they complain ‘most loudly that all their 
remonstrances have been neglected, are, the Ftetrenehment of our ex- 
penditure—the Puntshment or practical Responsiility of delinquent 
statesmen—and a Z?cform in the representation of the people. Upon 
one and all of these points, we say, that they ought to be gratified ; 
and that it has now become'the duty of every man, who is interest- 
ed in the permanence of the constitution, to support and abet them. 

With regard to retren chment, we are not, indeed, by many 
degrees, so sanguine as to the extent to which it may be carried, 
as some of those who’ have declaimed on it with so remark. 
able an effect to the peonle; but we are decidedly of opinion, 
that.it ought to be enforced with the utmost rigour and the mogt 
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unsparing Severity; and that no public expenditure should be per- 
mitted, except for the evident utility or dignity of the country. 
We would abolish all sinecure places therefore; and, while we 
provided splendidly for the great functionaries of the government, 
we would utterly take away all those sources of sordid and inglo- 
rious gain, by which the meanest of their dependants are loaded 
with obscure and enormous opulence. ‘The people feel no resent- 
ment at seeing a Lord Chancellor, or a Speaker of the House of 
Commons, surrounded, at their expense, with the most costly 
magnificence. The better and the greater part are proud of his 
splendour ; but it is with very different feelings that they see an 
apothecary-general fattening in slothful inactivity, and consuming 
the hard raised contributions of a thousand straitened families. 
Compared with the sum total of our necessary expenditure, we do 
not indeed think that any practicable retrenchments will appear 
very considerable; but, at the same time, it is of infinite import- 
ance that they should be adopted ;—both because they cut off one 
source of almost avowed corruption—and because they remove a 
moét provoking and invidious spectacle from the eyes of a suffering 
and indignant people. When they ure fainting under great and 
necessary exertions, it is cruel to make them provide for the lazy 
splendour of a few useless individuals ; and the cost of investing 
the favourites of ministers with the trappings of undeserved for- 
tune, may well be spared at the moment we are mourning for the 
death of European independence, and girding ourselves sorrowful- 
ly to battle in defence of our own. 
" The next point is one of still greater importance; and one, as 
to which, we conceive it to be still clearer that all true friends to 
the constitution ought to go along with the voice of the people. 
It has always appeared to us, indeed, that the great practical vice 
of our government, was the want of a real responsibility in mini- 
sters, and the impossibility of inflicting any punishment, even 
where they had been guilty of the grossest mismanagement. Af- 
ter lavishing thousands of lives and millions of money,—after sa- 
crificing the character and the interests of the country abroad, 
and irretrievably tainting its constitution at home, the exploded 
statesman is permitted to retire, loaded with wealth, and hung 
round with honours, and to wait unquestioned in a private sta- 
tion, till some intrigue lifts him again into office. Now, this 
systematic lenity,—this expected and never-failing impunity, has 
had a most pernicious effect both upon the people and upon the 
government ; and we are now suffering, and are likely to suffer, 
incalculable evils in consequence. 

The people, who hear the ministerial delinquent arraigned, in 
terms of suflictent emphasis, by his parliamentary opponents, and 
yet see him, when removed from power, taking his place unmolest- 
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ed befide them, are naturally apt to conclude, or at Jeaft are ea- 
fily taught to believe, that neither party have any real concern 
for the wrongs of the country; that the whole object of the ac- 
cufers is to get into the place of the delinquents ; and that, being 
there, they have no fort of inclination to fet an example of pu- 
nifhing offences of which they themfelves intend to be guilty 
on the firft convenient opportunity: and thus the character of all 
public men is vilified and degraded, and an univerfal diftruft or 
defpair of public virtue is propagated through the whole mafs of 
the people. If it were only to counteract this moft fatal im- 
preflion, therefore—if it were only to give a pledge of their 
own ferious abhorrence of the practices which have. difplaced 
their antagonifts—it would be the duty of thofe whe had proved 
the guilt of a minifter, to proceed againft him to punifbment— 
to pacify the people by the immolation of one victim—and to 
eftablith a precedent, which, in the event of their own mifcon- 
duct, would infure their immediate condemnation. This, how- 
ever, is but.a narrow view of the benefit to be derived, and the 
evils 10 be difpelled, by exacting from delinquent or incapable 
itatesmen, the full penalty of their bond, and infifting upon 
making that refponfibility real, which every one verbally acknows 
ledges to be due. It is a great evil, that a miftaken lenity re- 
volts the people, and gives rife to fufpicions that are often une 
founded ; but it is a far greater evil, and that, in contemplation of 
which, refponfibility was introduced into our conftitution, that 
corrupt and incapable perfons are thus encouraged to ft down 
in the high places of the government, and to undertake, lightly 
and wantonly, a taik, in which it appears almoft as fate and ho- 
hourable to fail as to fucceed. Minifters were made refponfible, 
however, only that the {pe€tacle of their punishment might deter 
unfit or unworthy perfons from venturing to occupy their places; 
and the whole benefit of that provifion is loft, therefore, if, 
after being difplaced for corruption or incapacity, they are, per- 
mitted to live on in fecurity, with all their wealth and their ho- 
nours—and to clofe their days, without cenfure, in the land which 
they have endangered or debafed. 

Laying corruption out of the queftion, we will confefs, that 
this habit of difpenfing with punifiment, even in the cafe of in- 
capacity, appears to us to be in the higheft degree pernicious, 
and likely, in fuch times as the prefent, to lead to the moft fatal 
confequences. In the days of peace and tranquillity, when we 
were fafe from without, and had moft of our people quiet and 
unanimous within, the game of politics was played for a much 
lower ftake ; and a little unfkilfulnefs entailed no very ferious ca- 
Jamity. Now, however, when the very exiftence of the country 
depends upon the judicious mapas of her eel ites 
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lives and liberties of twenty millions of people are con mitted, at 
every hour, to the difcretion of their governors, it does not feem rea~ 
fonable that a game of fuch mighty hazard fhould be without dan- 
ger only for him who voluntarily undertakes to play it. ‘That men 
fhould be found to ruth confidently forward to fuch an awful tafk as 
the management of Englith politics at fuch a crifis as the prefent, has 
always appeared to us a matter of melancholy aftonifhment. But, 
fince we know the fa& to be fo, and know, too, with what qua- 
lifications and what preparation that tafk has fometimes been -un- 
dertaken, it is furely neceflary that we fhould try to deter the vain, 
the rafh, and the obfequious, by attaching a fevere and inevitable 
punifhment to the detection of their incapacity. The father who 
thot the apple from the head of his fon, had another fhaft for him- 
felf, if he had failed in the perilous experiment ; and he who does 
not hefitate to commit the fate of his country tq his own prudence 
and difcretion, furely cannot complain, if his own life and charac- 
ter be made to depend on the iffue. 

We truft we are not more vindidtive than other perfons, and 
think we are fully aware of the value and the beauty of mutual to- 
leration and indulgence for human failings; but we profefs we 
can fee nothing in the leaft degree harth or unreafonable in fub- 
ye€ting an incapable ftatefman, who has brought evil on the coun- 
try, to feyere and exemplary punifhment, even though there 
fhould be no evidence of mifchievous principles or intention. If 
a man, utterly ignorant of medicine, pretends to play the part of 
a phyfician, and kills his neighbour by a prepofterous prefcrip- 
tion, the law punifhes him as a murderer. If another, equ:ily 
ignorant of politics, fets up for a redreffer of grievances, and, 
with the beft intentions, takes arms againft the exifting govern- 
ment, he muft fubmit to the fate of a traitor. What then fhall 
we fay of him who, inftead of deftroying the life of one man, 
or endangering the peace of one city by his ignorance and pre- 
fumption, has fent thoufands upon thoufands to untimely graves, 
and filled the land from border to border with defpondency and 
mourning? Is he indeed to be held guiltlefs of. titis. blood and 
this mifery ? or is it not both juft and neceflary that he thould be 
fubje&ted to fubflantial and exemplary punifhment, and fo re- 
warded by public refentwent, as to make his fate a terror and a 
warning to all who might be tempted to come after him? ‘There 
are no private crimes at all comparable, in the magnitude of the 
evils they produce, to that of a rafh or ignorant adminiftration of 
public affairs in the critical period of a nation’s deftiny ; and it is 
a crime which it is only the more neceffary to reprefs by punih- 
ment, as it is one to which the moral feelings of mankind are 
but feldom direéted, and to which there exift at all times fo very 
powerful temptations. 
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We think, therefore, that upon this most important point, the 
voice of the people is entirely in unison with that of the consti- 
tution ; and that the administration ef public affairs will never be 
either wise, pure or consistent, till corrupt and incapable persons 
are frighted from the office by the certainty of the severe inves- 
tigation and the unrelenting punishment of their blunders,—and 
till it have ceased to be possible for a court favourite to make. 
shipwreck of tie lives and the characters of the noblest of his 
countrymen, and then retire from office in the unchallenged en- 
joyment of honours, favours and emoluments. ‘hose who have 
exposed and discredited such an administration, and by that ex- 
posure have at last overthrown it, are bound to follow up their 
victory with vengeance, and to execute justice on the criminal 
whom they have denounced and convicted. An eternal and sys- 
tematic remission of punishment,——a regular amnesty upon sure 
render, leads naturally to suspicions of weakness, or insincerity, o« 
both; nor can those who mean well give a better pledge of their 
being in earnest in condemning the faults of others, than by esta- 
blishing a precedent by which they themselves may be punished, 
if they ever come to resemble what they have censured. When 
the country is bleeding in every vein, from the wounds inflicted 
by convicted folly and incapacity, it cannot be satisfied with the 
honourable dismissal of those by whose most guilty presumption 
it has suffered ; nor can it have any security against the repetition 
of similar offences, while those who have brought the former to 
light, appear to be shy of inflicting the vengeance they have 
threatened. 

We write this at the present crisis, with a feeling of eager and 
painfu) anxiety, in which we believe most of our readers sympa- 
thise. The Parliament of England is now occupied with the in- 
vestigation of the most inglorious and deplorable undertaking that 
ever disgraced the councils of the country; and the hearts of the 
whole nation are watching eagerly for their decision,—not, how- 
ever, to be guided by it in their opinion of the merits of that ex- 
pedition, but in their opinion of the Parliament itself that: is to 
pronounce that decision. There is no man of common sense, of 
common observation, or common feeling, that does not know 
that the mind of the nation is made up, and upon sufficient 
grounds, on the former question ; and we verily believe, that there 
is not a single individual in the kingdom, of any party or any de- 
scription, that does not think that our operations were begun ia 
ignorance, presumption and folly; and that they were pro- 
tracted by the most contemptible indecision, or the most cold- 
blooded and unfeeling obstinacy. No determination of any assem-~ 
bly will alter this impression,—no vote of any majority will make 
one individual waver in his inward conviction. But, if there 
should 
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should be a vote and a majority in opposition to that universal 
conviction, we own that we shall tremble for the consequences, 
both as to the people and the constitution. There can be no such 
triumph for the revolutionists, as such a determination; and no 
blow half so fatal could be struck at the peace and constitution 
of the country, or at the authority and respectability of the go- 
vernment. We care nothing at all about Lord Castlereagh or Mr 
Perceval ; and very near as little about the individuals by whom 
they may be succeeded; but we do care for the people, and for 
the monarchical constitution of England ; and we cannot antici- 
pate, without horror, an event that will indicate such a complete 
separation between the people and their representatives, and ex- 
pose the legislature to so many plausible and disgraceful imputa- 
tions. Before these sheets issue from the press, it is probable 
that this momentous decision will be given; and, according as 
it is with or against the fixed and notorious opinion of the coun- 
try, will it be easy or difficult to soothe and conciliate the peo- 
ple,—will it be possible or impossible for Parliament to regain 
their confidence and affection. 

The last point as to which the people haye been clamorous, and 
have found scarcely any abettors among the old friends of the 
constitution, is that of a Reform in the representation. Upon 
this point, we have spoken largely on former occasions ; and have 
only to add, that though we can neither approve of such a reform 
as some very popular persons have suggested, nor bring ourselves to 
believe that any reform would accomplish the objects that seem to 
be in the view of its most zealous advocates, we have always been 
of opinion that a reform should be granted. The reasons of po- 
Jicy which have led us to this conviction, we have stated briefly 
on a former occasion. But the chief and the leading reason for 
supporting the proposal at present is, that the people are zealous 
for its adoption, and are entitled to this gratification at the hands 
of their representatives. We laugh at the idea of there being any 
danger in disfranchising a few rotten boroughs, or communicat- 
ing the elective franchise to a great number of respectable citi- 
zens ; and as to the supposed danger of yielding to the desires of 
the people, we can only say, that we are much more strongly im- 
pressed with the danger of thwarting them. The people have 
far more wealth and far more intelligence now, than they had in 
former times ; and therefore they ought to have, and they must 
have, more political power. ‘The danger is not in yielding to this 
swell, but in endeayouring to resist it. If properly watched and 
managed, it will only bear the vessel of the state more proudly 
and steadily along ;—if neglected, or rashly opposed, it will dash 
her on the rocks and shoals of. a sanguinary revolution. a 
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‘We, in short, are for the monarchy and the aristocracy of Eng- 
land, as the only sure supports of a permanent and regulated free-~ 
dom ; but we do not see how either is now to be preserved, ex- 
cept by surrounding them with the affection of the people. The 
admirers of arbitrary power, blind to the great iesson which all 
Europe now holds out to them, have attempted to dispense with 
this protection ; and the demagogues have taken advantage of 
their folly to excite the people to withdraw it altogether. The 
friends of the constitution must now bring it back; and must re- 
concile the people to the old monarchy and the old Parliament of 
their land, by restraining the prerogative within its legitimate 
bounds, and bringing back Parliament to its natural habits of 
sympathy and concord with its constituents. ‘Che people, there- 
fore, though it may be deluded, must be reclaimed by gentleness, 
and treated with respect and indulgence. All indications, and all 
feelings of jealousy or contempt, must be abjured. Whatever is 
to be granted, should be granted with cordial alacrity; and ali 
denials should be softened with words and with acts of kindness. 
The wounds that are curable, should be cured; those that have 
festered more deeply should be cleansed and anointed ; and, into 
such as it may be impossible to close, the patient should be al- 
lowed to pour any innocent balsam, in the virtues of which he 
believes. The irritable state of our body politic will admit of no 
other treatment—incisions and cauteries would infallibly bring on 
convulsions and insanity. 

We had much more to say; but we must close here; nor in- 
deed could any warning avail those who are not aware already. 
He must have gazed with idle eyes on the recent course of events, 
both at home and abroad, who does not see that no government 
can now subsist long in England, that is not bottomed in the af- 
fection of the great body of the people; and who does not see, 
still more clearly, that the party of the people is every day gain- 
ing strength, from the want of judgment and of feeling in those 
who have defied and insulted it, and from the coldness and alie- 
nation of those who used to be their patrons and defenders. If 
something is not done to conciliate, these heartburnings must 
break out into deadly strife; and impartial history will assign to 
each of the parties their share of the guilt that will be incurred. 
The first and the greatest outrages will probably proceed from 
the people ; but a deeper curse will fall on the corrupt and su- 
percilious government that provoked them: nor will they be held 
blameless, who, when they might have repressed or moderated 
the popular impulse by attempting to direct it, chose rather to 
take counsel of their pride, and to stand by, and see the con- 
stitution torn to pieces, because they could not approve entirely 
of either of the combatants. 
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Rudiments of Chemical Philcsophy. By N. Meredith. 4s. 
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Rudiments of Chemistry, illustrated by Experiments. By Samuel 
Parkes. 5s. 

DRAMA, 

The Patriotic Entertainment, called the Jubilee, performing by 
the Drury-Lane Company, Lyceum. Written by Joseph Kemp, 
Mus. Doc. Is. 

The Theatric Count, a Tragi-Comedy, in Five Acts. 2s. 6d. 

Remarks on Theatres. 7s. 

Considerations on the past and present State of the Stage, with 
Reference to the Contest at Covent Garden. Qs. 6d. 

The Rebellion, or all in the Wrong. A Serio-Comic Hurly-burly, 
as it was performed for Two Months at the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden. 4s. 

A Journal of the War, carried on in the New Theatre Royal, 
Covent Garden, from 18th September to 18th November 1809. 

Not at home. By R.C. Dallas, Esq. 2s. 

Reason versus Passion, or an Impartial Review of the dispute be- 
tween the Public and the Proprietors of Covent Garden Theatre. 2s. 

A letter to J. P. Kemble, on the present Disturbances at the 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 

EDUCATION. 

The Elements of Astronomy. By George Reynolds. 5s. 

‘Tales for Youth, being a Series of Prose and Poetical Pieces. By 
S. H. Piercy. 1s. 6d. 

Logie made Essay, er a short View of the Aristotelic Method of 
Reasoning. By Henry Kett, B.D. 3s. 6d. 

The New Geographical Grammar. By the Rev. John Evans, 
A.M. No.I. S8vo. 8d. 

A Geographical and Historical View of the World. By John 
Bigland. 5 vol. 8vo. 

Fables on Men and Manners. By Richard Gurney, Junior, Esq. 
12mo. 5s. 

The Fruits of Reflection, or Moral Remembrances on various 
Subjects. By Elizabeth Helme. 2 vol. 12mo. Qs. 

An Inquiry into the best System of Female Education, or Board- 
ing School and Home Education, attentively considered. By the 
Rev. J. L. Chirol. $8vo. Qs. 

Little Dramas for Young People, on Subjects taken from English 
History. By Mrs Hoole. 12mo. 3s. 

The English Tutor or Juvenile Assistant. By W.C. Oulton. 6s 

Il Vero Modo di Piacere in Compagnia—(The Art of Pleasing in 
Company) DiCarlo Monteggia, with a French Translation. 12mo. 
6 


Se 

A Vocabulary, Persian, Arabic, and English, abridged from 
Richardson’s Dictionary. By David Hopkins, Esq. Royal 8vo 
1. 16s. 

Vacation Evenings, or Conversations between a Governess and het 
Pupils. 10s. 6d. 

‘yhe Lost Child. A Christmas Tale. %s 
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The Penman’s Repository, containing Seventy correct Alphabets. 
By the late William Milne. Folio. 14. 1s. 

History, Anecdotes, and Secret Memoirs, of the Legisl: ative Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland. By Sir Jonah Barrington, Partl. 
Imperial 4to, 1/. 1s. fine paper,| 2/. 2s. 

The Annual Register, or a ae of the History, Politics, and Li- 
terature, for 1808. 16s, 

An Abridgment of the Hist¢ry of Spain, from the Spanish of 
Don Thomas Yriarte. 12mo. 5s. 

LAW. 

Reports of Cases in the High Court of Chancery. By F. Vesey, 
esq. Vol. XV. Part II. 6s. 

The Laws of Gaming, Wagers, Horseracing, and Gaminghouses. 
By John Disney, esq. 8vo. 5s. 

Reports of Cases argued and determined in the Court of Common 
Pleas, and other Courts, in Michaelmas and Hilary Terms, 48th 
Geo, III. 1807 and 8. By William Pyle Taunton, esq. Vol. I. 
Part I. Royal 8vo. 7s. 

A Digest of the Bankrupt Laws, with a Collection of the Statutes, 
and of the Cases argued and determined in the Courts of Law and 
Equity on that Subject. By Basil Montagu, esq. 3 vol. 34. 3s. 

Reports of Cases, argued and adjudged before the Lords Com- 
missioners of Appeals in Prize Causes in May, June, and July, 1809. 
By Thomas Harman Acton, esq. Vol. I. PartI. Royal 8vo. 6s. 

A Treatise on Wills and Codicils. By William Roberts, esq. 
Royal 8vo. 19s. 

A Treatise on Pleading on the Equity Side of the — Court of 
Chancery. By George Cooper, esq. Royal 8vo. 13 

Proceedings in the Vice-Admiralty Court at Malta, i in the Case of 
the King George Privateer, November 14, 1807, before the Right 
Worshipful J. Sewell, LL.D. 1s. 

Reports of Cases, determined in the Court of King’s Bench last 
Easter Term. By Edward Hyde East, esq. Vol. XL. Part I. 
Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Reading upon the Statute of Sewers, with the several Judge- 
mentsand Resolutions of theJudges. ByR.Callis,esq. Royal8vo. 14s. 

The Whole of the Proceedings in the Cause, the Commissioners of 
Excise versus Brown and Parry. 2s. 6d. 

The Whole of the Proceedings in the Cause, Clifford against 
Brandon. By Messrs. Ramsey and Blanchard. 3s. 6d. 

The Whole of the Proceedings in the Cause, Wardle against D 
and F. Wright, and M. A. Clarke. 2s. 6d. 

The Solicitor’s Assistant in the Court of Chancery. By Wm. 
Hands, gent. 8vo. 9s. 

Syphax’s Letters on the Trial by Jury, illustrated in the Case of 
Alexander Davidson, esq. _ 2s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Pleasures of Anarchy, a Dramatic Sermon ; to which is pre- 

fixed a Map illustrative of the Work. 35. 6d. 
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A Letter addressed to Samuel Whitbread, esq. M. P. with Sug- 
gestions for forming an Asylum for Friendless Young Ladies. To 
be had gratis of Miller, Albemarle-street. 

A Letter addressed to the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, on the 
Subject of General Medical Relief to the Diseased Poor of the City 
of London, By J. Amos jun. Secretary to City Dispensary. 2s. 6d. 

An Account of the several Life Assurance Companies, established 
in London ; with a comparative View of their respective Merits and 
Advantages. By Francis Bailey. 1s. 

The East India Register and Directory for 1810. -By John Ma- 
thison and Alexander Way Mason. 7s. 6d. 

An Examination and Complete Refatation of the Observations 
contained in Colonel Wardle’s Letter to Lord Ellenborough, on his 
Charge to the Jury, in the Case of Wardle against Mrs Clarke and 
the Wrights. 2s. 

The Complete Confectioner and Family Cook. By John Caird. 7s 

A Scourge for Adulterers, Duellists; Gamesters, and Self Mur- 
derers. Qs. 

The Hindu Pantheon. By Edward Moore, T.R.S. Hlustrated 
with one hundred and five Plates. Royal 4to. 5/. 5s. 

The unpublished Correspondence of Madame du Deffand. Trans. 
lated by Mrs Meeke. 2 vol. 8vo. 1/. Is. 

Mrs Galindo’s Letter to Mrs Siddons ; a Narrative of Circumstan- 
tial Facts, including Anecdotes, &c. of Mrs Siddons’s Life for the 
last Seven Years, with several of her Letters. 5s. 

_ Correspondance de Madame la Marquise du Deffand. $ vol. 
12mo. 15s. 

The Leisure Hour Improved, or Moral Miscellanies in Prose and 
Verse, original and selected. Foolscap. 4s. 

An Analytical View of the Medical Department of the British 
Army. By Charles Maclean, M.D. Svo. 5s. 6d. 

Evening Amusements; or the Beauty of the Heavens displayed ; 
m which several striking appearances to be observed on various even- 
ings in the Heavens, during the year 1810, are described. By Wil- 
tiam Frend, esq. M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Hereulanensia; or Archeological and Philological Dissertations, 
containing a Manuscript found among the Ruins of Herculaneum. 
4to. 12. 11s. 6d. 

The New School; being an attempt to illustrate its Principles, 
Detail and Advantages. By Thomas Bernard, esq. 2s. 6d. 

The New Family Receipt-Book ; a Collection of nearly eight hun- 
dred Receipts (omitting those in Medicine and Cookery), in various 
branches of Domestic Eeonomy. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Seven Charges given to Grand Juries, at the General Quarter 
Sessions of the Peace. 2s. 6d. 

The High Price of Bullion, a Proof of the Depretiation of Bank 
Notes. By David Ricardo. 2s. 

A Friendly Gift for Servants and Apprentices. By the Author 
of Lessons for young Persons in humble Life. 6d. 
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The Examiner Examined, ‘or Logic vindicated. Addrefled to the 
Junior Students of the Univerfity of Oxford. 2s. 

A Letter to. the Inhabitants of Gofport, on the Suit. now pending 
in the Court of Exchequer, between the Crown and the Proprietors 
of the Mudiande and Buildings en the Gofport. Shore of Portfmouth 
Harbour. By George Mofes Jukes. 2s, 6d. 

Anecdotes of Literature aad Scarce Bodks. By the Rev. W. Be- 
foe. Vol. IV. 108. 6d. 

A Letter to, the Right Hon. Lerd Ellenborough, occafioned by his 
Charge to the Jury, on the Trial of Wardle v. F. aud D. Wright, and 
Mrs A. Clarke. By G. L. Wardle, efq. M: P. 19. - 

An Analylis of Mr Locke’s Effay concerning Human Underftan’ ag, 
By Edward Oliver, D. D. gto, 56. 

A Diétionary of Anecdotes, 2 vol: crown 8vo. 16s. 

Le Livre Rouge ; or, a new and extraordinary Red Book; contain- 
ing a Lift of the Penfions ip Eegland; Scotland, and Ireland. By 
P. F. MsCallum. 4. 

A correét Report of the laft enafted War Export and Import De- 
ties of Cuftoms, and Drawbacks on Drags, Chemicals, and Perfumery; 
s. 6d. 

' MEDICINE; SURGERY, &c, 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, No. XXKI. 3s. 

The Medical Annual Review, pa I. 8vo, gs. 

A Letter on the Study of Medicine, and on the Medical Charaéter; 
addreffed to a Student. By Peter Reid} M.D. 2s. 

A Letter in Reply to the Report of the Surgeons of the Vaccine In- 
ftitution. By T. Brown, Surgeon, Muffelbutgh. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Letters concerning the Difeafes of the Urethra: By Charles Bell. 
8vo. 7s. With Six Plates, 

A Selection of the moft interefting Cafes that have occurred in the 
Practice of eminent Practitioners in Medicine; Surgery, and Midwifery. 
‘l'o which are:added, an Account of new Medical Works, the late Im- 
provements in Chémiftry, Pharmacy, &c. &c. vos. 6d; 

Two Engravings ; one reprefenting the Bafis of the Human Brain, 
the other the Eavity in which it is contained ; accompanied with Two 
Outline Plates, and Figures of Reference: By T.J. Pettigrew. Royal 
gto. 1h ts. 

Cafes and Obfervations in Surgery. By Walt-. Weldon. 43s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Seat and:Nature of Fever, By Henry Clutter- 
buck, M.D. Part lL. So. gs. 

A Syftem of operative Surgery, founded on the Bafis of Anatomy. 
By Charles Bell. 2 vol. royal 8yo. 1h 148. 

Genuine -Guide.to Health. By T. F. Churchhill, M.D. 12mo. 4s. 

Obfervatiens and Efperiments on the Digettive Powers of tlie Bile. 
By Eaglestield Smith, eff. 3s: 

An Effay on the Hiftory, Praétice; and Theory of Eletricity. By 
John Bywater. 

Obfervations on the StruQure of Hofpitals for the Treatment of Lv- 
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matics, and on the general Principles on which the Cure of Infanity may 
be moft fuccefsfully conducted. To which is annexed, an Account of 
the intended Eftablifhment of a Lunatic Asylum at Edinburgh; illuf- 
trated by Fine Engravings. 4to. 7s. 6d. 

Narrative of the Condu&t of Dr James Gregory towards the Royal 
College of Phyficians of Edinburgh. Drawn up and publithed :by or- 
der of the College, in confequence of the various printed papers. circu- 
lated by him relative to their affairs. 4to. 6s. 

MILITARY. 

fc Piéturat Plan, taken by an Officer, of the exaét Situation of our 
Grand Expedition in the Scheldt ; thowing the difficulty of approach 
to Antwerp. 5s. 

A Narrative of the interefting Particulars attending the fecond 
gl of Zaragoza. Tranflated from the Spanifh, by William Buy, 
efq. 2s. 6d. 

The Journal of a Regimental Officery durmg the recent Campaiga 
in Portugal and Spain, under Lord Vifcount WeHimgton. 4s. 6d. 

MAPS. 

A Map of Portugal, drawn from the various provincial Surveys. 
Correéted by the Nautical Obfervations of Dr Vincente Tofino,. and 
the Topography of Don Thomas Lopez. 4s. 6d. 

Pinkerton’s new Modern Atlas, No. EI-; containing Switzerland, 
Scandinavia, and Southern Ftaly. 11. 38. 

MUSIC. 
A general Colleton of the antient Mofie of Ireland, arranged for 
' the Pianoforte. Vol. I. 1h. 6s. Large paper, 11. ris. 6d. 
NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

The Monk and the Vinedreffer ; or, the Emigrants of Bellefme: a 
Moral Tale. By a Lady. 12mo. 33. 

Old Times Revived; a romantic Story of the Ninth Age. By 
Eyetftas. 4 vol. 12mo. tl. 

Celia Suited ; or, the Rival Heirefles. 2 vol. Svo. 128. 

The Myfteries of Ferney Caftle ; a‘Romance. By George Lambe, 
efg. 4 vol. 12mo. 11. 28. 

Rofa in London. By the Author of the Young Mother. 4 vol 
rzmo. i. 28. 

Caroline Ormfby ; or, the Advantages of Education. tzmo. 5s. 

The Caftle of Arragon; or, the Banditti of the Foreft : a Romance. 
By Mifs Smith. 4 vol. r2mo. 1h. 28. 

The Son of: the Storm; a Tale. By Henry Siddons. 4 val. 
“r2mo. 18s. 

Tales of Yore. 3 vol. 12mo. 158. 

The Bravo’s Son; or, the Chief of St Maldo: a Romance. 2 vol, 


78- . 
The Priory of St Mary. By Bridget St Hilaire. 4 vol. 12mo. 


rl. 
Euphronia ; or; the Captive. -By Mis Noriis. 3 vol. s2mo. 158. 


Ceelebs in Search of a Mittrefs. 2 vol.-12mo.- : 
sila Faulconflein 
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Faulconstein Forest. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

The Assassin of St Glenroy; or, the Axis of Life. 4 vol. By 
Anthony Frederick Holstein. 

Romance Readers and Romance Writers. $3 vol. 12mo. 15s. 

The Refusal. By Mrs West. $ vol. 12mo. 

. Dangers through Life; or, the Victim of Sedition. By Mrs 
Plunkett. $ vol, 15s. 

Black-Rock House; or, Dear-bought Experience. $ vol. 12mo. 15s. 

The Castles of Marsange and Nuger. $ vol. 12s. 

London Characters of the present Century. 2vol. 16s. 

Love, Hatred, and Revenge; a Swiss Romance. By J. P. La- 
they. 2vol.12mo. 15s. 

The Convent of Grey Penitents. 2 vol. 9s. 

Tales of Real Life, forming a Sequel to Miss Edgeworth’s Tales 
of Fashionable Life. $ vol. 18s. 

Modern Times ; or, Anecdotes of the English Family. 3 vol. 
12mo. 15s. 

The American Savage ; ot, Orab and Phebe. 2vol. 9s, 

A Winter in Edinburgh; or, the Russian Brothers. $ vol. 12mo. 
15s. 

Beau Monde ; of, Scenes in Fashionable Life. 3 vol. 12mo. 15s. 

The ill-fated Mariner; or, Richard the Runaway. By Mrs Pil- 
kington. 4s.’ ; 
; POLITICS. 

A cursory Review of the late Administration; with a few Re- 
marks on the Strictures of the Quarterly Review on Mr Moore’s 
Publication. 1s. 6d. 

The Principles and Conduct of the War. 2s. 

Radical Reform; its Effects en the Abolition of Sinectrres and 
Pensions. 2s. 

Better Late than Never; or, Considerations on the War, and the 
Necessity of Peace. 3s. 6d. 

Two Letters from the Right Hon. George Canning to Earl Cam- 
den. 2s. 

Short Rémarks on the State of Parties at the close of 1809. 1s. 

A Review of Lord Selkirk’s Objection to a Reform in the Repre- 
sentation of the People. By John Pearson esq. Is. 6d. 

A:Letter.to Colonel Wardle, in which his public Conduct is exa- 
mined and illustrated. 2s. 

A Letter to. the Right Hon. George Canning, upon the uneandid 
and unequitable Abuse of his Royal Highness the Duke of York. 
By the Rev. F. D. Fosbrooke, M. A. F. A. S. 

PORTRY. 

Philemon ; or, the Progress of Virtue: a Poem. By William 
Lawrence Brown, D. D. 2-vol. foolscap 8vo. 14s. 

British George; a Poem. By Jas. Grahame. 4to. 1/. 11s, 6d. 

The Poetical Register and Repository of Fugitive Poetry for the 
years 1806-7. Crown 8vo, ; 
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Poetry for Children. By the Author of Mrs Leicester’s School. 
2vol. 18mo. 3s. 

The Battle of Talavera. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Bon Vivant’s Guide, or Gastronomy, in four Cantos. From 

the French of Bercheux. 4to. 5s. 

Mercy ; a Poem on Lord Erskine’s Bill for Preventing Cruelty to 

Animals. 1s. : 

Modern Proselytism. 8vo. 

The Beauties of the Lyric Muse; a Collection of Poetry, com- 

_ptising the choicest Productions of the British Lyre. 7s. 

Select Poetical Translations of the Classics of Antiquity. 7s. 

The Poetical Bouquet ; selected from the Works of the most emi- 

nt British Poets. 7s. 

Poetical Narratives, Epistles, and humorous Pieces, from the 
most eminent Authors. 7s. 

The Popish Divan; or, Political Sanhedrim. 3s. 6d. 

Wallace; or, the Battle of Falkirk; a metrical Romance. 4to. 

The O. Peiad. By a Mad Bull. Is, 

Courtship at Oxford: with other Poems. Is. 6d. 

The Battle of the Blocks; an heroic Poem, in three Cantos. By 
the Author of the Fantoccini. 1s, 

English Minstrelsy ; being a Selection of Fugitive Poetry from 
the best English Authors ; with some original Pieces. 2 vol. 14s. 
Sonnets and other Poems. By Martha Hanson. 2 vol. 14s. 

The Decision of /Esculapius, in the Cause, O. P. versus M. D. 
8vo. Gd. 

The Maid of Griban; a Fragment. By Robert Mudie, Dundee. 
Svo. Is. 

The Goblin-Groom; a Tale of Dunse. By R. Fenwick, Esq. 
fio. 15s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Reflections’on the Tendency of a Publication, entitled, Hints to 
the Pablic and the Legislature on the Nature and Effect of Evange- 
lical Preaching. By the Rev. John Hume Spry, M. A. 2s. 6d. 

Five Essays on the Proof of Man’s Future Existence. To which 
are prefixed, Seventeen Sermons on important Subjects. By Pen- 
dliebury Houghton. 8vo. 7s. 

Six Sermons, on some of the most important Points of Christia- 
nity ; as also, Five Sermons on occasional Subjects. By the Rev. 
A. Freston, A. M., Rector of Edgworth, Gloucester. 10s. 6d. to 
Subscribers ; 12s. 6d. to Nonscribers. 

Letters to the Rev. Daniel Veysie, B. D. occasioned by his Pre- 
_Servative against Unitarianism. By Lagt Carpenter, LL.D. 12mo. 
7s. Gd. 

_. An Attempt to show the Folly and Danger of Methodism. By 
the Editor of the Examiner Weekly Newspaper. 2s. 6d. 

Sermons on several Subjects, from the Old Testament. By John 
Hampson, M. A. 8vo. 9s. 

& Sermon preached before his Grace the Archbishop of York, 
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and the Clergy of Malton, at the Visitation, August, 1809. By the 
Rev. Sidney Smith, Rector of Foston, Yorkshire. 2s: 

The History of the Church of Christ, Vol. 1V. By the Rev. 
Isaac Milner, D. D. F. R. S. 8vo. 16s. 

An Inquiry into the Moral Tendency of Methodism, and. Evan- 
gelical Preaching, including some Remarks on the Hints of a Bar- 
rister. By William Burns. 4s. 

Lectures on our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount. By James Brews- 
ter, Minister at Craig. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Exposition of the Creed. By John Pearson, D. D. Bishop of 
Chester, abridged by the Rev. C. Burney, of Greenwich. 8s. 

The Obligations of Christians to Attempt the Conversion of the 
Jews. 1s. 

A Review of the Policy and peculiar Doctrines of the present 
Church of Rome. By the Rev. Peter Robert, A.M. 6s. 

The Religious World Displayed; or a View of the four grand 
Systems of Religion, Judaism, Paganism, Christianity and Moham- 
medism. By the Rev. Robert Adam, B.A. 3vol. S8vo. 14.11s.6d. 

Preparation for the Holy Order of Priests. By J. G. Hunting- 
ford, D. D. Bishop of Gloucester. 2s. 6d. 

Strictures on the Work entitled, Zeal without Innovation. 1s. Gd. 

Sermons by the late Bishop Worsley, in 2 vol. 8vo. 2s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The History and Antiquities of the County of Cardigan. By 
Samuel Rush Meyrick, A. B. Royal 4to. 4. 4s. 

An Account of the British Settlement of Honduras. By Captain 
Henderson. 8vo. 7s. 

Topography of London. By John Lockie, Inspector of Build- 
ings to the Phenix Fire-Office. 8vo. 8s. 

A Description of the Feroe Islands. Translated from the Danish 
by the Rev. G. Landt. 8vo. 12s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Voyages and Travels to Pekin, Manilla, and the Isle of France, 
between 1784 and 1801. By M. de Guignes, French Resident in 
China. 4to. 

Continental Excursions, or Tours into France, Switzerland and 
Germany, in 1782, 1787, and 1789. By the Rev. Thomas Pen- 
nington, M.A. 2vol. 8vo. 15s. 

A Second Journey in Spain, in the Spring of 1809. By Rober 
Semple. 8yvo. 8s. 
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A 

Aberdeen, earl of, curious discovery made by, in a tomb near Athens, 
457. 

Adams, Dr, his arguments in support of smallpox inoculation, $49, | 

SE schylus, Cambridge edition of, 152—manuscripts of, extant, 153 
—remarks on the various readings of different passages, 154. 315, _ 

African Institution, sketch of, 486——views which influenced the for- 
mation of the establishment, 489—remarks on the negro charac- 
ter, 490—causes of the failure of the Sierra Leone plan, 492— 
advantages that have nevertheless resulted from it, 494—means 
by which this new institution purposes to accomplish its objects, 
495—account of the progress already made, 499. 7 

Alficri, Victor, Memoirs of, 274—sketch of his life, 276—reflections 
on his character, 292—remarks on his literary productions, 296. 

Algebra, works containing improvements, &c. in, 8. 

Aiguillon, portrait of the duchesse de, 477. 

America, inquiry whether the discovery of, has been prejudicial to 
Spain, 57. 2 

Anguetil, M., plans of, for the invasion of India, 369. 

Antivaccinists, disgraceful methods they have adopted to support 
their system, 338. 

Arcueil, Memoires de la Societé d’,—account of that association, 142 
—observations on the intensity, &c, of the magnetic force, 143— 
nature of the gas contained in the air-bladders of fishes, 146—va- 
riations of temperature which gases experience in changing their 
density, 148—researches on the respiration of fishes, 418—0on the 
motion of light in djaphanous media, 422—experiments on the 
propagation of sound in vapours, 430—on the propagation of 
sound through solid bodies, 435—on the relation between the oxyd- 
ation of metals, and the capacity of saturation of their oxyds by 
acids, 436—of the action of vegetable acids on alcohol, &c. 438. 

Ashe’s travels in America, character of, 442—singular phenomenon 
observed by the author, 443—account of Pittshurg, ib.—remarks 
on the literature of the Americans, 446—description of the Ohio, 
447—of Indian antiquities, 448—of the Ohio state, 449—Ken- 
tucky, 450—of a remarkable cave at the mouth of the Wabash, 
451. 

Asiatic Researches, importance of the study of Indian antiquities 

" considered, 175—-Warren on the effects of terrestrial refraction, 
178—Kater on hygrometers, ib.— Wilford on the sacred islands 
in the west, ib.—account of the Jains, 183—Colebrooke on the 
Indian and Arabian division of the zodiac, 187—on olibanum or 
frankincense, ib.—Hunter on a species of pepper, &c. 188—Cole- 
breoke on antient monuments containing Sanscrit inscriptions, ib. 
-~Paterson on the musical scale of the Hindus, 189, 
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B 

Balance of Torsion, account of, 12. 

Barlow's Columbiad, 24—general character of, 25—sketch of the 
story, 27—-strange innovations the author has made on the Eng- 
lish language, 28—resembles Darwin in his versification, 30—Ex- 
tracts—account of the origin of the Missisippi, 31—a modern battle, 
$2—a sea fight, $3—surrender of Cornwallis, ib.—river Delaware 
represented as opposing Washington’s passage, 34—origin and 
progress of superstition, 36—reflections on the sad alternation of 
light and darkness, &c. in the history of the species, ib —picture 
of the enchanting scenes of human innocence and enjoyment which 
await Jater times, 38. 

Barometer, application of, to the measurement of heights, 13. 

Bavaria, King of, attempts to reform the administration of justice in 
his dominions, 89, 

Bexon, Code de la Legislation Penale, 88—criminal law of Europe, 
hitherto very defective, ib—King of Bavaria attempts to reform 
the administration of justice in his dominions, 89—employs the 
author to draw up a code of laws, 90—his definition of police im- 
accurate, 91—objects of police, 93—attempt to trace the true li- 
mits between police and criminal judicature, 94—definition of ci- 
vil law, 97—of penal law, 98—actions of mankind that can be 
the objects of regulation classified, ib.—the author’s arrangement 
of crimes, 104—singular distinction made between public and pri- 
vate wrongs by the English law, 105—general reflections on the 
author’s notions of ienidieente &e. 107. 

Biot, experiments of, on the gas in the air-bladder of fishes, 146—~ 
on the propagation of sound in vapours, 430—on the propagation 
of sound through solid bodies, 435. 

Borda, repeating circle of, 6. 

Bougainville, M., speech of, before the French Emperor, 1. 

Broadhurst on Female Education, 299—of the difference of capacity 
between the sexes, ib.—objections to female education obviated, 
$00—advantages that would arise from giving the women a bet- 
ter education, 308. 

Brown, Mr, his objections to vaccination examined, 329. 

Bryce, Mr, plan of, for the extermination of smallpox, 346. 


Cavendish, account of his balance, 12, | 

Chilicothe, the capital of the Ohio state, account of, 449. 

Choiseul, Duchesse de, letter from to Mad. du Deffand, on the sub. 
ject of ennui, 472. 

Clarke on the Cambridge marbles, 4.53. 

Colebrooke on the Indian and Arabian division of the zodiac, 187—~ 
on olibanum or frankincense, ib.—on antient monuments contain- 
ing Sanscrit inscriptions, 188. 

Comet of 177Q, singular circumstance relating to, 10. 

Compte rendu, par |’Institut de France—speech of M. Bougainville 

to the French Emperor, 1—report on the elementary branches of 

the mathematics, 2—astronomy, 10—~experimental philosophy, 19 
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—magnetism, 14—geography and travels, 15—general physics, 
16—galvanic electricity, 18—mineralogy, 19—conclusion of the 
report, 21. 

Conduct of the war, 197—short account of the works reviewed un- 
der this title, 199—various opinions concerning the plan that ought 
to have been adopted in assisting the Spaniards, 202—ruinous de- 
Jay occasioned by the operations in Portugal, 203—state of the 
French in Spain, when our army was ordered to march into that 
country, 204—such as to leave us no just hopes of success, 206— 
estimates of the force of the Spaniards, 208—their troops altoge- 
ther unable to contend with the French, 210—difficulties of Sir 
Jolin Moore on entering Spain, 212—he determines to retreat, 215 
—but is induced by Mr Frere, &c. again to advance, 219—ac- 
count of the final retreat, 225—reflections on the disastrous termi- 
nation of the campaign, 230. 

Coulomd’s balance, the same in principle with that of Cavendish, 13. 

Cwvier, report of, on the subject of general physics, 16. 





















Darwin, Dr, demonstrates the use of the sap vessels in trees, 124. 

Delambre, M., address of, to the French Emperor, 16. 

D’ Alembert, letter from, to M. d’Argens, 465—to Madame du Def- 
fand, 467. 

Deffand, Madame du, account of, 459—circumstances which distin. 
guished the old French society from that of England, ib.-—letter 
from Montesquieu to D’Alembert, 464—character of D’Alem- 
bert, 465—letters from to Madame du Deffand, 467—M. Desa- 
leurs’s account of the Turks, anc of diplomatic society, 469 —let- 
ters of Madame de Staal, 470-—of the Duchesse de Choiseu}, 472 
—characters of Madame du Deffand, and of some of the most dis- 
tinguished members in her society, 475. 

Delilie, Trois Regnes de la Nature, $5!—the author the first who 
cultivated descriptive poetry, &c. among the French, ib.—Virgil 
and Milton contrasted as epic poets, $51—account of the present 
work, 356—extracts from, 357. 

Desaleurs, M., account of the Turks, and of the Diplomatic Society 
at Constantinople, 469. 















E 

Edceworth’s Professional Education, 40—what the chief merits of 
the author, 41—abuse of classical learning in England, ib.—in- 
quiry into the utility of classical learning in general, 44—absur- 
dity of that system of adopted in England, 45. 

Elton’s Translation of Hesiod, 109—inquiry into the time when he 
lived, 110—English translations of, 111—extract from the Battle 
of the Titans, 112—-from the Works and Days, 113—Shield ot 
Hercules, 116. 











F 
Fermai, M., the restorer of the antient geometrical analysis, 5. 
Fishes, nature of the gas contained in the air-bladder of, 146—on 
the respiration of, 4158. 
‘liaders, M., ungencrously detained in confinement by the French, 14. 
lamarens, Mad. de, portrait of, 478. 2 
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Fox, Mr, French translation of his history, 190—instances where 
passages of the original text have been altered or omitted, passim. 


Galvanic electricity, new views opened up by, 18. 

Gay-Lussac on the variations of temperature which gases experience 
in changing their density, 148—on the relation between the oxy- 
dation of metals, and the capacity of saturation of their oxyds by 
acids, 436. 

Gilbert, Dr, the discoverer of the laws of magnetic action, 143. 

Geology, remarks on, 19. 

Gerarde’s account of Devil’s-bit Selbicns, 126. 

Grange, La, account of his algebraical works, 8. 


Hall, Sir James, his discovery of the effects of compression on heat, 19. 

Hamilton’s Parliamentary logic, 163—account of the author, 164— 
present production a proof that the letters of Junius were not 
written by him, 165—his political character, 166—stricturés on, 
167—absurdity of pretending to teach reasoning or speaking as 
an art, 168—want of arrangement, a defect in the present work, 
169—imitations of Bacon and Aristotle, 171—specimen of the 
author’s maxims, 173—and rules for speaking, 174. 

Hedysarum gyrans, account of, 120. 

Herschel, discoveries of, 12. 

Hesiod. See Elton. 

Highmore, Mr, his argument in favour of smallpox inoculation, 348. 

Hindus, character of, 272 

Humboldt, expedition of into the interior of America, 15—observa- 
tions of, on the intensity, &c. of the magnetic force, 145. 

Hunter, Dr, on a species of pepper found m Prince of Wales’s Ist- 
and, 188. 

I 

Jains, a set of Hindus, account of, 183—in what respects they dif- 
fer from the Bauddhas, 184— inquiry into the relative antiquity of 
the various Indian sects, ib.—the Hindu divinity Siva, the same 
with the Bacchus; and their Hericrisna the Herculee of the Greeks 
and Romans, 185-—war of the Mahabarat, the era of a great re- 
volution in the religion and government of the Hindus, 186. 

Jews, number of, expelled from Spain, 56. 

Johnson’s, Dr, essay on the corn laws, 175. 

K 
fater’s, Lieut., description of a very sensible hygrometer, 178. 

Kentucky, account of the state of, 450. 

Knight’s, Mr, theory of vegetation, 124. 

Laborde’s view of Spain—some account of the author, 53—popula- 
tion, &c. of Spain, in the 16th century, much exaggerated, 55— 
inconsistencies and absurdities into which the author has fallen 're- 
specting that, 56—his opinion concerning the effects of the disco- 
very of America on Spain, combated, 57-—numerous mistakes he 
has committed with respect to the situation of places, &c. 60— 
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and in the ancient history of that country, 65—agriculture, pub- 
lic granaries, &c. 67—manufactures and commerce, 68—state of 
science, 71—literature, stage, &c. 72—character of the Spani- 
ards, 73. - 

Lagrange, aecount of his algebraical works, 8. 

Laplace on the métion of ait in diaphanous bodies, 422. 

Laplace’s systeneef the w 896—what the objtct of, 399—view 
of the laws @motiotk 401—competative weights and densities of 
the planets, 40g—remarts.dq-the perturbatior-af the elfiptic mo- 
tion, 404—inequalities prodyctdon the-motion o coutensby the 
planets near which: they pa whatthactiects of the collie 
sion of a comet with the earth, ory ; 

_nets, 408—secular equation of the remarks on the sa- 
tellites of Jupiter and ring of Saturn, Principle of gravita- 
tion confirms thé theery of the motion of the £. $-— Indian 
astronomi les, 415. e ~~ 

Lauderdale, Lord, on Indian affairs, 256—tnquiry how far the Board 
of Controul has answered the purpeses of its erection, in prevent- 
ing schemes of Conquest, 257—in. ingreasing the export of our 
manufactures, 266—and m effectitinatie objects to witch the pro- 
fits of the company were. by law appropriated, 270—reflections 
on the state of affairs in India, 272. 

Lavoisier, chemistry in what respect indebted to him, 18. 

Legendre, account of his Elements of the Mathematics, 2. __ 

Lespinasse, Maddle. de, account of, 479—extracts from her letters, 
481. 

Letter to Olinthus Gregory Esq. from the Edinburgh Reviewers, 
245. 

Lexington in Kentucky, account of, 450. 

M 


Magnetic action, observations or the laws of, 143. 

Meridian, measurement of degrees of, 7. ; 

Mirbel, M,, remark of, relating to the distinction between animals 
and vegetables, 120. 

Miessisippt, description of, 452. 

Moriscos, number of, expelled from Spain, 56. 

Montagu’s, Mrs, lettersy 75—general character of, 76—extract writ- 
ten under the age of fourteen, 79—observations on life and cha- 
racters at the age of seventeen, 80—specimén of her more serious 
manner, 81—description of the furniture of an old mansion, 883— 
of a sea captain, 84-—pieture of a country family, 26—remarks on 
the effects of Sir Robert Walpole’s downfal, ‘85. 

Montesquieu, letter from to D’Alembert, 465. 

Muskinghum, Great, Indian antiquities found on the banks of, 448. 

N 


Napenthes distillatoria, account of, 128. 
Natchez, account of, 453. 


Oléers, Mr, his opinion of the origin of the new planets lately dis. 
‘covered, 11, i 
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Ohio, description of the river and state of, 447 & 449. 
Orleans, New, account of, 453. 
P 


Pappus, a good edition of his works much wanted, 4. 

Parallel lings, on the doctrine of, 8. 

Parties, remarks on the state of, 504—two factions into which the 
body of the nation is divided, ib.—-causes of the.increase of popu- 
lar discontent, 506—tglative’force of the two factions considered, 
508—zdangers frent popalar i urrection, 511—to the constitution 
of Engkand, 512—~poli¢y whith Ought to be followed by the friends 

wef the constitution in such 4 crisis, 513—points on which the po- 
pular advocates have chigfty.insisted, considered, 515. 

Paterson, Mr, on the Gta or musical scale of the Hindus, 189. 

Pequigni, Mad,, account-of, by Mad. du Deffand, 474. 

Pep Lord Henry, his, opinion concerning compulsion or restraint 

ith regard to gnoculation, 347. 

Piazzi, new planet discovered by, 11—supposed to have discovered 
the parallax of the fixed stars, 12, 

Pittsburg, account of, 443. 

Place, application of the barometer to the measurement of heights 
discovered by, 13. — 

Planets, new, discovered in the present century, 11. 

Poetical extracts, from Barlow’s Columbiad, 30—from Delille’s Trois 
Regnes de la Nature, 357—from Darwin’s Botanic Garden, 411. 

Provencal and. Humboldt, researches of, on the respiration of fishes, 
418. 

Pyreolophorus, account of, 10. 


‘ 


Q 
Quarterly List of New Publications, 236, 522. 
R 


Ramsden, 'Theodolite of, compared with the repeating circle of Borda, 6. 
S 


Saynete, a sort of Spanish drama, 72. 

Scotish school of philosophy, how that title is applied in France, 22. 

Semple’s Second Journey in Spain, $84—unwarrantable use made of 
the name of the Edinburgh Review by some authors, ib.—charac- 
ter of the present work, 385—description of the Portuguese levies, 
ib.—kind treatment the author experienced in his journey, 390. 

Shawannees, character of, 452. 

Sierra Leone plan, causes of its failure, 492. 

Smith’s Introduction to Botany, 118—some account of the author, 
ib.—of the distinction between animals and vegetables, 119—ge- 
neral view of the vegetable body, 122—the cuticle, bark, &c. ib. 
—the wood and pith, 123—sap vessels, 121—-secretions of plants, 
125—the roots, 126—of the stems and stalks, and propagation of 
plants, 127—the leaves, 128—effects of air and light upon vege- 
tables, 129—the flowers, 180—seeds, 131—sexes and diseases of 
plants, 132—vegetable petrifactions, 133—of the systematical ar- 
rangement of plants, ib.— nomenclature, 135 — fanciful analogy 
between the characters of some botanists and the plants namedeat- 
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ter them, 18G—remarks on the Linnean classification, 187—direc. 
tions for forming a hortus siccus; }$8— omissions and contradic. 
tions the author has fallen into, 139 §& 141. 

Society, old French, circumstances by which it was distinguished from 
any that every existed in England, 459. 

Spain. See Laborde. 

Staal, Madame de, extracts from letters of, 470. 

T 
Tabasheir, a singular substance found in the stem of the bamboo, i 25. 
U 

‘Vaccination, pamphlets on, $22—vaccination esteemed efficacious by 
almost all respectable physicians, 326—refutation of the objections 
of their opponents, that it does not afford sufficient security against 
smallpox, 328—that it produces new and unheard-of diseases, 3386 
—and that it has put an end to smallpox inoculation without be- 
ing so extensively adopted in its stead, 340—unjustifiable conduct 
of the antivaccinists, $42—Dr Adams’s opinion, that smallpox 
and cowpox are identical, erreoneous, $44 — examination of Mr 
Bryce’s plan for the extirpation of smaitlpox, 346—arguments for 
the restriction of smallpox inoculation examined, 348. 

Falisneria spiralis, account of, 132. 

Vegetables, how to be distinguished from animals, 119. 

Voyage aux Indes Orientales, 363—state of society among the Hin- 
dus, whence an object of particular curiosity, ib.—circumstances 
which render-the present work interesting, $64—-missionaries have 
the best opportunities of becoming acquainted with the manners 
of the Hindus, 365—travellers apt to despise authors who treat 
of countries they have never visited, $66—plans for the invasion 
of India by the French suggested by M. Anquetil, 369—practi- 
cability of, considered. 371—inquiry to whom the property of the 
soil belongs m India, 375. 

w 

Wabash, Indian antiquities discovered at the mouth of, 451. 

Walker, Dr, circumstance adduced by, in proof of the perceptivity 
of plants, 127. 

Warren’s, Lieut,, experiments on the effects cf terréstrial refraction, 
178. 

Wilford’s, Capt., Essays‘on the Sacred Islands in the West, &c. 178 
—extent of the geographical knowledge, &c. of the Hindus, 179 
—error respecting the position of Hastinapur, the antient capital 
of India, corrected, 180 —of the kingdom of Magadha, ib. — 
chronology of its kings, 181—cras of Vicramaditya and Salivaha- 
na, 182—history of the latter supposed to be founded on incorrect 
accounts of the miraculous birth, &c. of our Saviour, 183. 
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